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HEN a Book on an abstruse and important 
subject is offered to the world, the situation of its 
Author, if in humble life, rarely fails to excite 
attention. Under these circumstances, it is much 
easier for him to awaken curiosity, than to gratify 
it. But it is always in his power to satisfy tlie 
reasonable inquiries of those, who feel solicitous 
to know something of the person who thus pub- 
licly introduces himself to their notice. 

Curiosity is natural to the mind of man ; and, 
when confined within proper limits, it has a bene- 
ficial tendency. It seeks, indeed, for gratification 
from various quarters ; but it is not very fastidious 
whence or how it is obtained. It generally fixes 
upon extremes ; upon the great, and upon the lit- 
tle ; — and, as it respects authors, upon the giants, 
and upon the dwarfs in literary pretensions. On 
these accounts, it is not necessarily a flattering com- 
pliiuent to become an object of its pursuit. 
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The life and studies of the learned author, 
whom a liberal education — uninterrupted leisure— 
and acknowledged abilities, have raised to the chair 
of science, and invested with a degree of authority 
to impart instruction, are subjects well deserving 
the attention of the biographer. But curiosity , 
frequently wishes to know something also con- 
cerning those, who, in humble life, have been 
brought up in no school but that of nature ; 
and who, in opposition to dif&culties and discou- 
ragements, come forward and offer to the world, 
the fruits of their labour in the field of literature. 
It is a region in which they seem to be intruders, 
and where they professedly undertake investiga- 
tions, which their confined means of knowledge, 
and unpromising powers, appear inadequate to 
perform* 

Metaphysical researches are so far removed from 

manual labour and humble life, that many have 

expressed their surprize that they should ever 

Imlvc been united. Hence, as it respects myself, 

the question has repeatedly been asked, — "What 

circumstances led to sa unlikely an association ?" 

'l"hc replies which this question naturally produced, 

injutxd several of my friends, in whose judgments 

WkvI a strong confidence, and to whose good 

.'iiivx^ 1 ^tand indebted, to communicate their opi- 

uvM>5s that it would afford some gratification to a 

•tt'tii number of those, ^vhose nam^5 are aflixed to 
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this work, if I would trace those incidents of mjr 
life, which gradually led to such an unlooked for 
event. 

When their wishes were first expressed, I shrunk 
back from the suggestion, not only through an ap- 
prehension that 1 should incur the charge of vani- 
ty ; but, especially, as on a review of my life, I saw 
nothing remarkable which was worthy of record. 
On this ground, I declined to comply with their de- 
sires. The renewed solicitations of these friends, 
soon, however, assumed the shape and tone of a re- 
quest. And, consistently with that debt of gratis 
tude which I owed them, I found it impossible to 
withhold a compliance without subjecting myself to 
the charge of being influenced by a passion nearly 
allied to that vanity, the imputation of which I 
dreaded to incur. This circumstance inclined me 
to alter my prior resolution. 

In thus submitting io their importunities, I am 
furnished with an opportunity of apologizing for 
those imperfections, which, without doubt are in- 
cluded in my work ; and of placing the disinterest, 
edness and generosity of my Subscribers in a con- 
spicuous light, by briefly declaring to the world on 
whom it has been bestowed. The little narrative 
may probably afford some encouragement to 
others ; who, poor and unknown, may at this mo- 
ment be struggling with adversity, and attempting 



^ ...^. At IS mat of recording t 
ivliich I owe to a man of eminent 
abilities, who is now no more, but wt 
hope, I shall never cease to respect a 

• 
By this plain statement, I feel ; 
shall secure myself from the censure 
did and liberal minded; they will ei 
views, and place a proper estimate on 
With the envious and the malevole 
expect the same success. For I no 
myself with the thought that I can 
detraction, than with the expectation 
cure them of those passions, which 
greater pain to such as cherish them, t 
their power to inflict on others, M 
which follows, is little more than 
monotony of humble life. But or 
counts, 

" Let not ambition mock their useful toil 
« Their hn»*»»-»- -- 
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I was bom in the parish of St. Austell, in the 
county of Cornwall, on the third day of March, 
1765, My father, who was a labouring man, sup- 
ported his family, which consisted of a wife and four 
children, in creditable poverty, by dint of applica* 
tion, industry, and frugality. But though neither 
of my parents was ignorant of the importance of 
education, such were their circumstances that it 
was not in thtir power to afford me any, except 
that acquired at a little reading- school, in which I 
merely learned the knowledge of my letters. Here 
my education ended, for to a writing- school I never 
was promoted. 

At the age of seven, I was obliged to go to work, 
and for my labour, my parents received two pence 
p r day. The next year I had the misfortune to 
lose my mother, and many a time since—- 

This throbbing breast has heav'd the heartfelt sigh, 
And breath'd aQUctions where her ashes He. 

Soon after this, my father removed into another 
neighbourhood ; and at the age of ten years and a 
half, I was bound an apprentice to a shoemaker, in 
the parish of St. Blazey. 

Prior to this time I acquired some knowledge of 
writing, but it amounted to little more than merely 
to know how to make the letters of the alphabet, 
and to write my name. And this knowledge, scan- 
ty as it was, I nearly lost during my apprentice- 
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ship ; but towards the latter years of the term, I 
made some progress in my reading. This I attri- 
bute chiefly to the opportunity which I then had of 
perusing the Weekly Entertainer, published *by 
Messrs. Goadby and Co. of Sherborne. In these 
miscellanies, such narratives as were affecting, and 
such anecdotes as were pointed, were the principal 
objects which attracted my notice. And among 
these, nothing excited my attention, so much as 
the adventures, vicissitudes, and disasters, to which 
the American war gave rise. 

On quitting my master, I procured employment 
in the vicinity of Plymouth. Here, the necessity 
of earning my own livelihood engrossed all my at- 
tention : so that the same cause which removed me 
from perttsing the Weekly Miscellany, nearly 
quenched all my desires after further knowledge. 
After labouring in this neighbourhood about four 
years, I returned to St. Austell, to which place I 
was attracted by the advance of wages. In this 
town it was my lot to conduct the shoemaking bu- 
siness for a man who is now in America : he was 
an eccentric character, but by no means destitute of 
understanding. His original occupation was that 
of a saddler, and through his own application he had 
obtained some knowledge of bookbinding. To 
these employments he superadded the manufacture 
of shoes, and in one shop carried on these three 
trades together. 
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In this Situation, I found myself surrounded 
by books of various descriptions, and felt my taste 
for the a( quirement of information return with re- 
newed vigour, and increase in proportion to the 
means of indulgence, which were now placed fully 
within my reach. But here some new difficulties 
occurred, with which I found it painful to grapple* 
My knowledge of the import of words was as con- 
tracted, as my ideas were scanty ; so that I found 
it necessary to keep a dictionary continually by my 
side whilst I was reading, to which I was compel- 
led constantly to refer. This was a tedious process. 
But in a little time the difficulty wore away, and my 
horizon of knowledge became enlarged. 

Among other books which were brought to be 
bound, it happened that Mr. Locke's Essay on the 
Human Understanding made its appearance. This 
was a work of which I had never heard. I occasion- 
ally opened the volumes, and read a few pages,, but 
rather with amazement than satisfaction ; and from 
that moment began to reflect on the intellectual 
powers of man. In doing this, I could not but draw 
a contrast between my own mental condition and 
that of others. This awakened me from my stu- 
por, and induced me to form a resolution to aban- 
don the grovelling views which I had been accus- 
tomed to entertain of things^ and to quit the prac- 
tices of my old associates. 

B 
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Soon after this, I engaged in business for my- 
self, when the pressure of trade, and pecuniary em- 
barrassments, retarded my progress in mental ac- 
quirements, but stimulated my endeavours to 
emerge from ignofance* By unremitting industry, 
I at length surmounted such obstacles as were of a 
pecuniary nature : this enabled me to procure as- 
sistance in my labours, and afforded me the com- 
mon relaxation which others enjoyed. This was 
the only leisure at which I aimed. In this situa- 
tion, I felt an internal vigour prompting me to ex- 
ertions, but I was unable to determine what direc- 
tion I should take. The sciences lay before me. 
I discovered charms in each, but I was unable to 
embrace them all, and hesitated in making a selec- 
tion* I had learned that 

« One science only would one genius fit, 
" So vast is art, so narrow human wit.'* 

At first I felt such an attachment to astronomy, that 
I resolved to confine my views to the study of that 
science ; but I soon found myself too defective in 
arithmetic to make any proficiency. Modern his- 
tory was my next object ; but I quickly discovered 
that more books and time were necessary than I 
could possibly either afford or spare, and on this 
account history was abandoned. In the region x)f 
metaphysics I saw neither of the above impedi- 
ments. It nevertheless appeared to 'be a thorny 
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path, but I determined to enter, and accordingly 
began to tread it. 

During several years, all my leisure hours were 
devoted to reading : but 1 do not recollect that it 
ever interrupted my business, though it frequently 
broke in upon my rest. On my labour depended 
my livelihood. Literary pursuits were only my 
amusement. Common prudence had taught me the 
lesson which the following sentences so happily con- 
vey. " Secure to yourself a livelihood indepen- 
dently of literary successes, and put into this lottery 
only the overplus of time. Woe to him who de- 
pends wholly on his pen ; nothing is more casual. 
The man who makes shoes is sure of his wages, 
the man who writes a book is never sure of any 
thing," MarmonteL 

Nothing, however, amidst the various subjects 
which engrossed my thoughts could be more remote 
from my views and intentions than that of commen- 
cing author. But this improbable event was occa- 
sioned by the following incident. When Mr. Tho- 
mas Payne published his " Age of Reason,'* it un- 
happily made too many converts. Among these 
was a young gentleman of good natural talents 
which had been improved by a liberal education, 
who frequently visited my shop. He enquired one 
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day, whether I had ever seen this pamphlet ? and on 
finding that I had not, he put it into my hands on 
condition that I should read it through, and finally 
give him my opinion on tlie doctrines which it in- 
culcated. This I promised to do ; and occasion- 
ally wrote down such remarks as occurred during 
my reading of the work, and such as I could recol- 
lect to have made in the numerous conversations 
with him to which this incident gave rise. The 
young man is now in internity. But I am happy to 
state, that, prior to his illness, he acknowledged 
that the design which he had in view in putting the 
" Age of Reason" into my hands, was to proselyte 
me to its principles ; but that having failed in pro- 
ducing that effect, he had been induced first to 
suspect their validity, and then to abandon them al- 
together. These " Remarks on the Age of Rea- 
son," I revised as well as I was able, and after- 
wards, with some additions, published them to the 
world in 1799. This was done with a design that 
die " Remarks might produce in others, effects simi- 
lar to those which had already resulted from them." 

It was this pamphlet which first excited the no- 
tice of my greatly respected and much lamented 
friend, the late Rev. John Whitaker, who, from 
principles of benevolence, rather than a discovery 
ol merit, was pleased to recommend it^ to the notice 
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of the Antijacobin Review. In this literary jour- 
nal, the reviewers permitted the laudableness of the 
attempt to outweigh the imperfections of the per- 
formance, and spoke of it in terms which have 
made me their debtor. I shall be happy if the pre- 
sent work pass with safety, through the ordeal of 
liberal and candid criticism. 

In the two following years, I published three or 
four pamphlets, but these being on local and con- 
troversial subjects, disappeared with the occasions 
which gave them birth. In 1802, I published 
" An Essay on the Immateriality and Immortality 
of the Human Soul,'' the occasions of which I have 
briefly hinted in the following preface. The ap- 
probation with which it has been countenanced has 
in some measure stimulated me to undertake and 
accomplish the present work. And probably the 
manner in which this will be received, will not be 
without its influence on my future labours. 

On a perusal of this plain and unvarnished tale, 
it must be obvious to all, that I stand indebted to 
Mr. Whitaker for my literary existence, by his 
publicly avowing himself my friend, at a moment 
when recommendation, or a want of it, must have 
finally determined my fate. I was then in a critical 
situation, insomuch that a single dash of his pen 
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might have doomed me to peq)etual silence and ob- 
scurity, and made me feel an aversion from those 
studies in which before I had so ardently delighted. 
Such are the incidents on which the destinies of 
life depend ! Fortunately my probationary pam- 
phlet fell into the hands of a gentleman, whose ex- 
alted rank in the literary world, raised him above 
popular prejudices, and enabled him to silence the 
language of contempt, where it could not otherwise 
infiucnce public opinion. He is now placed be- 
yond the reach of censure and applause, and I re- 
joice in having an opportunity of expressing my 
gratitude, by offering this tribute to his memory 
without fearing to incur the imputation of flattery. 

Next to Mr. Whitaker, I feel myself much in- 
debted to several gentleman, who have rendered 
me some assistance by giving me free access to 
their libraries. Those to whom I allude, have 
treated me with a degree of respect to which the 
merits of my works can bear only an inadequate 
proportion. I acknowledge the obligations which 
their kindness have laid me under, and should feel 
much pleasure in mentioning their names, but I 
do not know that it would be agreeable, and without 
being assured of this, it is a liberty which 1 dare not 
take. To many of those from whom I have receiv- 
ed tokens of approbation I am personally unknown. 
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their acts of kindness are therefore enhanced by the 
manner in which th^y have been communicated. 
I do not know that they estimate their favours so 
highly* but I should reproach myself with ingra- 
titude, were I to omit this tribute of acknowledg- 
ment. 

It has been a hackneyed topic with authors to cen- 
sure the ingratitude of the age in which they live. 
I do not pretend to estimate either the propriety or 
the impropriety of the charge as it respects others, 
but expefience has taught me a different lesson. 
I have Tound more reason to be grateful for sup- 
port thanr to complain of the want of it ; and I 
shall be extremely glad to find that I have given to 
my numerous Subscribers no occasion to wish that 
they had withholden what they have now bestowed. 

To those Ladies and Gentleman, whose names 
honour and recommend my work, I hold myself* 
under peculiar obligations, for enabling me to send 
this volume into the world. It gives me sensible 
pleasure to behold in the list of my subscribers the 
names of a considerable number of persons who pa- 
tronized my former production. I hope this will 
afford them equal, if not superior satisfaction. 

For the patronage which they have afforded me,. 
I hope they will have the goodness to accept my 
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St. Austell, March, 20, 180! 
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CHAPTER I. 

ON THE STATE OF MAN BEFORE THE IKTRO- 

DUCTION OF MORAL EVIL. 

SECTION I. 
General Fiew of the Subject. 

J\^ no being can be infinite but God, no doubt 
can be entertained that all finite intelligences had a 
beginning ; and those which had a beginning, must 
owe their origin to another. This remark is ap- 
propriate to man, and is not confined to any de- 
tached light in which we may view him, but is 
equally applicable both to his body and his soul. 

But though both matter and spirit must 
have had a beginning, it will not thence follow 
that they must have had an end. They may 
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change their modes of being, and their relations to 
each other, in all the variety of forms which is with- 
in the reach of possibility, and yet remain at the 
same distance from the real absence of being as 
they were when God first called them into exis- 
tence. 

That a spirit, though created, cannot die, is plainly 
demonstrated to us by the deathless state of angelic 
natures, and by the immortality of the human soul. 
And we plainly discover in these two instances, that 
beginning of existence does not include, an end. 
We also discover in all the modes which any given 
portion of matter is capable of assuming, that it is 
always at an infinite distance from a perfect non- 
entity. Something and nothing are extremes which 
never can meet together ; and the distance which 
lies between them, no approaches can possibly fill 
up : and therefore the real absence of being which 
is a nonentity, must always be at an equal distance 
from all given substances to which these possible 
modes of existence are ascribed. 

The combinations which the particles of matter 
form with one another, are indeed, continually dis- 
solving ; new unions are constantly taking place in 
regular succession to each other : and the modifi- 
cations of matter, seem to undergo perpetual 
changes. But we can trace no more analogy be- 
tween the real absence of matter and a world, be- 
cause a world and an atom must be at an equal 
distance from the real absence of all that is mate- 
rial. If therefore, neither the infinite divisibility of 
matter, nor the various modes which it undergoes 
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4 IDENTITY AND RESURRECTION [Chap. I. 

tirely broken off between the spiritual and material 
parts of man, and even the constituent parts of the 
body ceasing to adhere to each other, and the 
particles of which it was composed incorporating 
with other particles of matter, it becomes a question 
of the most serious importance, whether this body 
shall rise again or not ? 

To inquire into this fundamental article of our 
belief; — to know what evidence we have in favour 
of this doctrine ;-^what the nature of that evidence 
ought to be, which we might rationally expect on 
such a subject ; — how far difficulties should be per- 
mitted to operate against conviction, and to lay an 
embargo on belief; — to know whether Revelation is 
our exclusive guide, or whether God has furnished 
us with strong intimations of a future resurrection 
from other sources :— ^to know what these sources 
?ire, whence we derive our evidence, and how far 
the proofs may be deemed conclusive which may 
be adduced in favour of this important point, — are 
questions which I propose to discuss in the follow- 
ing sheets, and which will occasionally become the 
subjects of investigation. 

As we admit that man must have had a beginning, 
and as his material part is the subject of our present 
inquiry, it is necessary that we first turn our 
thoughts to his original state. It is in that state 
alone that we can view him detached from these 
extraneous circumstances which now involve the 
evidences which lam about to examine ;'and which 
lie scattered over that pathless desert which I shall 
attempt to explore. In order that the mind may be 
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detached from its local views and partial percep. 
tions of man, we must take a survey of creation, 
since we can only infer his primary state, and the 
real nature of his original condition, from the re- 
lation in which he then stood to his Maker. And 
therefore to those attributes of God, which we con- 
spicuously discern in all his conduct and actions 

towards his creatures, and particularly in that 
which applies to man, we must necessarily appeal. 



SECTION IL 

On the Immutability of God. 

That the human body cannot have been eternal, is 
a truth which will admit of no doubt, and can re- 
quire no proof; it must therefore owe its origin to a 
superior cause, and that cause must be God. 

That God. from his nature and attributes, must 
profess all possible perfection, it will be needless to 
prove, because it is a truth which it is useless to 
deny. And if all possible perfections are possessed 
by him, immutability must be included among the 
essential attributes of his nature. 

Without entering into any formal proof of this 
truth I shall assume it as an admitted point, be- 
cause those by whom it is denied, are under the 
necessity of undeifying his nature, and ultimately 
denying his existence. The existence of God is a 
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crease in any stage of progression, cannot in those 
stages be perfect ; and consequently cannot be in- 
finite ; and that which is not infinite can neither 
apply to God, nor belong to his nature. But as 
God must be infinite in all his perfections, and as 
perfect knowledge must be included in those perfec- 
tions, no increase or diminution of his knowledge 
can possibly be admitted. And therefore, perfectly 
acquainted as he must be with past, present, and 
future, with all contingencies, and all possible 
circumstances, no changes can take place in 
him, his immutability therefore necessarily arises 
from the nature of his other perfections, and the 
nature of his existence. 

That apparent changes, are however perfectly 
consistent with absolute immutability, must be ad- 
mitted, because apparent changes are perfectly con- 
sistent with God. Immutability may seem to 
change in its actions towards changeable creatures, 
while in itself it remains perfect, unaltered and 
entire. 

We are furnished with evidences on this point 
from our constant observations of the heavenly 
bodies ; since we behold in them an apparent and 
a relative change through every succeeding day. 
But the stations which the fixed stars hold in the 
regions of space, are permanent and immutable, 
notwithstanding the perpetual revolutions which they 
seem to undergo. And were the orb which we in- 
habit as fixed as they, all would appear as they 
really are ; and the various revolutions which des- 
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But this change arises not from any mutability in 
God, but from the immutability of his nature ; for, 
as the perfections of God were bound to protect and 
preserve those who were dependent upon him, so, 
by the same immutability of his nature, God was 
bound to withdraw his protection from them, when 
they departed from that station in which his good- 
ness had placed them, and engaged to protect them. 
As God manifests his love to all who are found in 
the way of holiness, and manifests his hatred to all 
who are found in the way of vice, it is evident that a 
continuance in the way of holiness is necessary to the 
continuance of his favour: and we can no more con- 
ceive that these case^can be reversed while the nature 
of G;}d remains immutable, than we can conceive the 
same thing to be and not to be in the same instant. 

If God directs his love to A. and to the inhabi- 
tants of A. and his hatred to B. and to the inhabit 
tants of B. we have the case precisely laid down 
before us ; and we see with exactness the true situ« 
ations of the respective inhabitants both of A. and 
B. But if the inhabitants of A. should retire from 
their station, and depart to B. it is evident that they 
would go from love to hatred, and yet be under the 
same God, who was, and is, and ever shall be, 
unchangeable in all his ways. And hence we may 
clearly discover, that apparent changeableness, and 
real immutability, are perfectly compatible with one 
another as they refer to God. But as they affect 
man, the conduct of God is really changed towards 
him, notwithstanding God is in himself eternal and 
unchangeable, in all bis ways. 
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Nor are these reasonings confined exclusively to a 
moral view of mari. They will apply with equal 
force to all his bodily as well as mental powers. 
For as the human body formed a conspicuous part 
of creation, and as the life of man was guaranteed to 
him, on condition of his abstinence from moral evil, 
the perpetuity of the human body must have been in- 
cluded under this guaranteCi and its dissolution on 
this ground must have been for ever unknown. The 
promise of lif: was suspended upon human obedi- 
ence ; and it extended no further. For as perpetuity 
of life was the reward of obedience, so death was in 
part the punishment of disobedience ; and as man 
by his departure from obedience, forfeited his claim 
to perpetuity of life, so by his disobedience he sub- 
jected himself to that dissolution of body, which was 
included in the punishment annexed to immoral 
action. 

Thus may we see in one view, the origin of the 
dissolution of our bodies, while we contemplate the 
immutability of God. We see our dissolution ori. 
ginating in ourselves, while the immutability of God 
stands detached from every charge ; we see his im- 
mutability engaged to pr tect rectitude, but nothing 
more ; we see man departing from it, and thereby 
sinking into that dissolution, which, abstractedly 
from this circumstance, could never have existed. 

If God, under the existence of present circum- 
stances, were to perpetuate our bodies, he must de- 
part from those rules of invariable rectitude, which 
arc always inseparable from his ways; and his im- 
mutability, under the various changes of man, would 
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appear in a very questionable light. He must in 
this case change with his changeable creatures, and 
immutability will then no more attach to him than 
it does now to us. The conduct of God must in 
this case appear dependent upon the actions of man ; 
controlled by caprice, and subjected to those di- 
rections which the wayward sallies of our passions 
would impose. 

But the conduct of God is fixed upon principles 
of a more permanent nature. The irregularities 
wtUch are visible both in the moral and the natural 
world, are attributable to other causes ; while the 
immutability of God stands unimpeached. It is 
because we have retired from that station in which 
his goodness had placed us, and in which his immu- 
tability had engaged to protect us, that our bodies 
die. And the evils of which we complain, do not 
overtake us because God is changeable, but because 
God is immutable in all his ways, and because wc 
are changeable. 



SECTION III. 
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Jrrtfnortalj proved from the primeval State of 
Man^ and the Immutability qf God considered 
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man body, could, at the moment of creation, have 
existed in God ; and while we retain our idea of his 
immutability, we are precluded from admitting the 
possibility of any such subsequent design from 
taking jJace. For since, under our present consid- 
eration, man is presumed to sustain the same rela- 
tive situation to God, which he sustained in the 
moment of his creation, no cause of a design to de- 
stroy him could originate with him. And as God 
must be immutable in his nature, as has been prov- 
ed in the preceding section, we are forbidden to sup- 
pose that any such design could possibly originate 
with him. And hence it follows, that as no design 
to destroy the human body, could, under actual and 
existing facts, have originated either with man or 
God, so no such design could possibly have exist- 
ed ; and, therefore the human body must have been 
exempt from dissolation and decay. 

Indeed, wliile we admit God to be the creator of 
man, we must view him as an infinite being, and 
consequently as one that is immutable ; and while 
we consider him thus as an immutable being, it 
will be impossible for us to admit the possibility, 
either of dissolution or death. For a man, standing 
precisely in the same situation in which he stood, 
when God first called him into existence, must have 
sustained the same relation to his maker ; to suppose 
that he can be both created and destroyed, and yet 
uniformly in both cases sustain the same relation to 
the cause^of both ; while we admit, at the same time, 
the cause of both to be absolutely immutable, will 
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evitable, namely, that the human body must neces- 
sarily have been immortal. 

The same moral causes which exist when the body 
is destroyed, must have been in existence when it 
was created ; because God is necessarily immutable, 
and the creature is presumed to have undergone no 
change. If, therefore, under these given circum- 
stances, the body could have been dissolved, we 
must presume, either that creation and dissolution 
are the same thing, or that two opposite effects have 
resulted from the same cause. To suppose the 
former we are forbidden by fact, and to suppose ' 
the latter is a contradiction. The final result must 
therefore be, that the human body must have been 
immortal. And hence also, since this theory and 
present fact are at variance with each other, the 
dissolution which the human body undergoes, must 
be attributed to some other cause ; a cause distinct 
from any which has hitherto been explored; a 
cause which could not have existed when man was 
first called into being ; a cause which did not then 
reside in man, and which could not at any period 
whatsoever reside in God* 

What the precise state of Adam's body was, pre- 
viously to his fall, is a question, which has employed 
the pens of many writers, and has been productive 
of a multitude of conjectures. And, indeed, in 
cases where we are left without decisive evidence, 
conjecture and probability must become our only 
guides. 

Widi some, the body of Adam has been supposed 
lumhuMSj with others transparent, and with others 
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again light, aerial and spirituaL And these con- 
jectures seem to have been adopted purely to ac- 
count for that immortality, which has been so uni- 
formly attributed to it. The various arguments 
which have been adduced in favour of these differ^ 
ent theories, it would be useless to detail. Every 
opinion will have its abettors, and every argument 
its proselytes; error will have its advocates as well 
as truth. 

But on this point the book of God is silent ; and 
from this circumstance we feel an assurance, that it 
is a case in which philosophy can afford us little or 
no assistance, conjecture must be the only founda- 
tion on which these opinions rest. The principal 
facts which we learn from the sacred records on this 
subject, are, that God formed the material part of 
man out of the dust of the earthy and then breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of tife^ and man became 
a living soul. But why the body of Adam 
should be supposed luminous^ transparent^ or aeri- 
alj are conjectures, the probability of which I have 
yet to learn. 

Indeed, I can have no conception how a body, 
which is aerial, can include within it those solid 
parts which we denominate bones, from which class 
the rib was taken, out of which woman was after- 
wards formed. Neither can I have any conception 
how transparency can become a property of parti- 
cles, which arc in themselves opaque, and disposed 
as they are in a substance so multiform and complex 
as the body of man. Nor can I discover, admitting 
his body to have been transparent, what advantages 
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would have accrued from such a property. A body 
that is transparent can be no further removed, in 
consequence of that transparency, from dissolution^ 
than if it were opaque, like those which we now 
possess ; so that the very end for which the conjec- 
ture is introduced must be defeated, because no 
connection can be traced between the premises and 
conclusion. For if the body of Adam were as vola« 
tile even as light itself, still the union of its compo<* 
nent parts would stand upon the same principle upon 
which ours now rest. And certain it is, that the 
volatile particles which we have supposed, would 
require the power of adhesion to preserve the con- 
nection between them, as much so as if we were to 
suppose them to be more nearly related to those of 
our own. Whether, therefcJre, we suppose the 
body of Adam to be volatile or grosSy to be trans* 
parent or opaque^ to be luminous or dark^ as the 
same power must be alike necessary in each case 
to make the diiferent particles adhere, we shall 
still be obliged to claim the assistance of some qua* 
lity to establish that adhesion of the parts which 
is necessary to ensure perpetuity. This, therefore, 
must be a quality, which neither transparency nor 
opacity can possess, and which can reside in no 
external appearance whatsoever. The immortality 
of Adam's body,must, therefore, have depended upon 
other causes than cdn be derived from a mere com-* 
bination of particles, in what fbrm soever we sup-* 
pose them to be modified. 

B 
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That the real internal essence of matter, whatever 
that essence may be, must remain the same under 
every possible modification, few, if any, will at- 
tempt either to deny or doubt; because it ia from 
this unknown essence, that those es-icniiil pn^ier- 
ties result which are known ; wh Ic, from these 
known essential properties, wc are enabled to f^'irm 
distinct perceptions of those different substanc. s, 
whi.h are presented to our view. Now, sir^ce all 
divisions of any given substance, must imply the 
previourj existence of that substance ; ar.d as ih-.^c 
elements into which matter is now divided, were 
originally drawn from matter, it is e\ider*t thut ihi.'c 
has been a period in which matter must h^ve exist- 
ed, abstractedly from those elements which nov/ 
engross the material world. And cor.seq'ientIy 
air, earth, water, and fire, could not ha7e betn co- 
eval with matter itself. It is, therefore: ir* th'*^ state 
only that we can view matter, detached from cill 
internal tendencies and extraneous impulses ; and 
it is here alone, that we can view this substance m 
its real and most simple s:a:e. 

The elements into which zll matter is no^v di- 
vided, mzv probably be cor.iidsred as i:s simple 
sure; and we mar readilv ccncei^e, wh^irn the con- 
st::uent particles -jf any ^q-ivcn '.criy ai-e resoUed r.:o 
tho^e nrimitive elemc-:.s, out -A v.h.ch thcv were 
Erst taktn. that then these part:?jles are reduced 
to their prirrtitive aborfes. In "ur c mmcn m df^z 
cf ianj^uaj?*, and in the present srncrure rf the 
world; thla ier/.lment is und.r.oted.v iv.sr ; Liui even 
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th'S elementary condition of matter, must, for rea- 
sons already assigned^ be cne remove from its pri« 
mar}' state. For as the elements of this world can 
be nothing more than divisions of matter, and as all 
substances must exist before they can be divided, 
so the state of matter undivided into elements, 
must be more simple than the elements themselves 
now are, hew simpie S(jever they may appear. 

In this original state of things, before the ele. 
ments were formed, they could not possibly have 
had any mode of existence distinct from one ano. 
ther ; and consequently the particles which now 
compose these elements, could have had no distinct 
points to which they could severally tend. All 
must have resorted to one cr-mmon home, and not 
a single atom could have had any tendency to seek 
any new abode. In this original state, while all 
the elements were mixed in their pregnant causes, 
every panicle of matter, as to its nature, its ten- 
dency, and its properties, must have been alike. 
And in this state, whatever combinations any atc^ms 
might have assumed, no tendency could have re- 
sided within them, to remove them from that station 
in which they had been previously fixed. 

As the different elements had no distinct exist- 
ence, so they could nrjt possibly have operated, to 
recall those atoms to distinct regions : and as all 
matter must be in itself inert, and resting on its 
common centre, no tendency to remove could reside 
within the particles themselves. And consequen ly 
all bodies which are removed from external impulse 
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and internal tendency to motion, whatever their in- 
ternal constitution may be, must continue for ever. 

That all matter, in its most simple state, must 
have been capable of divisibility, is demonstrated 
by fact, because it was afterwards divided into those 
elements which now exist. We are, therefore led 
to conclude, that wheher we presume matter to 
have been modified into a human form, or into a 
combination, either more or less complex, an union 
of divisible particles in either case appears necessary, 
without including a necessity of dissolution, any 
more than was included in it in a purely chaotic 
state. For as in each of these cases, a combination 
of parts appears inseparable from matter, so each 
given portion of matter must have been formed of 
similar materials, possessing similar inertness, 
though somewhat differendy combined : and so 
likewise in all these cases, they must have been alike 
destitute of all tendency to dissolution and decay. 
Even those particles which we have presumed to 
have been modified into a human form, must have 
retained their respective stations; and continuing 
under these circumstances, the modification itself 
must have continued for ever. For as the stability 
of the modification, depends entirely upon the sta- 
bility of those particles, on which that modification 
depends for its own existence, so the stability of the 
particles must communicate stability to the modifi- 
cation, and therefore the particles remaining un- 
changed, the modification itself must continue for 
ever. 

That God was able, out of this original state of 
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matter, before the elements had obtainc d their sepa- 
rate state of existence, to form a human body, had 
he been so disposed, no man can seriously doubt, 
who will admit him to be possessed of infinite 
power. It is from this vast mass of materials that 
God has actually made what are commonly termed 
the elements themselves ; out of these also he has 
made the world, and the material part of mai^. 
And surely we cannot doubt that the same power 
and wisdom which formed the elementary par- 
ticles of matter, the world, and man, could, 
from the same materials, have formed man with- 
out the intervention of those elements, which, sepa- 
ratcly con idercd, did not originally exist. And if 
God, in this primary state of matter, had modified 
any given number or quantity of particles into a hu- 
man body, it is certain under the circumstances 
given, that the particles thus modified, could have 
had no tendency to separate from one another, any 
more than matter under any other mode, could have 
had an internal tendency to infinite divisibility. And 
therefore, as the particles modified could have had 
no such tendency to separate from one another, the 
modification, which depended upon the stability of 
their situation, could not have been lost ; and conse- 
quently, the human body, into which we have sup- 
posed tliesc particles to have been wrought, must 
have acquired perpetuity, and have been completely 
placed beyond the reach of dissolution and decay. 

Under these considerations, the particles of 
which the body is presumed to have been com 
posed, could have no specific gravitation towards 
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their respective elements, becaur^e these elements as 
yet had no distinct existence. And that common 
being, which we may presume these elements to 
have had in their pregnant causes, must have re- 
sided as much in the particles themselves, which 
were thus modified into a human body, as in any 
other parts of that chaotic mass, out (>f which these 
particles were at first taken. The inertness of these 
atoms must have prevented them from begetting 
in themselves any tendency to depart from that 
mode which we have presumed ; and as erne mode, 
in this state, must have been as congenial to their 
natures as another, that of a human body could in- 
clude within it nothing more opposed to their na- 
tures than those atoms experienced, which lay in the 
undistinguished mass, in which matter received its 
first formation. Where, inertness pervades any 
given mass, from which all external causes are to- 
tally removed, tlirough which the parts of that mass 
might receive an influence or impulse, there, no 
tendency to change can possibly exist ; and a body 
thus constituted, and thus situated, must necessarily 
remain forever. For since the stability of the mo- 
dification must depend upon the permanency of the 
particles modified, the modification must be as far 
removed from dissolution, as the particles them-* 
selves are from separation ; and consequently both 
must continue for ever. Hence then this final con- 
clusion follows ; that though, in the present state of 
thingSy all compounded bodies have within them 
a natural tendency to dissolution ; and though eve- 
ry particle perpetually tends towards its elementary 
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abode, yet, in the original state of things, it could 
not have been so. The tendencies, therefore, which 
wc perceive, must have arisen from some other 
source ; a source, which, in that remote period of 
duration, could have had no existence. 



SECTION V. 

Arguments tending to prove ^ that the Immortality of 
the Body of Adam ivas secured by the efficacv of 
the Tree of Life^ noticith standing the natural 
Tendaicjf of the Parts to Dissolution. 

m 

When, from this remote view, in which we have 
been considering the constituent divisible parts of 
mutter, before the elements were called into any dis« 
tinct existence, we turn our thoughts to those 
elements into which it has been since divided, and 
from which the human body has been actually 
formed, the natural tendency of all compounded 
bodies to dissolution assumes a very different form. 
In this case, without all doubt, the various particles 
of which the human body was actually formed, have 
a native tendency to resolve themselves into their 
pristine elements, through an inherent tendency 
somewhat analagous to gravitation. This pro- 
pensity, or tendency, seems to have been impressed 
upon all the parts of matter with which we are in- 
timately acquainted, in what element soever they 
may reside. But what the origin of this tendency 
is, how far it actually extends, and what the boun- 
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daries of its operations are, appear to be points 
which, with exact precision, we cannot comprehend. 

That Adam, when created, was permitted to eat 
of all the trees in the garden, except one which 
was interdicted, is plain scripture ; and from this 
circumstance, it may be as plainly inferred thai nu- 
trition was necessary to the presenation of his 
being. And since he possessed those appetites and 
faculties, which were calculated to perform all the 
functions of animal life, I can discover nothing 
which could mark the nature of his body, as being 
distinct from that of our own. N or have I hitherto 
discovered any peculiar properties which his body 
could possess, except that manly beauty which must 
have resulted from that perfect state of moral recti- 
tude, which u'asinseperable from that primeval state 
of man. The command which was given to our first 
parents to be fruitful and multiply^ and to replen- 
ish the earthy proves them to have been of the 
same earthly mould with ourselves ; though mor- 
tality could not be applied to their condition, nor 
could death attach itself to the great progenitor of 
mankind. 

There can be no doubt, that the human body 
was originally more excellent than it is at present, 
and we are even compelled to conclude that the body 
' of Adam approac'^ed much nearer to a state of per- 
fection, than the bodies of any of his posteritv have 
since been able to attain. The changes irMch moral 
evil has introduced, are such as baffle all cilcula- 
tions; and it is a point of inextricable diSculty for 
us to decidcy how far we have descended in tiie 
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scale of human dignity ; how much our organs are 
impaired ; how much we have sunk below that 
standard of primeval glory, which was once the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of man. 

As man came immediately from the hands of the 
Almighty, nothing, either of moral evil or natural 
imperfection, could have been fojind in his nature. 
And so far as beings with capacities and facul- 
ties which were limited like those of the human 
species, were capable of bearing any resemblance to 
the moral perfections of God, man must have been 
created in a state of finite perfection. At the same 
time the human body, which formed an essential 
part of man, must, as coming from the hands of so 
excellent a workman, fh conjunction with the rank 
which man sustained in the empire of creation, have 
been the standard of all terrestrial beauty and per- 
fection. 

The pure state of the atmosphere in which man 
was placed, must have been congenial to the state 
of his body, and the temperature of all around him, 
must have prevented all such eflfects as are produc- 
ed by the intensity of the heats of summer and the 
colds of winter. The temperature of the climate, the 
purity of the atmosphere, the odoriferous exhala- 
tions which all vegetative nature conspired to yield, 
being in perfect unison with his bodily organs, must 
have contributed to the longevity of a being not 
otherwise immortal,and lengthened out the existence 
of man to an extent of duration, of which modern 
instances can furnish us with no examples. In 
short, the happiness which must have resulted from 
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such a harmonious state of things^ it is hard to con- 
ceive, and still more difficult to express. It must 
have been a felicity to which we are strangers, and 
of which we must be content to remain ignorant in 
this state of being, and which, probably, we are 
under the necessity of dying to comprehend. 

In the midst of this general harmony, from what 
quarter could death possibly arise ? Could death 
originate in God ? This must be contrary to his na- 
ture, and contrary to the facts which we have been 
contemplating. The general harmony of all nature 
had demonstrated, that the designs of God were to 
communicate happiness, and the immutability of his 
nature precluded the possibility of a change. It 
ifnust have been contrary to the divine nature to les- 
sen that felicity which he had bestowed, which death 
must certainly have effected ; and therefore the con- 
elusion is certain, that death could not possibly ori- 
ginate in God. 

Could then the dissolution of the body flow from 
the body itself? This, under circumstances which 
we now review, could not be possible. The body 
gave not union to the particles of which it was com- 
posed, and consequently could not destroy the ad- 
hesion of its component parts. The simple particles 
of matter never can be lost, in what form soever 
they may be, or may have been combined. And 
the modification of these particles into a human 
body, through the supernatural agency of God, must 
necessarily have been retained also, unless that su* 
pernatural agency was withdrawn, which his immu- 
tability rendered impossible ; or until some other 
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adequate cause should dissolve the union between 
the combined atoms, and reduce them to their ele- 
mentary state- 
But what arguments soever may be adduced in fa- 
vour of primeval immortality, there is still a diffi- 
culty of considerable importance, which it is ne es- 
sary to remove. The elementary divisions which 
had taken place in matter, had removed it from its 
primary condition, and impressed upon it the in- 
fluence of gravitation, or of something analogous 
thereto, which, by acting upon every particle, must 
have communicated to each a tendcncv, which was 
unknown in its primitive state. The body « <f Adam 
was not created until these divisions had taken place, 
and being composed of atoms which had been se- 
lected from these different regions, the surrounding 
elements must have acted upon every part, so that 
the silent but insinuating impulses which were im- 
perceptibly communicated, must have been produc- 
tive of the most astonishing effects. 

Compounded of atoms, and formed of dissoluble 
parts, the body of Adam, though possessed of im- 
mortality, must in itself have been capable of disso- 
lution ; U'hilc being free from all moral cvrl, it 
must have been placed beyond the influence of mor- 
tality : and this circumstance must have ensured to 
human nature that exemption from death, which 
siulcss natures can alone claim as their exclusivepri- 
vik'f^c. Destitute of sin, he was not entitled to 
its wages ; Justice therefore could inflict no punish- 
ment ; and const qucntly his body must have been 
placed beyond the reach of death. By being desti- 
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tute of the cause, he ^as exempted from its effect, 
and entitled to a mode and duration of being, which 
could know no termination, and be exposed to no 
decay. It is therefore to the influence of moral 
evil that we must look, for the primary source of 
those natural evils which imbitter life ; and, finally, 
for the decay of the human body in all the gradual 
revolutions and changes, which are attendant upon 
mortals in this afflicted state of things ; and that 
ultimate dissolution of its component parts, which 
invariably succeeds to death. 

it has been proved in the preceding Sections, that 
if moral evil had never entered into the world, death 
would necessarily have been unkown ; and this 
fact arises from the immutability and moral justice 
of God. But as the human bodv was made from 
a combination of those distinct elements, into which 
matter had been divided, some further process be- 
oame necessary in the divine economy, to perpetuate 
the duration of this compound, and to preserve it 
from natural decay. For since the matter of which 
the bodv was formed had been collected from the 
different elements, we may naturally presume, that 
the particles which were thus collected, included 
within themselves a natural tendencv to seek their 
respective elementary abodes. 

Whether the dissolution to which all compounded 
bodies are now liable, arise from the peculiar na- 
ture of the atmosphere with which wc are sur. 
rounded, or from that inherit tendrncv which re- 
sides within the particles themselves, continually 
urgLig them towards their native abodes, is a poin* 
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on which I have no occasion to decide. It apptars 
highly propablc, that dissolution arises from the 
mutual influence of both. For, though all matter 
be in itself perfectly indiflferent to motion and rest, 
and is perfectly passive when removed from all ex- 
ternal influence, yet, from a native tendency some- 
what aniilogous to gravitation, which is now im- 
pressed upon every particle, these particles, while 
removed from their primitive elements, and detained 
by an adhesive power, in any given combinations, 
in which they may be placed, perpetually seek their 
elementary state of repose. Nevertheless, while 
the power of adhesion continues, through which 
these exile panicles arc detained within the con- 
fines of the compounded body, this adhesion must 
be too strong for the elementary tendency of the 
particles to overcome. And hence it is that bodies 
continue in existence through the adhesion of the 
parts, while the parts themselves are actuated by 
opposite tendencies, and are constantly seeking a 
separation from each other. And hence also, it 
may be undeniably inferred, that uhile this adhesive 
power continues permanent, the particles themselves 
must preserve their respective stations, and ntccs- 
siuily rt;miun in contact with each other, notwith- 
standljig tlic oppoi,itc tendencies which are presum- 
ed to reside in ail. 

Nor thoui^h we have admitted the native and inhe- 
rent tendency, of the diflcrent elementary particles, 
u>sep':rate, and to Svfck their native homes, yet, while 
1)V thj power of adhesion this contact is preserved, 
l\v: \vJ»/^.!o body mrist b? nearly in a p'lsslvc: st:ite ; at 
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least, it must be passive in proportion to the adjust- 
ment of those elements of which it is composed. 
The power of adhesion which cements the parts 
must be considered as counteracting all hostile ten- 
dencies ; and as making a point of union to arise 
from that mutual contact which it continues to pre- 
serve. And probably as this adhesive energy coun- 
teracts tliat tendency which the particles have, to 
seek their respective elements, matter must be re- 
duced to nearly the same condition, as that in which 
it would have been if no such tendency had resided 
within any part of the compounded body. It will' 
therefore folow, that the dissolution of the body 
cannot be justly said to originate exclusively in any 
tendency which is lodged within the particles of 
which it is composed, because this tendency is sub- 
dued by the power of adhesion, but dissolution must 
primarily originate in some external cause. This 
cause appears to be the atmosphere. 

That atmospheric air, by its penetrating quali* 
ties, must be capable of entering most of the hiddi.-n 
recesses of all compounded bodies, is a truth too 
obvious to require proof. And we are well assured 
from observation and experiment, that i^ is capable 
of destroying that adhesive quality, which combines 
the distinct particles of which the human body is 
formed, and through which the different elements 
adhere together. The adhesion being destroyed, 
through the penetrating influence of atmospheric 
air, particle after particle must be disengaged from 
the preceding union, and disengaged from their 
compounded state. And as this discharge of the par- 
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That the tree of life was placed in the garden 
of Eden will admit of no doubt with those who be- 
lieve the Bible, and it is incumbent on those who 
disbelieve it to account for facts which they dare not . 
deny ; and to substitute in the room of scripture 
a more rational account than that which they de- 
spise. As this tree of life was planted in the 
garden by him who does nothing in vain, we are 
well assured that it must have been planted there 
for some purpose, and to know what that purpose 
was, is the principal question remaining, into which 
we must now inquire. 

It is expressly called, in the language of Moses 
the tree of life^ which name could not have been 
given to it, unless it were endued with a life-giving 
quality. Now certain it is, that this tree could not 
have been designed to communicate the origin of 
life, because this supposition is contradicted by the 
whole train of circumstances connected with it. 

which prevented the particles from retiring to their native 
abodes. In this case also we see the infinite goodness of God 
in providing the Tree of Life ^ the salubrious efficacy of which, 
we may presume, counteracted the dissolvent quality of the at- 
mosphere, and preserved tlie body unhurt, amidst the opposite 
tendencies which encircled it. In this view we discover the 
perpetuity of the human body ensured on the most permanent 
basis, though composed of particles which belong to different 
elements, each of which had an innate tendency to seek its 
native abode. And at the same time we discover this assurance 
of perpetuity, while the body was surrounded with an atmos- 
phere which penetrated its inmost recesses, and which perpet- 
ually tended to destroy the adhesion of those particles of which 
\\ was composed. 

G 
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pounded of dissoluble parts, was preserved from 
dissolution and decajr. 

If this tree of life, whatever might have been its 
nature, had not possessed the invigorating quality, 
why was it denominated the Tree of Life ? Why 
was it placed in the garden in the primeval state of 
man ? Why was it removed when moral evil was 
introduced ? And removed on this express account^ 
lest man put forth his handy and take^ and eat^ a?id 
live for ever ?. Is it that we are amused in the book 
of God with idle theories ? Or can we suppose that 
the Father of mercies has sent us these accounts, 
to mock the creatures whom he had created, and that 
he has thus added deception to the miseries of human 
life ? If conduct like this can be attributed to God, 
we are at a loss to know the essential properties of 
his nature, and are utterly unable to reconcile such 
actions with his exalted perfections. But if such 
conduct be not attributable to him, we then must at- 
tribute to the tree of life, a life-giving quality, and 
finally conclude that the efficacy of its fruit tended 
to ensure immortality to those bodies which in 
themselves were formed of dissoluble parts. In the 
following order, therefore, this branch of the divine 
economy presents itself to our view. 

The human body which God created, was form- 
ed of parts ; these parts had been taken from dif- 
ferent elements, and included in their nature, a 
perpetual tendency towards their primitive abodes. 
To counteract this tendency which resided within 
the parts, an adhesive power was communicated, 
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body B. must remain forever. For as the tenden- 
cies of the particles, in B. are supposed to be either 
equal or unequal, those particles which had been 
taken from C. will, in either case, prevent those 
which had been taken from A. from separately re- 
turning to their native abode at A. and the result 
will be exactly the same if we reverse the case. 
But if, through any external cause, the adhesion or 
contact in B. should be destroyed, each particle 
would be at liberty to retire to its respective element, 
through its native tendency ; and in this case the 
compounded body B. would be no more. Hence 
then it plainly follows, that though we consider B. 
to be a compounded body, and though the particles 
which compose it have tendencies to other abodes, 
yet, while these tendencies are counteracted, and 
the contact preserved, the compounded body must 
be indissoluble, and coubcquently immortal. 

Now this comparison, even if partial in its appli- 
cation, will sufficiently prove the point for which ij 
has been adduced. The human body is the com- 
pound in question, and this illustrative argument 
will prove, that while the power of adhesion con- 
tinues perfect and entire, though the particles of 
which it was composed, may have distinct tenden- 
cies to depart to their respective elements, yet, 
while the power of adhesion remains, these distinct 
tendencies would be overcome, and the com- 
pounded body will be precisely the same as though 
ao such tendency had inhered in any of the particles 
of which it was composed. 
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To destroy that adhesion which united the differ- 
ent parts of the human body together, the atmos« 
phere had undoubtedly a power ; and if nothing 
had been created to counteract its efficacy, no doubt 
that it must eventually have been dissolved. But 
to suppose the dissolution of the human body to take 
place, either through the defect of its own nature, 
or through an adverse principle in any external 
cause while we admit moral evil to be unknown, is 
to impeach the moral justice of God. 

The justice of God could only engage him to 
prevent death from taking place, the ways and man- 
ners must be left to his disposal. He might have 
created an atmosphere without including within it 
any noxious qualities, or he might have given such 
qualities to it and have counteracted their efficacy, 
without implicating the principles of eternal justice. 
He might also have formed the body of particles 
which had no tendencies contrary to one another ; 
or have formed it from those which had an opposite, 
and have provided for the safety of the body through 
the medium of some cement which should unite the 
whole together, without being chargeable with mu- 
tability, and without being unjust. These, or a va- 
riety of other ways, all equally within the reach of 
infinite power, the Almighty might have selected, 
as infinite wisdom might have directed his choice. 

But in the midst of these possible theories, we 
find that he chose to create the human body, under 
circumstances apparently the least favourable to its 
continuence, while he provided for its perpetuity on 
the most immoveable basis. He compounded it of 
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{v«kl« of opposite tendencies, which had been 
sckcced from distant elements ; and then placed 
this body under the influence of an atmosphere, ca- 
pable of dissolving the adhesion through which the 
different particles which composed it, adhered to- 
gether. Yet, even under these circumstances, he 
provided for its safety by the tree of life, the salu- 
brity of which not only counteracted the influence of 
the atmosphere, but protected the adhesive power 
which preserved the particles, and renewed the 
body in perpetual vigour. 

Thus then we find, that what tendency soever to 
dissolution may be presumed to reside in all com- 
pound bodies, Infinite wisdom had wisely provid- 
ed for the immortality of man, in the primeval 
state of things, by an efficacy which must have 
overcome, and risen superior to those circumstances 
6n which the objection which we have been examin- 
ing, rests. The tree of life must have placed the 
human body at a distance which must for ever have 
prevented the approaches of death, and have en- 
sured to it that immortality which is lost, and can 
only be attained, when the sea and the grave shall 
finally restore their dead. 

And hence also, on a review of those principles 
which we have surveyed, the following inferences 
and conclusions rise before us. While moral evil is 
presumed to have no existence, no other reason can 
arise in any subsequent period of duration, why the 
body should be destroyed, than what must have ex. 
isted antecedently to its actual creation ; for where 
any given created being continues morally and phy- 
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sically the same, no change whatever can be pre- 
sumed to have taken place ; and certain it is^ that no 
new moral obligation can be presumed to originate 
in a being that is absolutely perfect and immutable 
in all his ways. And if we admit the same moral 
causes to have been in existence at the primary 
formation of man, through the active operation of 
which the human body has been since destroyed, 
we shall feel ourselves utterly unable to vindicate 
the divine justice in the creating of man. For if 
God be under a moral obligation to destroy the 
human body, and this obligation arises from the 
nature of moral justice, (and without this divine 
goodness must have forbidden the event) this obli- 
gation must have existed from eternity ; God must 
therefore have been under a moral obligation to de- 
stroy the body, even in that identical moment in 
which he called it into being from the dust of the 
earth. And to suppose God to have chosen to create 
a body, which he, in that very moment must have 
been under an obligation to destroy, is to make the 
choice of God to operate in hostility to moral justice ; 
and that choice which thus operates in hostility to 
moral justice, must in itself be unjust. But to sup- 
pose the fountain head of all justice and perfection 
to be actuated by a choice which is repugnant to all 
that is just and perfect, will involve some palpable 
contradictions ; and therefore this choice cannot be 
applied to God. 

But if, on the contrary, no such obligation did 
exist in God, and no moral cause of destruction 
could have exbtcd in man^ either when he was 

H 
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created, or in any subsequent period, while he pre- 
served his rectitude and innocence ; and since all 
na/ura/ tendencies to dissolution^ and na/t/ra/ caus- 
es of destruction, are presumed to be counter- 
acted, it becomes a subject of further inquiry to 
know whence this moral obligation has arisen. 
Whatever the cause may be, of this truth we are 
satisfactorily assured, that it could not have existed 
in the original state of things, but that it must date 
its commencement from some subsequent period. 
And of this we may also be convinced, that to this 
cause we must attribute all the inroads which have 
been made on the creation of God, in all its parts, 
as well as that final dissolution which the human 
body is Arstined to undergo. 
/ We may, nevertheless presume with confidence, 
that as this cause of calamity is but an intruder into* 
the fair empire of creation, when it shall be done 
tway, and be completely banished from the world, 
then a renovation of all nature shall take place ; 
then things shall be recalled back to their primeval 
stations, and death itself shall be no more. Then, 
moral evil, and those natural effects which have 
been produced by its innovations, shall cease for 
ever, and the original energies which called crea- 
tion into actual existence, re-assuming their sta- 
tions, shall continue without obstruction to operate 
through eternity. 
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CHAPTER U. 



ON TRB INTRODUCTIOir OF HOBAL EVIX., AND ITS 
INFLUENCES ON THE HUMAN BODY; AND ON 
THE KhUOVAL OF THB TREE OF LIFE. 

£ Rou the various arguments which have been ad- 
duced in the preceding Sections, I conceive that it 
will be admitted, that a finite being which had been 
created in a state of moral rectitude, and which God 
at the moment in which it was created was under no 
moral obligation, to destroy, could not have created 
that moral obligation, while its nature and tenden- 
cies remained the same, and while, it continued in 
the same state in which it was created. And as God, 
from the immutability of his nature, must be incapa- 
ble of those imperfections which are implied in such 
a change as we must suppose, no cause could ori- 
ginate with him, while the creature preserved its pri- 
mitive state. For since the existence of the human 
body must have added to the felicities of life« it ap« 
pears imposuble to conceive that God should de- 
stroy this body, without diminishing that portion of 
happiness which his goodness had originally given ; 
and which, in this view, he must have made to de- 
pend upon the preservation of the material part of 
man. If, therefore, to suppose that God can, with- 
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out any adequate cause, destroy any portion of that 
felicity which originated in his goodness, be to place 
his goodness in opposition to itself, which will 
amount to a contradiction; it follows with decisive 
evidence, that if moral evil had never entered into 
the world, the human body, as well as the human 
soul, must have been immortal. Thus far, the 
ground appears clear ; thus far no obligation to des- 
troy man nor any cause of dissolution has made its 
appearance, either on the part of God or man ; and 
thus far, immortality appears to be inseparable from 
the primitive state. 

But in the midst of this plausibility of theory, we 
find that all the arguments which have been adduced 
are placed in direct opposition to fact. The world 
is constantly falling to pieces round about us, and 
human bodies are hourly peopling the abodes of 
death. Generation succeeds to generation, and man 
to man ; and, iii a few more years, it will be forgot- 
ten by our posterity tlfat we were ever born. 
Hence then we are assured, that the arguments ad^ 
vanced must apply to another state of things ; a 
state that existed before either moral evil or death 
had made its entry into the territories and habitation 
of man. And hence also we learn, that some 
important change must have taken place in the state 
of man, to produce those disastrous effects which 
constantly appear in these terrestrial regions. 
.f I^o change can take place in a being that is im- 
jnutable ; the changes which have entered into ex* 
istence, niust, therefore, reside in man ; and no 
cause appears capable of producing those changes 
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v^hich we discover, but moral evil. It is to moral 
evil, therefore, that we must look for all the dis- 
asters and calamities whicji afflict and imbitter life ; 
and to this cause we must attribute the final dissolu- 
tion of the human body, as well as its state of capti- 
vity in the empire of death. ^ 

But for moral evil, death could have had no ex- 
istence, because it is the reward of sin ; the Eden 
of our ancestors would have been our lot for a sea- 
son, which we are now unable to comprehend, till, 
perhaps by the appointment of God, we might have 
been translated into another region, where probation, 
peccability and contingencies, would have been 
alike unknown. 

We are now called to survey a scene, which pre- 
sents us with causes, obligations, and consequences, 
totally distinct from those, which, in the preqeding 
Sections, havb occupied our thoughts. In those we 
have contemplated the primitive and immortal state 
of man ; and in this, we must behold the entrance of 
moral evil into the world, and view the fatal influ- 
ence which it has extended over the human body ; 
the former we discover in theory, but the latter we 
must experience in awful fact. 

What the nature of moral evil is in the abstract, 
probably, in the present state, we shall never know ; 
it is, however well known in its effects and conse- 
quences ; and from hence we learn that it is and must 
be exactly the reverse of God. That it had a be- 
ginning has been already proved ; and that it has 
corrupted and debased human nature, is too plain to 
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require any evidence. > When we take a survey of 
moral evil, and contemplate human nature, it appears 
mysteriousthat itshould be capable of extending in* 
fluences over the material part of man. Accustom- 
ed as we have I)een to behold matter operating 
through the medium of matter, it is not without 
some difficulty, that we can divest our minds of 
those local prejudices which are connected with our 
habits of reflection. 

There are, however, appearances in the creaticm, 
which, though capable of demonstration, are equally 
removed from popular observation, and abstract- 
edly from those modes of proof of which they are 
susceptible, would equally lay an embargo on all 
belief. And were the immediate influence of moral 
evil on the material part of man, placed as much 
within the reach of demonstration, as those singu* 
)ar appearances which the more visible parts of crea* 
tion afibrd, improbability in appearance would 
never be considered as an argument against fact, 
Qor would it operate as an obstacle against our 
belief. 

That spirit is capable of operating upon matter, 
will hardly admit of a moment's doubt, it being sup* 
ported by the most unquestionable evidence, that of 
sensible proof. For if all primary motion in the 
material world has been impressed upon matter by 
some foreign impulse, it is evident that it must 
have originated in a source distinct from, and inde- 
pendent of matter ; and, therefore, to a being which 
is purely spiritual, we must look for the origin of 
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that motion which is so visible in our senses and 
intellectual powers. If then all motion which we 
perceive in matter must primarily have originated 
in spirit, it must undeniably follow, that spirit n^ust 
have modes o( communicating its impulses to mat- 
ter, though these modes are too obscure for our 
comprehension. 

That there is within us a spiritual substance is a 
point which I shall assume without attempting to 
prove, and that there is an intimate connection 
between this spiritual substance, and the material 
part of man, is evident from the whole course of 
human actions.^ But how this connection is form- 
ed, how any influence is communicated, and by 
what secret ties the union is preserved, are points, 
which, in the present state of being, perhaps we 
shall never know. The immaterial principle which 
resides within us, is, without all doubt, capable of 
influencing and operating up6n our bodies, but to 
what points this influence and operation extend, or 
where those lines are drawn, beyond the boundaries 
of which they cannot pass, are sui)jects which elude 
our deepest researches. 

Most men are willing to allow that this influence 
shall extend to those cases in which we can trace 
the connection, and here we are apt to presume that 
all influence must end. But certain it is, that we 
have no more right to say to the influence of spirit 
over matter, thus far shalt thou come, but no further, 
than odiers have to deny this influence altogether, 

^ S«e my Essay on the IiQinateriality and Immortality of 
the Human Soul. 
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because they can trace out no connection between 
the two substances/ The inability of one man to 
comprehend how this influence should extend be- 
yond the boundaries of his comprehension, can no 
inore be admitted as an argument, that the influence 
must terminate there, than the inability of another 
to comprehend this influence, in any possible case 
whatever, can be admitted as an argument ag^nst 
its existence. In both of these cases, the extent of 
human comprehension is unjustly made the bound- 
ary of the influence of spirit. In the latter case, 
we have a decisive proof that the decision is errone- 
ous, and we have but little reason more to believe 
that the former is free from error. The plain truth 
seems to be, that our comprehension of any given 
fact, can never prescribe boundaries to it ; the fact 
itself must be admitted to exist independently of 
human knowledge ; and, therefore, the influence 
of spirit must be allowed to operate in those regions 
where the human understanding cannot possibly 
enter, r The hopes and fears, the joys and griefs, the 
pains and pleasures of the present life« will, in a 
thousand cases, prove the fact, because we must 
admit their existence, and they can be traced to no 
other source ; and with the influences which are 
thus extended through natural life, must be con- 
nected the influence of those causes which produce 
both moral and immoral actions. 

That moral evil has in itself a positive and inde- 
pendent existence, I believe no one will affirm ; it 
therefore can have no more than a relative being, and 
can exist no longer than those beings continue to 
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exist, which are capable of moral actions. For if 
all moral agents were at once destroyed, it would 
be an absurdity too gross to be imposed upon the 
mind of man, to suppose that in this case moral evil 
could have any kind of existence. As, therefore, 
moral evil has not in itself any kind of positive 
existence, we must look to moral agents for all the 
being which it can possibly possess. And although 
moral evil is, in a moral point of view, nothing 
more than the sinful thoughts and actions of a mo* 
ral agent^ physically capable of a better conduct^ 
yet so far can it extend its fatal influence in its ef- 
fects and consequences, as to derange the whole 
human system, separate soul and body, decompose 
our whole corporeal frame, and finally lodge our ma- 
terial parts in the house appointed for all living, in 
which state they must continue until the arrival of 
that period, in which God shall accomplish those 
promises which he has made to restore human na- 
ture from the grave. 

That moral evil must be incapable of annihila- 
ting any j)art of the substance of man, must be evi- 
dent from this consideration, moral evil is not God. 
And certain it is, that nothing less than infinite, can 
cause that which is matter to become no matter, or 
cause that which is spirit to cease to be spirit ; for 
in these two substances the whole of man consists. 
Moral evil, therefore, whatever may be its nature, 
cannot annihilate any substance. And as moral 
evil is incapable of annihilating any substance, so, 
by the same reasoning, it will appear equally ab- 
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surd for us to suppose that death possesses any- 
such power. For as death is the offspring of moral 
evil, and since nothing can communicate what it 
has not, it will involve a contradiction to suppose, 
that moral evil has communicated to death an anni- 
hilating power which it did not possess itself* It 
therefore follows, that neither moral evil nor death 
can possibly annihilate any substance, because nei- 
ther the form^ nor the latter is infinite ; and certain 
it is, that nothing less than infinite can desupy any 
given substance, which nothing less than infinite 
could create. 

But how impossible soever it may appear, that 
death should annihilate any given substance, yet, 
when we apply its influences to compounded bodies, 
the whole scene assumes a different aspect. The 
composition of a being is not the substance of that 
being; nay, the composition may be totally destroy- 
ed, while the component parts remain uninjured 
and entire. The influence of moral evil may there- 
fore extend to the composition of the body, with- 
out affecting the substance of it. Thus c^eath may 
destroy the modification of the body, whi!e the parts 
themselves remain immoveable in their own na- 
tures, beyond the reach of injury and decay. The 
same power which moral evil has to destroy the in- 
timate connection between soul and body, must 
be equally capable of dissolving the constituent 
parts, of which our bodies are composed. And by 
secretly operating, in its natural effects, upon the 
whole mass, it may destroy the adhesion of the 
parts, and finally reduce to its primitive state, that 
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body which was originally formed from the dust of 
the earth. But these changes can only affect the 
modification of body, and the arrangement of its 
constituent parts. The substance itself is not af- 
fected by these changes ; it must still continue to 
retain the identity of its nature, and exist at an in«> 
finite distance from the reach of death. 

It may, perhaps, be said that, " since moral evil 
has only a relative existence, we can have no concep- 
tion how it can produce those effects which shall 
finally terminate in the separation of the component 
parts of the body." That we cannot comprehend 
the physical manner of its operation, I most readily 
admit. Neither, I must contend, can we compre- 
hend how these pans were previously united which 
death dissolves ; nor do we know how moral evil 
can accomplish that separation which takes place 
between body and soul. We know not, indeed, 
how moral evil could extend its influence over the 
immaterial part, so as to contaminate and debase 
it ; nor can we know why it should be capable of 
alienating the soul from God, any more than we 
can comprehend why it should expose our bodies 
to disease and affliction in time, and our. soi^ls to 
endless misery beyond the grave. In all these cases, 
the facts themselves are unquestionably certain ; 
while the modes of action are incomprehensible, 
and the physical process in each case seems to be 
alike unknown. 

But, since from the most decisive reasonings, 
and most unquestionable authority ; since from that 
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knowledge which we have of the nature and attri- 
butes of God ; of the primeval state of man, and of 
the analogy of nature ; it must be admitted, that 
(death could originally have had no existence in the 
works of God; we are furnished with every proof 
which the nature of the subject can admit, that 
death, which is a natural evilj is an effect. wliich 
can result from no other cause than moral evil ; and 
to attribute, either death, or tthat consequent disso- 
lution which the body undergoes, to any other, is to 
break down all distinctions between right and wrong, 
^tween good and evil, and to darken with impen- 
etrable shadows every principle of moral justice. 
Thus, then, since no other cause can be presumed 
to exists except moral evil^ to which we can, con- 
sistently with justice and truth, attribute the aliena- 
tion of the soul from God, its contamination with 
guilt, its separation from the body, and finally the 
0is-union of all the bodily parts ; the fact presses it- 
self upon us with an evidence more imperious than 
mere probability can afford ; and we have all the 
assurance, which the subject can encourage us to 
expect, that moral evil is the cause of death. 

It was. admitted in the preceding section, that^ 
since matter has been divided into those elements 
with which we are encircled ; all particles taken 
from either, have in themselves a native tendency 
to repair or fill up their respective abodes- It was 
also admitted, that the body of Adam had been 
Qpmposed of matter after being thus divided ; and at 
the same time it was contended, that an adhesive 
ppwer lodged in the compounded body, preserved 
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its equilibrium, and counteracted that innate ten* 
dency which the parts of all compounded bodies 
possess. But the atmosphere, it was presumed, by- 
its dissolvent qualities, tended to destroy that adhe- 
sive power, which had been deemed so necessary 
to the preservation of the human body ; because 
this body liad been compounded of parts. This 
circumstance conducted us to the tree qflife^ which 
God had planted in the terrestrial paradise ; the 
fruit of which, man, after he had violated the com- 
mand of his Creator, was forbidden to taste, lest, 
by eating, he should live for ever. And hence the 
conclusion became inevitable ; namely, that Al- 
mighty Power selected this tree of life as an instru- 
mental medium, through which he secured the im- 
mortality of that body, which, by being formed of 
parts, had a natural tendency to dissolution. 

Now, since this sacred tree has been planted in 
the garden of Eden, and was continued there 
until moral evil entered into the world ; and was 
placed beyond the reach of man as soon as he had 
transgressed the commands of God ; the dissolu- 
tion of the human body became an inevitable conse- 
quence of its removal. For, since all the atoms of 
compounded bodiesare removed from their primitive 
elements, while they hold their stations in the body 
modified ; they can only remain in their peculiarly 
modified state, through that power of adhesion which 
connects the parts. The instant, therefore, that this 
adhesive power relaxes in its energy, the natural 
tendency of the particles begins to act ; and in pro. 
portion a^ this adhesive power becomes weakened^ 
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progressive dissolution prevails, till the adhesive 
power being entirely destroyed, consigns over the 
compounded body to that complete dissolution 
which is consequent on death. 

The removal of the tree of life^ must, without all 
doubt, have been an act of God, in which nothing 
besides could have been the efficient cause. But, al- 
though God, by his own will and power, placed this 
tree beyond the reach of man, the moral cause of 
that exertion of power must have been moral evil. 
And, by thus admitting moral evil t<>have so ahered 
the state of things, as to cause that exertion of the 
divine power to remove the tree of life, we may 
make moral evil to be the primary cause of the dis- 
solution of the body, without even obliging ourselves 
toadmit the necessity of moral evil, immediately act- 
ing upon it, to produce that effect which we behold. 

But, even admitting that ** if moral evil be the 
cause of dissolution, it must have an immediate ac- 
tion upon the body," as some contend ; I am so far 
from conceiving that the remark contains any insu- 
perable dilEculty, since the whole analogy of nature 
appears to furnish us with instances, in which the 
action of spirit influences matter, though the manner 
of its operations are totally unknown. If, there- 
fore, the action of spirit influence matter in the or- 
dinary course of nature, there surely can be nothing 
irrational in presuming, that moral evil may so far 
extend its influence to man, as to dissolve the whole 
of our corporeal frame. 

If spirit operates upon matter, which is visible 
from the whole course of human actions, it must be 
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by some kind of motion or modification of action, 
there being no other way in which we can conceive 
the fact to be possible. Now, it is not the vice or 
the virtue of any given action in which the power of 
actuation resides ; but in the action itself, abstract- 
edly considered, with which vice and virtue have 
little or no connection. It is true, that all moral 
actions must partake either of vice or virtue ; and 
the effects which they produce will be perfectly an- 
alogous to their nature ; but since it is the action it* 
self of which we speak, in its relation to its cause, 
the object must be physically the same, whether it 
partake of vice or virtue, or be perfectly indifferent 
to both. For, though moral evil be nothing more, in 
itself, than the action of spirit unrighteously directed, 
yet still it is in itself as much an action, as if neither 
vice nor virtue had ever applied to moral agents. 
Thus then, even admitting moral evil to extend its 
influence immediately to the human body, we feel 
no more difficulty in accounting for its dissolution, 
than in accounting for those various actions which 
mark human life. And it becomes perfectly com- 
prehensible, without obliging us to have recourse to 
that miraculous power, to which, abstractedly from 
moral evil, we should be obliged to appeal. 

But, when, from this View of the immediate in- 
fluence of moral evil operating upbn our bodies, we 
turn our thoughts to that medium through which 
God has thought proper to act, namely, by the re- 
moval of the tree of life, the case assumes a more 
unquestionable aspect. Here we view the final dis- 
solution of the human body, as the necessary result 
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of things in the present state of the world ; and the 
evidence which supported the fact^ presses itself up- 
on us with an energy which can hardly fail to pro- 
duce conviction. 

It may indeed be siud, that *' by introducing the 
removal of the tree of life, as the cause of our disso- 
lution, we gave a discharge to moral evil ;" but this 
objection must surely be founded in mistake. It 
has been already proved, that God is unchangeable 
in all his ways ; and, as all possible perfection is es- 
sential to his nature, he must have an invariable at- 
tachment to purity, and an invariable aversion from 
vice of ever^ kind. He placed the tree of life in the 
garden for the preservation of holy beiiigSj but for 
no other. But, as in the instant when moral evil 
entered into the world, holiness departed from hu- 
man nature ; so^ consequently, the beings whom 
God had promised to support were no where to 

be found. 

If then, the tree of life had been permitted to 
continue, after primeval rectitude had departed from 
man, God must have been mutable, in suffering 
this tree to be applied to purposes to which his pro- 
mises did not extend. And this mutability, in his 
actions, must have annihilated an essential property 
of his nature, while it must have added to the cala- 
mities of life, by perpetuating the miseries of man. 
The perpetuity of being in a state checquered witli 
good and evil, must have perpetuated evil as well 
as good ; and that action which perpetuates evil, 
when with justice it can be omitted, must be too 
nearly allied to injustice to be applicable to God. 
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Perhaps the atmosphere which we now respire, 
and that food from which we derive our daily nou- 
rishment, while they invigorate for a moment, have 
within them a latent power to injure and destroy our 
frame, and unite in contributing towards the disso- 
lution of that body, which they now nourish and 
support. But, when the present state of things 
shall be swept aside ; when a new sera shall com- 
mence, when the face of nature shall be renovated, 
and the human body restored from the grave, shall 
inherit another, and more favourable clime ; then 
shall we be removed from these impediments, and 
placed beyond the reach of these ^' injurious assist^ 
ances,'' which we now derive from respii^ti 
food, our bodies will feel no intcriial tendencies to 
dissolution ; and, by being removed from all exter- 
nal causes of decay, the parts of which they will be 
composed shall adhere for ever. 

Whether, in the earliest stage of human existence, 
the atmosphere and food of which we speak, were 
precisely the same as they are now, or whether they 
have undergone a change, are pouits not for me to 
decide. It seems most probable, that, like other 
parts of degenerated nature, they have sustained 
some injury ; and the atmosphere, like the earth, 
may have been cursed/or the sake of man. It, 
bowever still retains a small portion of its primitive 
sdubrity ; and that portion which it possesses may 
Indus to conjecture what its state must have been 
in those happy days, when moral evil was unknown. 
y^ influences at present seem alike extended to all 
the visible parts of the creation with which we are 
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the body, which shall survive the grave, though 
composed of separable parts, if constituted in a si- 
milar manner, must be unaffected by all external 
impulses, and,conse(|uently, must continue for ever. 
And, therefore, the mere compound of any given 
body, under these circun^stances, cannot in itself be 
adduced as an argument against the perpetuity of its 
b^ing, when matter itself shall be divested of those 
tendencies, which must have originated either in a 
peculiarity of local circumstances, or in external 
pauses, which must be destroyed. And, hence it 
follows also, that all those arguments which may be 
^rawn from the compounded state of our future 
bodies, to invalidate our belief in their immortality, 
must necessarily appear fallacious. 

In addition to the circumstances, which have been 
stated in the preceding paragraphs, the following 
remarks ought not to be omitted. * The adhesive 
parts of any compounded body, which is purely ma- 
terial, which our future bodies must be, are as 
much matter as the parts which are cemented by 
this adhesion. And we have no more reason to be- 
lieve, that a tendency to dissolution can reside in 
the adhesive particles, than in those which are pre- 
sumed to be more solid and compact ; and, there- 
fore, an adhesive particle, placed \a an adhesive 
State, must preserve its station as much so as one 
that is supported by that adhesion. For, where 
any given portion of matter, which is in itself per- 
fectly inert, is removed from all external influence 
and impulse, it cannot possibly have any tendency 
to remove from that station in which it was first 
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placed. It must preserve its native inertness the 
moment after it was ccpated, it must be the same 
the moment following, and consequently must con- 
tinue in that state for ever. The removal of all ex- 
ternal impulses and influence must place particles^ 
which are inert, beyond the reach of change ; and 
the same action, which established their first condi- 
tion, must continue to make that condition perma- 
nent ; and, under these circumstances, they must 
retain their adliesive properties and established situ- 
ations for ever. 

Thus far the argument will hold good, if we pre- 
sume that all matter is alike indifferent to motion 
and rest. But if, on the contrary, we presume 
that all matter possesses a certain power, by which 
it resists all change of place, as many have strongly 
contended, it will be considerably strengthened and 
confirmed. For, if all matter be capable of resist- 
ing more or less all changes of situation, then noth- 
ing but external impulse can remove any given par- 
tide from its station ; and such must be the nature 
of that impulse, that it must be capable of overcom- 
ing that resistance which the given portion of mat- 
ter makes in proportion to its magnitude or solid 
contents. What the precise quantity, or numerical 
particles of matter may be, of which our future 
bodies shall l>e composed, is a question foreign to 
*ie present inquiry. For certain it is, that neither 
specific quantity, nor numerical identity, can affect 
tht abstract nature of compounded bodies. But, 
admitting the principles to be genuine on which I 
iavc proceeded, namely, that all mqtter shall be rcr 
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duced to its original state ; then, when the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat^ the atmosphere must 
be destroyed ; then each particle shall preserve its 
station in our future bodies, and all the parts, of 
ivhich they shall be composed, will adhere indisso- 
lubly for ever. 

Hitherto, we have surveyed but one side of the 
case which was supposed. We have thus far pre- 
sumed in that future state, which we shall inherit, 
that particles taken from different elements will 
no longer seek distinct abodes ; but that, equally 
fixed in their respective stations, each particle shall 
be at rest ; and that having no tendency to wander 
from its station, in which it has been placed, the 
parts of our future bodies must adhere to each other 
through eternity. Such are the consequences which 
will result, upon a presumption that the discrimina* 
tion of elements shall be done away. 

But, if on the contrary, we presume that this dis- 
crimination of elements shall not be totally abol- 
ished as we have presumed ; and that they shall 
not be blended together, as in the original state of 
things, before they had their distinct natures assign- 
ed them ; yet we cannot avoid concluding, that, so 
far shall the face of things be changed, that they shall 
be deprived of their hostile influence towards one 
another, and happily concur in one harmonious ope- 
ration. Those bodies, which have slept for ages in 
llie dust of the earth, awakened bv die voice of the 
archangel, and the trump of God, while the world 
and all its appendages arc consumed with devouring 
fire, will undoubtedly retire beyond the reach of the 
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general conflagration, and, entering immediately 
into their eternal states, will live in regions where 
the atmosphere can extend no influence, and where 
gravitation can never reach. 

■ The destruction of the world by fire must anni- 
hilate that common centre to which our bodies now 
adhere, and constantly tend ; and, consequently, 
gravitation must necessarily be destroyed. This 
circumstance must counteract the tendency, which 
the grosser particles might have to cleave to their 
terrestrial confine, even though the atmosphere 
should remain, and though, in point of space, the 
renovated body shall be lodged within the sphere of 
its present attractive influence. But these points 
Will rise into consideration in some subsequent 
chapter, and to that chapter we must refer for the 
discussion. It is sufiicient in the present case, that 
we have seen the intro4.uction of moral evil into 
the world, together with its effects and consequen- 
ces ; and, that through the removal of the ti^ee of 
life, death has been entailed on all of woman bom. 
Thus, by the disobedience of one man sin has enter^ 
ed into the ivorldj and death by sin^ and thus has 
death passed upon all men^ because all have sinned 
and come short of the glory of Godj and hence wc 
are assured that the zvages of si?i is death. 
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separation from the soul. And it is evident from 
those views which we have taken of the whole sub- 
ject in general, and from those proofs which have 
been adduced in favour of the facts ; that in what 
light soever death may be surveyed, it can only be 
considered as acting in subordination to moral evil. 
And therefore, moral evil must be considered by us 
as the primary cause of all the degradation, which 
human nature, in this probationary state of exile, is 
destined to undergo. 

That the human soul*must survive the grave, is 
a truth which i^ generally admitted, and may be 
proved ; it must therefore exist in a state of consci* 
ousness throughout eternity. The sensations, to 
which we must submit hereafter, must be either 
pleasant or painful ; for, into no other forms can con- 
sciousness be resolved. This, therefore, brings im- 
mediately to our view a state of future punishments 
and rewards. 

To investigate the nature of those punishments 
and rewards, which await the guilty and the nghtC'* 
ousy when this life shall be lost and swallowed up in 
another ; is remote from my design. The eviden- 
ces which must support these facts may be drawn 
from the nature and attributes of God, when consi- 
dered in connection with vice and virtue ; so that 
the moral attributes of the Deity co-operate with his 
immutability, to ensure a state of retribution in an- 
other life. It will be sufficient for my present pur- 
pose, to presume that a state of felicity awaits the 
souls of the righteous, and from this ground will 
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which is conferred by God must be perfectly con- 
sistent with his nature ; • it can only find repose in 
that bosom which has received the impression of 
the divine image. Without this likeness, there can 
be no union ; where there is no union, there can 
be no concord ; and where there is no concord, 
there must be infelicity and woe. ^ 

But, since God is and must be necessarily devoid 
of all moral evil ; and, since man in his present con- 
dition is under its influence and dominion ; the con- 
sequence is inevitable, that an agreement under 
these circumstances can have no existence. It 
must therefore follow, that either God or man must 
change in nature, before they can possibly meet to- 
gether. For certain it is, that those gratificatipns 
which are pleasing to man, in his present state, arc 
such as God cannot possibly bestow, through the 
holiness and perfections of his nature ; while it is 
equally certain, that even the glories of heaven can 
communicate no felicity to man, through the cor- 
ruptions and depravity which reign in the human 
heart. And hence the necessity of a radical change 
before man can derive felicity from God. 

Now, since God is both immutable and perfect, 
it is evident that he can neither change, nor include 
moral evil in his nature ; and, since heaven is a 
"place of happiness, to which the souls of the rightc- 
ous shall be admitted ; and since felicity, under ex- 
isting circumstances, cannot be communicated ; the 
inevitable consequence is, that man must undergo 
a change. As therefore, moral evil is that, which 
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bossunk man beneath his primitive rank in the 
ieale of created excellency ; separated him from 
God, and thereby rendered him unfit for that felici- 
ty which he hc^ies to enjoy hereafter ; so, the re- 
moval of moral evil must restore lum to his primi- 
tive dignity and native grandeur ; and render him 
meet to be a partaker of that felicity, which the Al- 
mighty will confer in a future world. Hence then 
the certainty of future rewards demonstrates the ne- 
cessity and certainty, that, Jrom those uho are ad* 
mitled io glory ^ all moral evil musi be dofw axcay. 

If man, under the influence of moral evil, with 
all his passicms and propensities ^unsubdued, were 
to be admitted into heaven, even heaven itself could 
confer upon kim no felicity. 

^ The mind is its own place, and of itself * 
Can make a heaven of heU, a hell of heaven." 

For, as an agreement between the g^ ver of happi- 
fiess, and the receiver of it, must be necessary in 
order, to its pure enjoyment ; a previous qnalifica- 
tion must be admitted, and must be attjdned. But 
^ the influence of moral evil, is, under this consid- 
eration, presumed to be retained, no such qualifi- 
cation can be possessed ; and consequently, no feli- 
city can be enjoyed. As therefore, felicity is to be 
communicated in that celestial region, the necessary 
qualification for its possession must be obtained ; 
and as this cannot be where moral evil holds domin- 
ion, the plain consequence is, that moral evil must 

m 
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Man, in no station or mode of existence, can en- 
joy felicities which he has no appetites to relish. 
Neither, can the angry, the hostile and jarring dispo- 
sitions' of human nature, obtain indulgence from 
such objects as heaven with all its glories can afford. 
For, could we conceive, that these unholy disposi- 
tions could receive gratification in the abodes of 
bliss ; .wc must conceive that the most distant ex- 
tremes must blend together ; a supposition as repug- 
nant to our reason, as the possibility of contound- 
ing the north and south poles of the globe. As 
therefore, the felicities of heaven can never be enjoy- 
ed where moral evil holds domini(;n, because 
they are extremes which can never meet together ; 
and, as felicity must be communicated to tlio^e who 
^hail inherit heaven ; it evidently follows, that moral 
evil must be annihilated in the human soul, before 
it can inheriP the kingdom of God. 

If heaven, under circumstances which have been 
presumed, can yield felicity to man ; it must aiford 
the means of intoxication to the intemperate, wealth 
to the miser, and licentious pleasures to the debau- 
chee ; it must afford fields of blood to the warrior, 
visionary aggrandisement to the ambitious, and 
hold out scenes of temptation to the plunderers of 
mankind ; it must even gratify the most brutal and 
savage dispositions of human nature. Under such 
views, what are we to think of its constitution ? 
Wherein can it differ from this Aceldama, this 
** bedlam of the universe" which we inhabit ? How 
in such a case, and in such a region, can virtue be 
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life, in which they will be recompensed for all their 
sufierings here below ; those qualificationsi which 
are necessary for that enjoyment, must be previ- 
ously obtained. And since heaven is a state of pu- 
rity, which can admit of no alloy, the necessity of 
those qualifications becomes conspicuous, and en- 
forces the necessity that moral evil must be de- 
stroyed. 

Can then, those natural effects, which origi. 
nated in moral evil, which we have proved to be 
their primary cause, continue in existence when 
moral evil shall have been destroyed ? Or, can any, 
cause perpetuate natural evil besides that cause 
which primarily gave it birth. Surely these things 
appear impossible. For, if these effects can. conti- 
nue in existence, when that cause which produced 
them shall have been done away ; they must be ef- 
fects and not effects, at the same time, which is a 
plain and palpable contradiction. For, as the cause 
of death and dissolution, is moral evil, and this 
cause in respect to all the righteous, must be done 
away ; it therefore follows, that if no natui:^] effect 
can survive the cause which produced it, death and 
dissolution must cease, and the inevitable conse- 
quence is, that the human body must rise again from 
the grave. 

That no cause but moral evil, could occasion 
death, has been already proved, and we can have 
no conception that the power, through which it pro- 
duced these effects can be capable, either of trans- 
fer or delegation ; much less can we conceive that 
this power can be so bequeathed as to perpetuate 
these effects, when moral evil with which alone it 
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the continuance of the cause must be necessary to 
the continuance of the effect.' For, could we con- 
ceive that an effect could continue without an ade- 
4]uate cause ; we must of necessity make a contra. 
dictory supposition ; we must suppose it to be the 
continuance of an effect, and not the continuance of 
that effect at the same time, which is absolutely im- 
possible. As therefore, a contradiction cannot be 
admitted, and as no efiect can continue without an 
adequate cause ; as the cause of death is moral evil, 
and this cause in all the righteous must be destroy- 
ed ; the effect must discontinue by a natural conse- 
quence, through the destruction of the cause, and 
issue in an event, which we have already contem- 
plated ; namely^ the resurrection of the human bo- 
dy from the grave« 

That death is the effect of moral evil, has been 
already proved ; and consequently, that dissolution 
wluch b more immediately produced by death, must 
be attributed to the same primary cause. If there- 
forCi to presume that death can continue in exist- 
ence when moral evil is destroyed be contradictory, 
^ imagine that dissolution can survive the annihi- 
lation of death must be equally absurd, since, in 
^tiier case we must suppose that an effect survives 
"Che cause on which it is dependent for its 
^3wn existence. But, since these suppositions 
sut contradictory ; and impossible because contra- 
^iictory ; since the certainty of future rewards en- 
sures tiie destruction of moral evil, and the destruc^ 
tioD of moral evil ensures the annihilation of death ; 
80 the annihilation of death must ensure the anni- 
^tion of dissolution, and the annihilation of dis- 

M 
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solution must cause human nature to rise from the 
abodes of death. 

If dissolution continue after moral evil and death 
shall have been both destroyed, it is evident that it 
could not have been produced by either, because 
no natural effect can survive its cause. But, this 
conclusion is contrary to the proofs we have already 
adduced ; and is perfectly irreconcileable to the im- 
mutability and moral justice of God. Hence then, 
the same conclusion returns again upon us, name- 
ly, that as moral evil is the parent of that death, 
by which dissolution is more immediately produ- 
ced ; so, the removal of moral evil must finally 
lead to the destruction of dissolution as well as of 
that of death, and ultimately terminate in a resurrec- 
tion. For, since nothing but moral evil could pos- 
sibly have brought death into the world ; the remo- 
val of moral evil must necessarily extinguish those 
immediate and remote effects which ultimately de- 
pend upon it for their existence, and which can be 
supported in existence by no other cause. 

It may, perhaps, to the reasoning which I have 
advanced be objected thus. ** That if moral evil be 
the cause of death, and moral evil be removed from 
the righteous in the present life, no necessity can 
remain why death should ever take place. " In an- 
swer to this objection, I reply, that though moral 
evil will be the cause of death, and though it be re- 
moved from the soul of every genuine Christain on 
this side eternity ; yet death must necessarily take 
place, unless a miraculous interposition of divine 
power should invert the order of nature, and de- 
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stroy het laws, to prevent the fact. And my rea- 
sons for these assertions are comprised in the fol- 
lowing paragraph* 

It has been already admitted, that all bodies com- 
pounded of matter, since it has been divided into ele- 
ments, have within them a natural tendency to de- 
cay. Such was, and such still is the material part 
of man. To prevent this effect from taking place, 
God placed in the garden of Eden, the tree of lifcy 
the efficacy* of which counteracted that tendency 
which the parts of the human body possessed. And 
the removal of this tree, which took place immedi- 
ately after the introduction of moral evil, annihi- 
lating the only preventative to our dissolution, left 
the component parts of our body to follow that ten- 
dency, which then was, and still is inseparable from 
all terrestrial bodies, compounded of different ele- 
ments. Thus then, though moral evil shall be de- 
stroyed, the destruction of moral evil cannot restore 
the tree of life j and consequently, cannot prevent 
that inevitable consequence from taking place, which 
necessarily results in the present state of things from 
those elementary parts of which we are formed. 
But when the present state of things shall pass away, 
and this universe shall be dissolved, when those 
elements into which all matter is now divided, shall 
mingle Ja one common mass, and all nature shall 
undergo a grand revolution ; then those local ten- 
dcncics which now exist, shall either rest in the 
fipheie of action for which they were created ; or, 
having filled up the stations for which they were 
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have a cause, not only to produce but to continue it ; 
a cause which is adequate to its production and its 
continuance, and which must remain in union with 
the effect which it produced and which continues. 
Unless we admit those general propositions, the 
terms cause and effect become unintelligible ; and are 
devoid of meaning. But, as moral evil is the cause 
of death, and the primary cause of all those effects 
which are included in and result from it, whenever 
moral evil shall be done away, we behold the anni- 
hilation of the primary cause upon which death and 
all the consequences of death depend. And there- 
fore, if we admit that the natural effects of moral 
evil continue after their primary cause shall have 
been totally destroyed, we at once break down all 
connection between cause and effect ; and by so do- 
ing we make an effect, which by its name we ac- 
knowledge to be dependent, to continue through 
eternity, while we suppose the cause which is de. 
pendent, to be perfectly annihilated. 

Can any effect, I would ask, continue in exist- 
ence without a cause ? This surely must be impos- 
sible. Can any thing result from a cause, which is 
admitted to be extinct ? This must be impossible 
as the other. Can any thing, which has in itself 
no independent existence, derive a continuance of 
existence from itself? This cannot possibly be. In 
admitting iht first of these ca$es, we must presume 
what we have denominated an effect, to be an effect 
and not an effect at the same time, which is a 
plain contradiction. In admitting the second case 
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admitted ; and whether it be the former or the lat- 
ter» while either continues in existence, we behold 
the dissolution of the human body, and the primary- 
cause which produced it, in contact with each 
other. But, when death and moral evil are de- 
stroyed, unless the body rise again from the grave, 
we must suppose a change to take place in the 
condition of the dead, while their continuance in 
the grave will prove tlieir condition to be precisely 
the same that it was before death and moral evil 
were destroyed. But, as it is impossible for any 
condition to be the same while it is difierent.from 
what it was before, it will evidently follow, unless 
we admit a cdntradiction, that the dead must be 
restored to future life. But, this conclusion mu^t 
finally depend upon the certainty that a contradic- 
tion must be the reverse. 

The change which is presumed, arises from the 
distinction that must be between the existence and 
extinctioji of the cause of our dissolution. For, the 
state of any given being, whilst the cause of that 
state is in existence, can never be precisely, the 
same, as when the cause of that state is totally de- 
stroyed. For as, while in contact with its cause, 
the state of this being must be an effect resulting 
immediately from that cause, so the total removal 
of this cause must make the state of this being cease 
from being an effect thus resuhing ; and by its con- 
tinuance in existence, while the cause on which it 
depended is no more, it must be presumed to have 
acquired an independence. The passing from de- * 
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sible. It cannctt be in any future destiny which 
awaits the body ; for, if the cause of dissolution had 
never been removed, the body could only continue 
insensible for ever ; and, if it rise not from the 
grave, the period of its destiny is precisely the 
same. Nothing therefore, can be presumed, which 
can either increase the horrors of the grave, or me- 
liorate the condition of the lifeless atoms. In fine, 
I can discover no change in the state of the human 
body,^ in consequence of the removal of the pause 
of its dissolution, unless we admit a resurrection 
from the grave ; but, on the contrary, unless we 
admit that change which the resurrection implies^ 
the supposition involves in it this absurdity, that the 
state of the body is changed, and is not changed at 
the same time. As, therefore, this contradiction 
cannot be admitted into our reasonings; some 
change in the state of the dead must be acknow- 
ledged. But as no change can be conceived, while 
the body continues mouldering in the tomb, the ar« 
gument gives us all the evidence of moral certainty^ 
that the human body must rise again from the 
grave. 

That natural evil is either a consequence or an 
rfftct of that which is moral, is a point which is at 
once sanctioned by general consent, and founded 
upon fact ; and few are to be found who will attempt 
to dispute its certainty. In the lists of natural evil, 
death must be allowed to bear a distinguishing rank. 
If then all natural evil be either a consequence or 
an effect of that which is moral ; death itself must 
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depend for its continuance upon the continuance 
of moral evil. Consequently, when moral evil shall 
be done away, death itself must cease to have a be- 
ing ; because natural evil is dependant upon that 
which is moral. As .therefore, the destruction of 
moral evil, must issue in the destruction of death ^ so 
the destruction of death must issue in the destruction 
of those subordinate effects which result from it. 
And as the dissolution of the body is one of these 
effects which result from death, dissolution must be 
done away ; when therefore, dissolution shall We de«- 
stroyed, the human body must rise into newness of 
life, and partake of immortality. 

Thus then, since the annihilation of moral evil 
must involve the destruction of death, and the de- 
struction of those modes which the natural effects 
of death assume ; we have an assurance of a future 
resurrection, established upon the most unquestion- 
able evidence that moral certainty can afford. For, 
as death is a natural evil, and depends upon moral 
evil for its existence ; so those natural effects which 
result from death, must depend upon death for their 
existence ; in the same manner as death itself de- 
pends upon moral evil /or all that being which it 
possesses. And as all those natural effects which 
result from death, must, together with death, be 
included in the general term natural evily it follows, 
that when natural evil aJhall be destroyed, these na- 
tural effects and consequences must expire ; and 
the human body, escaping the embrace of death, 
which shall be no more, must quit the confines of 
the tomb. 
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Admitting then that natural evil is the efiect of 

that which is moral, of which the dissolution of our 

bodies must be no inconsiderable part ; to evade 

the force of the preceding argument, it must be 

assertpd, that '* natural evil can survive the cause 

which ^rst called it into being. ^^ To this objection 

I have already replied. And I have only again to 

repeat, that if the objection be admitted, we must 

suppose an effect to continue in existence without a 

cause ; which involves this contradiction, that it is 

an effect, and not an effect at the same time. As, 

therefore, natural evil cannot survive its cause ; it 

follows, that whenever moral evil shall be extracted 
from human nature, then, dissolution as well as 

death, both of which are branches, must expire. 

As therefore, the immortality of the human soul, 
and the certainty of those rewards which await the 
souls of the righteous, must be admitted, from evi- 
dences of the most indubitable nature; that moral 
evil must be extracted from them is a truth fcapa- 
ble of the most decisive proof ; since suc^h souls 
must be incapable of felicity, whilst tainted with 
moral evil, even if they should be admitted to a re- 
gion of unsuUied'^lory. As, therefore, moral evil 
must be separated from human nature, in order that 
it may be rendered capable of entering into a state 
of consummate joy ; and as natural evil cannot con- 
tinue to exist, when moral evil is destroyed, because 
it involves a contradiction, considerable weight is 
hereby added to this branch of moral evidence. For, 
since it cannot be denied that the separation of the 
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pared for them before the foundation of the world* 
Nevcrti^less, for the accomplishment of these vast 
and all important realities, we must direct our views 
to that eventful aera, .when death shall be forever 
slain, or swallowed up in eternal victory. Then, 
when natural evil shall be removed, when dissolu- 
tion shall be destroyed, and the will of man shall be 
lost in the will of God ; the bodies of all his saints 
shall come forth in glory and immortality, and every 
vestige of human degradation shall be for ever done 
away. 

SECTION II. 

Argumenh tending io prove^ that the Aimihilation 
of Moral Evil^ can only he effected by a Vicari' * 
ous Sacrifice. 

It has been observed in the preceding section, 
that no effect can cither commence existence, or 
continue it when begun, without a cause. And that 
this cause, to which any effect is justly ascribed, 
must be adequate to the production of it, may be 
reasonably esteemed as first principles of philoso- 
phy, I presume no one will dispute. To deny 
either of these points, will involve us in absurd!* 
ties and contradictions, \^hich it is useless to name. 

The arguments which have hitherto been ad- 
vanced in favour of the resurrection, have been 
chiefly founded upon the annihilation of death ; and 
the annihilation of death has been inferred from the 
presumed annihilation of moral evil, But, as the 
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and the nature of those rewards which await the 
righteous in a future state of being. But, how 
the destruction of moral evil is to be effected, re* 
mains yet to be considered ; and the great question 
now before us is, To what cause can we attribute 
an effect so important ? On thb cause must depend 
the happiness which awaits mankind beyond the 
grave ; and upon this cause must ultimately depend 
many of the principal proofs which we can adduce 
in favour of the resurrection of the body from the 
grave. It is a question, in which the christian and 
the unbeliever are alike interested ; and which in-* 
volves difficulties which chrbtianity alone can solve, 
and solve only by admitting the vicarious sacrifice 
of Jesus Christ. 

That man in a state of innocency must have been 
entitled to the protection of God, cannot with any 
pretence of justice be denied ; because the reverse 
will involve the conduct of God in absurdities and 
contradictions. And it is equally certain, that when 
moral^evil entered into the world and took posses- 
sion of the human heart, the relative situation of 
man to God^ must have been considerably changed. 
The justice which was before engaged in this pro- 
tection and preservation, now enforced a claim of 
an opposite nature, and demanded that satisfaction 
which culprits are obliged to make to a violated law. 

Under these circumstances, all hopes of future 
felicity must have abandoned the human bosom, 
and man must have been placed at an infinite dis- 
tance from its possession, unless his hopes had been 
founded upon some principle distinct from that in« 
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ezorable justice^ to which he had forfeited both his 
freedom and his life. For, since the utmost of his 
exertions could onljr have been available for the pre- 
sent moment, in his primeval state ; it is absurd to 
suppose, that in his lapsed condition, he could have 
acquired any additional qualifications, or new pow<> 
ers to exert in the cause of virtue^ Were we to 
admit this, we should be driven to this strange con^ 
elusion, that man, immediately after the introduc- 
tion of moral evil, was a lapsed being and not a 
lapsed being at the same time. But, as such con- 
tradiction never can be admitted, it plainly follows, 
that all human claims to protection were forfeited to 
divine justice; the relative situation of man as to 
his maker, must therefore have undergone a consid- 
erable change. 

If, however, on the contrary, while we admit 
the existence of moral evil, we suppose that the 
relative situation of man was not changed by its 
introduction ; we reduce moral evil ta a nonentity. 
And, from admitting its existence, while we ex- 
elude that change in man, which is essential to its 
being, and by which its existence can be known ; 
we are forced to suppose that moral evil exists and 
does not exist at the same time. And, as all those 
principles which involve contradictions must neces- 
sarily be false ; it plainly follows that the relative 
situation of man must have been considerably chang- 
ed by the introduction of moral evil into the world, 
since the reverse includes a contradiction. And, 
as his lapsed state could not possibly have confer- 
red upon him any new powers of exertion in the 
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Cause of holiness and virtue ; he could neither ac« 
complish his own restoration^ nor claim it from that 
justice, to. which he durst not make any appeal. It 
therefore follows, that the restoration of man to 
lioliness and happiness, must have arisen from a 
cause distinct from that of justice, which was bound 
to protect him while he continued in a state of inno- 
cence ; a cause, which, under no circumstances 
whatever, could possibly reside in man. 

We can, perhaps, have no conception how any 
thing can be capable of softening the rigours of jus** 
tice, except *that principle of divine mercy, which 
ive are assured must reside in God. 

But here a new difficulty occurs. For, although 
both justice and mercy be admitted to reside in 
God ; yet, how the interference of mercy could sup- 
plant the demands of justice or abrogate its claims^ 
are points of difficulty, which, abstractedly, fromi 
the atonement, we could never comprehend. 

If justice would voluntarily relinquish its claims^ 
without an equivalent, to make room for the opera^^ 
tions of mercy ; it must follow that God could not 
be necessarily, but only arbitrarily just. And the 
moment that we admit that God is not necessarily 
just, that very moment we annihilate one of his es- 
sential attributes, and undeify his nature. For, if 
God in any given period of duration, either of time 
or eternity, can relinquish his justice, in that very 
period we must behold him without it. If there- 
fore, omnipotence can exist through one hour^ 
without justice, it can exist through two, for the 
same reason ; ^nd that which can exist thus through 

o 
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two hoars can consequently exist thus forever ; and 
in this case we must admit, that justice is not an 
essential attribute of God. But, as those princi- 
ples which lead to undetfy his nature, or to annihi- 
kle his attributes, must certainly be &lse ; it fol- 
lows, that justice must be an csseiYtial attribute of 
the divine nature, and therefore God must neces- 
nrily be just. And, as God is and must be neces- 
sarily just; It follows with the most unquestionable 
ccrtaint|r, that the claims of justice cannot be relin- 
^ished without an equivalent, either in time or in 
cicmity. And, if justice, without aA equivalent, 
cannot relinquish its clams ; no room can be found 
for the operations of mercy, though it be admitted 
that it did exist and reside in God. 

Neither can it be supposed, that the claims of 
justice can be supplanted by the designs of mercy. 
For could we suppose the case before us possible, 
without a vicarious sacrifice ; the attributes of God 
roust be presumed to act in hostility to one another. 
If the mercy of God should attempt to supplant his 
justice*; the attempt must be successful or it must 
not. If it be successful, the success of mercy will 
prove the imbecility of justice; and if unsuc- 
cessful, that want of success will fully demon- 
strate the futility of .the attempt; and in either 
case, it will be demonstrated that God is not 
possessed of all possible perfections. Thus then, 
while ue, from his nature and attributes, admit the 
existence of the divine perfections, even while we 
presume that his. mercy can supplant justice ; we 
must suppose that God is possessed of all possible 
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perfection, and yet not possessed of it at the same 
time. 

If the mercy of God can overcome his justice in 
one instance, nothing can hinder it from overcoming 
the divine justice in all. And, if the divine justice 
may be totally overcome, while the essence of God 
remains entire ; it follows from this supposition also 
that justice is not essential to the divine nature. 

If mercy can counteract the claims of justice, I 
would ask, does the essence of God remain entire, 
or is it destroyed ? If the essence of God remain, 
while the claims of justice are counteracted by mer- 
cy, it is evident that justice is not an essential attri- 
bute of his nature ; because the essence is presumed 
to remain, when this attribute is done away. But if, 
on the contrary, his essence be destroyed by the 
removal of his justice, we must, by allowing the 
operation of his mercy, suppose the existence of 
God to continue after we have supposed his essence 
to be destroyed. Hence then this conclusion follows^ 
from each supposition which we have made ; name* 
ly, whether we presume the divine essence to re- 
main or to be destroyed, that the mind is conducted 
in either case to a palpable contradiction. Thus if 
the essence of God remain, it must be an essence 
without justice ; but certain it is, that an essence 
which is devoid of justice cannot be the essence of 
God : here then we have the divine essence and not 
the divine essence at the same time. But if, on the 
contrary, the essence of God be destroyed, by the 
removal of his justice, through his mercy ; we ad* 
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iriit the divine existence without the divine essence. 
As therefore these contradictions are equal on each 
side, it must finally follow, that justice cannot he 
supplanted by mercy, without a vicarious sacrifice, 
any more than justice can relinquish its claimsi 
without a forfeiture of its name and nature. 

As therefore justice cannot relinquish its claims^ 
nor mercy snatch the culprit from its hands ; be- 
cause in the former case, God must ceade to be ne- 
cessarily just, and in the latter, that power which 
13 presunied to be infinite must be overcome ; sincQ 
God can neither act contrarily to himself, nor suf-* 
fer his attributes to move in hostility towards one 
another ; it follows with the most decisive certainty, 
that justice and mercy can never meet together in 
the same subject, without that medium which the 
gospel holds forth, in the vicarious sacrifice of the 
Saviour of the world. But, through the mediation 
of the atonement, the whole face of things assumes 
^ different aspect. We there plainly discover how 
God can at once be justy and the justifier of him 
that believetli in Jesus. Through this sacrifice, 
the order of heaven and earth appears again to re- 
vive ; and we behold in contemplation, another 
Eden descending from the skies, to bless mankind 
and renovate the world. 

Whatever mjiv be' said in favour of the human 
powers, or of the dignity of human nature; we 
never can suppose, without admitting an absurdity, 
that any being which is wholly polluted can renovate 
itself. Such a notion carries with it its own refuta** 
lion, and includes within it, irreconcile^ble sup« 
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positions which we cannot possibly admit. For if 
any given being that is wholly polluted, can be pre- 
sumed to renovate itself, renovation must begin in 
some polluted part ; because that which is either 
wholly corrupted in a natural sense, or polluted in 
one that is moral, can include nothing but corrup- 
tion and pollution in its nature. And, to suppose 
that which is wholly corrupted or polluted, can pro- 
duce a renovation in itself, is to suppose that corrup- 
tion can beget incorruption, and that pollution can 
beget purity. We must suppose it to act in oppo- 
sition to itself, and to produce an effect which can- 
not be included within its nature, which is a palpable 
contradiction. For, as no cause can produce an 
effect, which is the reverse of itself, and which it has 
not the power of producing ; so, nothing can result 
from-any given principle, which is not virtually in- 
cluded in its nature. And, as a power to renovate^ 
cannot be included in any nature that is wholly des- 
titute of purity, and therefore destitute of this pow- 
er ; it must follow, that the renovation of human 
nature, as well as its reconciliation to God must arise 
from some extrinsic cause. And certain it is, that 
that cause which influences nature, without being, 
included within it, and influences it so as to produce 
its renovation, must be supernatural, and must 
therefore come from God. 
Whatever the nature of this influence or the mode 
of its operation may be, we are satisfactorily assur- 
ed that it must communicate itself to man, in order 
to produce those effects, which a renovation im- 
pliesi and which we ascribe to its sacred energy, 
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Without this, it is no longer influence ; and indeed 
«ti uncommuntcated or uninfluencing influence, is a 
contradiction in terms. But, since influence and 
not the absence of it, is the point under present con- 
sideration, its existence must necessarily be ad- 
mitted ; and therefore it follows, with unquestionable 
certainty, that some mode of communication must 
also exist, through which it imparts its renovating 
energies to the internal and perceptive powers of the 
human soul. And whether we attribute this in- 
fluence to divine mcrof^ to love, to the grace of 
God^ or to the operation of his Holy Spirit^ the 
final result will be the same ; and the regeneration 
of the human race must be attributed to an agency 
as well as energy which resides not in man.* 

* It has been hinted by some of my respectable friendsi to 
whom the subject of this Essay was but imperfectly known , 
<* That all arguments which may be drawn from human rea- 
8011) in finvour of the resurrection of the body, will have a ten- 
dency to set aside the efficacy of the atonement, and those 
consequent blessings which are ascribed by all true Christians 
to the grace of God, manifested thrcMigh Jesus Christ." To 
this objection I beg leave to offer a few thoughts. 

From what has been written in this Section, I flatter myself 
that every intelligent reader, will not only be satisfied that I 
have no design to set aside the atonement, but that I make it 
the ground-work of the whole fabric which I am attempting te 
ndse. Strike off the atonement, and you deprive me of my 
only assurance that moral evil shall ever be destroyed. Now, 
if moral evil be not destroyed, then natural evil, which results 
from it, cannot be discontinued ; and, in this case, I can have 
no proof that death, which as a considerable branch of natural 
evil, shall be annihilated ; and if death be not annihilated, I can 
have no reason whatever to hope, either that dissolution shall 
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As therefore those arguments which have beent 
advanced in favour of the resorrection, have been 

founded upon the destruction of death, while the de- 

• 

be done away^ or that a resurrection of the body shall take 
place. 

Thas are the different parts of the chain of evidence linked 
together. Instead, therefore, of undermining the truth and 
efficacy of the atonement, or attempting to set it aside, it must 
be for the interest of my present work, to see it established 
upon the most immovable basis ; for, to the atonement all my 
arguments, from whatever sources they may be drawn, either 
directly or indirectly must ultimately appeal. 

In addition to the above objection, it has been furthermore 
observed by some, «' that if the doctrine of a resurrection be 
revealed in scripture, all attempts to support the fact by ab- 
stract reasoning, must indirectly call in question the veracity of 
revelation ; and, that all such arguments must be both unne* 
cessary and injurious.'' To this objection also, I must beg 
leave to offer a few words, because I have no conception how, 
either the authority or authenticity of the Bible can be weak- 
ened by being supported by those collateral evidences, which 
the book of nature yields. 

With some, it has been thought to be a thing incredible that 
Ood should raise the dead ; and with others, the thing itself 
Imui been deemed to be impossible. And we are well assured, 
that where any given fact is proposed to our belief, which ap- 
pears either incredible, or impossible, no genuine assent can be 
yielded to it by a rational and well-informed mind. Because, 
according to the incredibility or impossibility of the fact pro-i 
posed, our assent must be proportionably weakened, till, per- 
haps, the evidence in its favour will become insufficient to pro- 
duce conviction. 

Ab attempt, therefore, to clear the important fact before us, 
from the incredibility or impossibility which is supposed to be 
included in its nature, can neither be unnecessary nor injurious 
to the cause of truth, but must serve to elucidate and confirm 
it, since we are thereby presented with a train of collateral evi- 
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p. ana cuvimj. It is rational, becau« it is extricated fit.', 
lose emtemssments which occaslortaUy Uy an embargo « 

r truth. The advantages, therefore, which we derive fromn 
»nal argument, when it can be adduced in favour of facts whic 
»pcar incomprehensible to some, and impossible to other- 
im be of considerable weight. On this ground, that inc«di 
ity which owes us origin to incomprehensibUity loses al 

force ; and the fact, by such elucidation, is brought dow, 
a level w.th those, with which incredibility never could asso- 
te. Rational argument must, therefore be of considerabh 
'■ to the sceptical part of mankind ; and cannot be wholh 
t with those who admit the authenticity of revelaUon, since 
ends to elucidate those facts which the word of God reveals 
hout unfolding their integral parts. ' 

Jut when, from this incredibility which some attach to fact 

inc^cnt, we turn our thoughts to those who imagine the 
: to be impossible ; the utiUiy of rational argument assumes 
.ore imperious tone j'and the fact itself, thus rescued from 
arent contradictions and impossibilities, and thus supported, 
wnds our assent on grounds of the most unquestionable 
>rt. For, while we either perceive, or fancy that we per, 
e, any thing contradictory in the fact which is proposed to 
or our beUef; it is impossible that the mind'of man can 
le that fact an object of faith, be it either rational or divine, 
man can believe that to be true, which he perceives to^be 
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out for man by Jesus Christ. And to this also we 
are indebted for those sacred influences which must 
of necessity be supernatural : through which the m 
novation of our souls can alone be effected, and 
through which we hope for felicity beyond the grave* 
And after all our acute investigations and phitoso^ 
phical researches, it is to this redemption that we 
must ultimately look, for the stability of those argu^ 
ments, which, though drawn from other sources^ 
tend to prove the resurrection of the dead* 



SECTION III. 

On the effects which may Be expected to result froifi 
the destruction of death, when considered undef 
the idea oj a person- 

When, in conformity to general usage, we con- 
sider death to have a real and personal existence,. we 
can have no conception how he can be partially de- 

belng injurious and unnecessary, are of incalculable lerTlce to 
the cause of christi&uity . And, instead of deserving to be re- 
jected by us, they are entitled to our warmest approbation} 
since by these means we furnish ourselves with veaponA 
agunst those, who call in question the authority of that revelatioii 
to which we appeal. By thus taking our stand in one common 
ground with the adversaries of Christianity, the doctrine of thtf 
resariwction can be defended upon principles, from which they 
dare twt dissent ; while the additional advantages which wri 
derive from the written word, mark the cause which Tre have 
npoused with the most dcdded superiority. 
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Btroyed. That death must be destroyed when mo- 
ral evil shall be done away, is a point which we have 
already attempted to prove ; and if destroyed by 
the removal of moral evil from the righteous, the 
effect which result from that destruction must ex- 
tend to the utmost bounds of human nature ; and 
consequently, all those captive millions that have 
been held in his cold embrace, must be liberated 
from the house appointed for all living, through a 
general emancipation which the destruction of death 
must impart. 

In this view, however, a mere restoration to life 
and consciousness, has but little or no connection 
with a future state of happiness or woe. Rewards 
and punishments beyond the grave, depend not upon 
physical but moral causes ; and therefore must be 
considered in a distinct light from a simple restora- 
tion to life. The morality and immorality of hu- 
man actions, must relate to the moral and retribu- 
tive justice of God rand the good and evil which 
are included in them, are points with which these 
natural causes have only a remote affinity. So that, 
although wc admit that a resurrection of the bodies 
of the wicked shall take place ; yet in this view it 
appears rather as a consequence of the resurrection 
of those of the righteous, who must be restored to 
life in the resurrection of the just; than as an act 
which is primary and independent. 

Under these views, the life to which all human 
nature shall be restored, can be considered as noth- 
ing more than a restoration to a state of anima- 
tion, which is equally removed from an alliance 
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with punishment and reward. The only point» 
therefore, under present consideration is, whether 
or not any thing shall awaken the mouldering; 
atoms from the torpid mass of matter, and call them 
again into a state of animation which shall never 
end. Rewards and punishments will, without all 
dmibt, be administered individually, and every man 
must be accountable for himself; but physical causes 
act upon a wider principle, and are of universal 
application. 

That death shall be destroyed by the annihilation 
of moral evil, in all the righteous, has been already 
proved ; and as under this consideration, we have 
attributed to death a real and personal existence, 
our inquiry is almost reducible to this point, can 
death continue to exist, after he has been destroyed. 

In this view, which now lies before us, we must 
consider death in the character of an universal ty- 
rant, extending his gloomy empire over the captive 
millions of the human race. Now, under this con- 
sideration, should any cause arise, through which 
the tyrant should be dethroned, it will certainly 
follow that all his captives must be released from his 
dark dominions. And, if this cause, which dis- 
solved the empire, should both dethrone and destroy 
the tyrant ; it must also follow, that all his active 
energy as well as dominions must forthwith be at 
an end. And, where the dominion and existence 
of a captor ^hall entirely cease, there all influence 
must necessarily discontinue ; and nothing further 
can be supposed in being to perpetuate the domi* 
mon of a tyrant, wliQse empire and person are both 
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If the bodies of all the dead, ri 
^ave, when death is destroyed ; th 
tained by sotne power or they mi 
some power, it is evident that this pc 
take of death ; because that which 1: 
tion with death, can never detail tl 
the human body, in a state of dissolu 
fui effect of death* But to suppose, 
of death can be inherited, when both 1 
empire are presumed to be destroyed 
power of death can be inherited by th; 
not partake of death, will involve us i 
tion of contradictions. It therefore fol 
instant we suppose the body to be dc 
grave, which is a state of death, by any 
we at once attribute the detaining po^ 
while we detach it from him, through 
tion which we had previously admitt 
pose a connexion to subsist between 
and that which we admit to have be< 
Jn short, it is to attribute^ the detail 
death, anrl tyrx*^ * 
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and operates in favour of a resurrection from the 
dead. For, since that which is divested of power 
can produce^ no effects ; to suppose that the re- 
surrection of the body can be prevented through a 
mere negation^ is to suppose it to be detained in 
the grave by a nonentity. Since, therefore, those 
bodies which are detained by nothing, must cer- 
tainlv be free ; all external causes of their confine- 
ment must be done away ; and they must finally 
come forth to partake of that general discharge from 
the grave, which shall follow the destruction of 
death, and the annihilation of moral evil in all the 
saints of God. 

If death, who is still considered in a personal 
view, shall be destroyed by some cause ; both the 
benefits and evils which result from that destruction, 
must be of general application, and must extend to 
those individuals who had no share whateveip in hia 
destruction. 

To illustrate this, let us suppose a given case. 
Let us suppose that A extends an influence over C 
and -D, by which both Cand D are held in captivity 
to A. In this case, if -4 be destroyed by 5, it 
must follow, even with demonstrative certainty, 
that 4 can never extend its influence over either C 
or JD, after it has been destroyed by fi, even though 
Cand D did not concur in the destruction of A^ 
And to suppose C and D to remain in captivity to 
il, after A had been destroyed by Bj is to suppose 
that C and D remain in captivity to a nonentity 5 
m^ that they are now detained by a power which %% 
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admitted to be destroyed. But since that which is 
detained by nothing must be freed from all captivi- 
ty ; neither C nor JD, can any longer be detained in 
their stations, or prevented from starting up into 
immortal life. 

It will in this place probably be said : *' That 
though the influence of death should be withdrawn, 
yet it will not follow that the body must rise again. 
For, being in itself destitute of active energy, the 
mere removal of the influence of death will still 
leave it in a torpid state." This objection is of 
some weight, and requires much attention. 

We have already presumed, that death has ex- 
tended an influence over the human race, and we 
are now supposing this influence to be withdrawn ; 
therefore unless some cohsiderable changes follow 
the removal of this influence, influence and no influ- 
ence must be the same. But, to make influence 
and no influence to be the same, is even to reduce 
the influence of death to a nonentity. And, in addi- 
tion to this, it will follow, that if the influence of 
death be a mere nonentity, no necessity can appear 
either for its application or removal ; becatise nei- 
the the application nor the removal of any nonentity 
can possibly afiect that subject to which it is appli- 
cd, or produce those efiects which we attribute to 
death. In short, an influence which may be either 
applied or withdrawn without producing any change, 
must be one that is uninfluencing ; and an uninflu* 
encing influence is a contradiction in terms. 

That death, or something which we call deatlij 
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in what light soever zee may viezv it^ forms either 
the termination, or an important ep^^h in human 
existence, is a truth which it is equally useless to 
prove or to deny. We behold it in those awful hours 
of human desolation, which daily take place ; and 
we discover as its invariable result, some of the 
most astonishing changes which the human body, 
according to our present organs of perception, can 
undergo. The depositaries of the dead, present 
us with a view of our departed ancestors ; and ev* 
ery charnel-house furnishes us with more than de* 
monstrative evidence, that those changes are cer- 
tain which we must shortly experience. 

In a preceding chapter and section, it has been 
contended that both death, and that dissolution <^ 
the body which succeeds to death, are the necessary 
and natural effects of moral evil ; and that they 
result as natural consequences from the removal of 
the tree of life. The progressive movements of 
these natural effects, we perceive through every 
stage of human being, from the cradle to the grave ; 
while in that subsequent dissolution of our bodies 
which succeeds to death, we trace the ultimate sep- 
arationof all their visible parts. 

But, how regular and progressive soever these 
effects may be produced, through the operation 
of moral evil, the primary cause of all ; we behold, 
in that awful moment, which lies on the verge of 
time, and divides it from the ocean of eternity, in 
which the soul and body are separated from each 
other. An important crisis, which suddenly pro- 
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duces an important change ! In this awful momenti 
life retires, fly[id death usurps its place ; animation 
ceases in an instant ; vitality disappears, and the 
immaterial spirit, dislodged from its habitation, 
repairs immediately to a state of certainty, to anti- 
cipate the destiny that awaits it in another worlds 
By what peculiar application of power this change 
is wrought, is a question that forms no part of our 
present inquiry ; it is sufficient for us to know that 
diis actually takes place, and that it cannot be ac- 
complished by a mere nonentity. 

If then those changes to which we refer are in 
actual jexistence, and these changes cannot be pro- 
duced by a nonentity, because a nonentity can pro-^ 
duce no effects ; it follows that some active injlu'^ 
ence must be admitted to exist, to produce those 
changes which we discover taking place in death. 
In what light soever death may appear unto us, whe*^ 
tiier with an existence that is positive, or only re* 
lative; we have demonstrative evidence that the 
influence exercised on the occasion, is not uninfiu- 
encing ; and consequently, we are satisfactorily as<> 
sured that it cannot be a nonentity. ^' 

Can then that influence, which produces such 
important changes, and which since it separates 
^oul and body cannot be a nonentity, be finally 
removed by a nonentity ? or, can we possibly sup- 
pose that the mere removal of an entity is a non- 
entity in itself ? If so, action, and the reverse of 
action must be the same ; and entity and nonentity 
can have nothing to distinguish them from each 
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other ; in this case the removal of a positive influ- 
ence, and the removal of nothing must he alike, 
since the term nonentity will equally apply to both. 
And hence, since the conrlusion undeniably follows, 
we may be assured that the principle itself muHt 
necessarily be false, which breaks down all distinc- 
tions between entity and nonentity, and blends to- 
gether without any discrimination, that which is, 
and that which is not. 

If then the removal oF an entity, cannot be in itself 
a nonvfntity, nor effected by one ; some consider- 
able change must be produced by the application 
of that energj', through which the influence of death 
will be removed. And certain it is that the change 
will be considerable, in proportion to the magnitude 
of that influence which is removed by this ad('r|uate 
cause, whatever may be its nature. As therefore, 
the influence which death extended, produced those 
cfiects which we discover, in the separation of soul 
and body, and in .he final dissolution of the bodily 
parts, so this counteracting energy (which cannot 
be a nonentity ; muit produce eflFccts con,£:eniaI to 
its own nature. And, as the destruction of death, 
is one of those effects which must result from the 
removal of moral evil, the intrinsic nature of this 
counteracting energ}^ must manifest itself in re- 
uniting the soul and body, when death shall be no 
more. Therefore, as the inflMence of death pro- 
duced by its operations, the dissolution of the hu- 
man body ; this adequate cause through whicl^ 

*!ie influence of death is removed, must nounter. 

o 
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act the effects of that influence which it destroys, 
and finally result in the resurrection of the body 
from the grave, as an inevitable consequence. 

From these reasonings, which have been advanc* 
ed in the preceding paragraphs, it wiU follow by a 
natural* inference, that when the influence is totally 
removed, the body cannot remain in a state of torpor. 
For, as that influence, through which the body }iad 
been reduced to a state of dissolution, could not be 
a nonentity ; so the cause through which this influ- 
ence is counteracted, must be admitted to liave a 
similar state of' existence ; because those effects, 
which we behold on death and dissolution, can only 
be counteracted by an active energy. Now, as all 
influence, in the nature of things, must produce some 
effect to be entitled to that appellation ; so this 
counteracting energy produces its effects also, in 
the removal of the influence of death. And, as the 
effects produced by the influence of death, were 
torpor and inactivity ; so the effects produced by 
this energy, through which the influence of death 
shall be removed, must be the reverse, which is a 
destruction of torpor and inactivity. They must 
therefore finally issue in a restoration of the body 
to animation and vigour ; and consequently, in a 
resurrection of the body from the sleep of death. 
For, as a separation of soul and body is the imme- 
diate effect of death (or probably is death itself) so 
the removal of it must be a reunion of both, since 
nothing less can be the reverse. And as, by its 
disunion from the soul, the body had been reduced 
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to a state of corruption, and its component parts 
had been dissolved and separated from one another ; 
so, in order to effect the reunion of soul and body, 
the body must be restored to life and activity ; and, 
since death is presumed to be no more, life and 
activity must necessarily put on immortal vigour. 

The primary source of all our calamities, in what 
form soever they assail us, must be moral evil ; and 
the fatal succession which appears to take place in 
those changes which we undergo, seems to proceed 
in the following order. Moral evil produces death, 
death, which either produces, or consists in a sepa- 
ration of soul and body, produces torpor, and this 
finally issues in the separation of the component 
bodily parts. And whether we begin at the primary 
cause, which is moral evil, and trace onward to its 
remotest consequences, or begin at the remotest 
consequence, and trace upward to its primary cause, 
all our inquiries must centre in moral evil ; and we 
must view it as the real parent and legitimate source 
of all those natural evils* and calamities which af- 
flict the human race. 

* On the moral consequences of moral evil, much may be 
said to distinguish them from those natural evils, of which I 
have spoken But, these consequences can have little or no 
connection with those physical causes, wliich I have been at- 
tempting to investigate. They will undoubtedly remain as 
punishments to the individuals, to whom they apply ; but we can 
have no conception of any punishment which Includes eternal 
inertness and unconscious inactivity. A resurrection therefore 
to immortal vigour, and perpetual life, seems to follow from 
the above principle ; and all individuals both good and bad, 
must rise from their graves to receive their respective rewards* 
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SECTION IV. 

On the effects ichich may be expected to result from 
the annihilation of deaths zvhcn considered as 
having only a relative existence. Probation con- 
fined to the present stale. 

T'h AT the human body in the moment of its sep- 
aration from its immortal partner, and also in all the 
subsequent stages of its dissolution, must undergo 

Wc arc told expressly in the book of God, that all that are 
in the gravea shall come forth ; they that have done good to the 
rehurrcction oflifr^ and they that have done evil unto the resur^ 
rection of damnation. 

The degrees of punishment due to lapsed intelli^^cncesi seem, 
however, to arise not from physical, but moral causes; and 
they must perpetually remain in close connection with the mo* 
ral justice of God. In what manner the morality and immo- 
rality of human actions are to be precisely estimated* is hardly 
a branch of the human province; it rather appears to be a 
question, which in all probubihty is too vast for the mind of 
man to grusp. It is sufTr it* nt. that (jod has pointed out both 
our privileges and our duties ; and wc rest ourselves assured 
that the Judge of the whole earth, unable to act inconhistcntly 
\v-iih his nature, must dispense justice with an impartial handy 
and therefore must do rip;ht ; so that individuals as well as 
nations must ultimately acknowledge that rectitude, which 
regulates his ways, both in time and in eternity. And, though 
difficulties, which seem inexplicable, involve the moral econo- 
my of God, in his government of the universe ; yet he has in 
the midst of our blindness, communicated to us a sufficiency of 
information, thtough which we see that these difficulties which 
encircle us, arise not from the imp(*rfection of his ways, but 
from the limited state of the human intellect, which must neces- 
sarily be unable to comprehend, or even to penetrate the com- 
plicated parts of the amazing whole. 
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considerable changes, it is needless in this place 
either to repeat or prove. The certainty of those 
facts, to which I allude, even more than demon- 
strate that death, or something to which vrt annex 
that desolating appellation, must have some kind of 
existence ; because that which is a mere nonentity 
can never act ; and consequently, can never pro- 
duce those effects, which we behold in the dissolu- 
tion of the human frame. The existence of death 
must therefore be either real and personal^ or r^ /a- 
t'we and dependent^ or a mere privation ; these be- 
ing the only modes of possible existence which we 
can conceive. 

In the preceding section, we have supposed, in 
conformity to the general usage, and poetical de- 
scription, that death, in a personal capacity, extend- 
ed his destructive dominion over the human race ; 
and that his personal destruction, together with the 
ruin of his empire, must issue in the emancipation 
of those, on whom he had laid his iron hand. 

But, whether death have a real^ or only a relative 
existence^ or whether we consider it in no other 
light than that of a mere privation s the reasonings 
which have been brought to prove that it must be 
destroyed, when moral evil shall be done away, I 
flatter myself will equally apply ; and clearly prove 
in either case, that as moral evil must be its primary 
and its only source, the bounds of its duration must 
be fixed ; and that its total destruction is necessa- 
rily connected with a state of future rewards. A 
. difference may indeed be produced in our abstract 
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notion of death, by the additional idea of personifi- 
cation, which we have already introduced ; but 
when we divest our minds of those extraneous 
ideas, and consider death, abstractedly from all fo- 
reign circumstances, as a separation of soul a?id 
body^ and as the period of our existence here below ; 
the filial result of our reasonings will be the same. 
And though the additional idea of person, should 
be omitted, all I have attributed to death will be 
applicable to the thing itself; and with the variation 
of a few circumstances, will be the same under 
every consideration in point of fact. 

That deatli is but relative^ and therefore destitute 
of all posifive existence^ is with me a matter of full 
conviction ; and therefore personality is but a su- 
perfluous idea, purely imaginary, and totally inap- 
plicable in point of fact. The changes which hu- 
man nature, in the hour of departure, undergoes, 
are self-evid* nt, and will therefore admit of no dis- 
pute ; it is the personification of death only which is 
not admitted, aiid which in reality can have no exist- 
ence. And therefore, whether the idea of personifi- 
cation be retained or dismissed from our notion of 
death, as it has no necessary connection with those 
changes which death produces ; the influence which 
we have supposed, and which we constantly per- 
ceive, must remain precisely the same. And from 
hence it is evident, that whether the idea of person 
be real or only imaginary, the reasonings which I 
have advanced in favour of its being dependent upon 
moral evil for its existence, retain all their force. 
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Since therefore, all that influence which death pos- 
sesses, and which it extends over the human body, is 
derived from moral evil ; death, whether real or rela- 
tive^ whether personal or only a mere privation, can 
have no further existence after moral evil is done 

away. 

If the existence of death be only relative, and 
therefore one with which the idea of person can 
have no connection, tVhich must be admitted ; it 
will involve a contradiction to suppose that it can 
survive the cause which gave it birth, and on which 
it must be dependent for its mode of existence. 
For, if we were to presume that it could survive the 
cause which gave it birth, and upon which it must 
continually depend ; it uill no longer be a relation^ 
but a positive being. And, to suppose that any 
thing can have a positive existence^ which is admit- 
ted to be but a mere relation^ is to suppose that it 
is a relation and not a relation at the same time. 
As therefore, the cause of death is moral evil, and 
moral evil must be destroyed to qualify the righte- 
ous for future rewards, as has been already proved ; 
the inevitable consequence must be the destruction 
of death ; and, as death has only a relative exis- 
tence, its destruction must finally issue in future 
life. 

Whatever exists relatively must, from the circum- 
stances of its being, necessarily be in a dependent 
state ; and we can no more conceive that a mere re- 
lation can exist abstractedly from that subject from 
which it derives its being ; than we can conceive a 
shadow to e^ist when its only occasion is totally de- 
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is but a mert Ttegation.^^ The destruction of a 
negation must be the production of positive being ; 
and it is only by the introduction of the latter^ that 
the former can be effected. The removal of dark- 
ness is the introduction of light ; and we can no 
more conceive that a medium state can exist be. 
tween them, in which neither light nor darkness 
makes its appearance, and actually exists ; than 
we . can conceive how any given portion of space 
can be deprived of being, or that matter can exist 
without figure or extension. As therefore there 
can be no medium, between the absence and /)re^ 
sence of any given subject or idea \ it follows, that 
the removal of the one must be the introduction of 
the other, just as the removal of light must be the 
introduction of darkness, as an inevitable conse- 
quence. If then the privation of life is the identi- 
cal act which introduces death, so the removal of 
this privation of life must be the removal of death ; 
and the removal of death must be that very identical 
act which restores to life. 

The removal of a negation must be the introduc- 
tion of the reverse ; without this no removal of a 
negation can be supposed. If then death be a ne- 
gation of life, and this negation be removed ; if the 
removal of this negation be the identical act which 
introduces the reverse ; it follows, that the removal 
6f death is the removal of the absence of life, and 
is, consequently, the very act through which life 
must be restored. 

Now, since this privation of Ufe, which has in 

R 
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probationary exutenccy which may probably afford 
us some additional assurances that moral evil must 
be done away. To this point we therefore beg 
leave to call the attention of the reader ; and with 
the remarks which may be n\ade upon it we shall 
close ^the present section. 

That moral evil does exist, is a fact which, I flat- 
ter myself, few will have the hardihood to deny. 
And it is almost equally certain, from the analogy 
of the divine conduct, and from the nature of moral 
justice, that moral evil must be confined to the pre- 
sent probationary state of existence, for beyond 
this wc can have no conception that it can retain its 
presait relation to man. 

Between a state of probation and a state of retri. 
bution, I know of no medium, that can be supposed 
to exist to a conscious and reflecting being ; though 
it must be admitted, that these two states are as re- 
mote from each other as the mind of man can rea- 
sonably conceive. A state of retribution must be 
subsequent to a state of probation ; because it is 
founded upon a cognizance of those actions, which 
are presumed to have taken place in that previous 
probationary state of being. A nd hence arises the 
impossibility of our conceiving that these two dis- 
tinct states can exist together in regard to the same 
person^ in the same place^ and at the same tim^. 
And, as a state of probation looks forward imme- 
diately to a state of retribution, and a state of retri- 
bution looks backward to that which was broba- 
tsonary ; a medium condition, which partakes not 
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f ithcr of the former or of the latter, becomes impos- 
Mble, 4n4 therefore can have no existence. 

If no state of retribution shall succeed to a state 
of probation : that being who is presumed to be a 
probationer must be a probationer for nothing, 
which involves a contradiction, by making that 
being a probationer and not a probationer at the 
same tune. And if, on the contrary, we invert the 
order of our thoughts, and suppose that no proba- 
tionary state preceded a state of retribution ; our idea 
of retribution is either destroyed or involved in a con- 
tradiction. For, to suppose a state of retribution 
which had not been preceded by a state of trial, is to 
suppose that it is a state of retribution, and not a 
state of retribution at the same time. Since there- 
fore« both of these cases will conduct us to a contra- 
diction ; it follows, that these states must be respec* 
tively admitted in their own order, that the one can. 
not exist without the other, but that in the same 
subject they cannot possibly meet together. 

If man, while in a future state of retribuiion, be 
still in a state of probation ; it follows with the most 
unquestionable certainty, that he must either be a 
probationer for nothing, or that his present state of 
retribution cannot be eternal ; because if we admit 
that state of retribution to be eternal, there can be 
nothing future to which probation can possibly refer. 
To suppose that a future state of retribution will 
not be eternal, is to suppose that the mciral justice 
of God can visit abstractedly from its own conse- 
quences ; and that an attribute, which is essential 
to an infinite being, can be finite in its operations ; 
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that successive duration can exist in eternity, and 
apply to God when time shall be destroyed ;— ^ 
and that there can be a period in its successive du- 
ration, beyond which the moral and retributive jus- 
tice of God shall cease to operate. But, since 
these suppositions will, beyond that period in suc« 
cessive duration, leave moral apd retributive justice, 
existing in theory, totally without the practical con- 
sequences which are inseparable from its nature ; 
which is supposing retributive justice to exist with- 
out retribution, which is justice and no justice at the 
same time ; it follows, that a state of retribution 
must necessarily be eternal. As therefore a state of 
retribution must be eternal ; and since no man can 
be a probationer while he is a probationer for no^ 
thing, because it involves a contradiction which has 
beei ahready noticed ; it follows also, that a state 

retribution and a state of probation cannot exist 
together in relation to the same person. And 
from hence we must infer, that, in relation to man, 
where retribution begins probation ends ; and there- 
fore death must necessarily be that point, which 
changes our mode of existence, and conducts us 
from a state of probation to that state of retribution 
which must be eternal. 

If the spirits of just men made perfect, enjoying 
the felicities of heaven, either before or after that a 
resurrection shall have taken place, be in a state of 
probation, a fall from the regions of glory must be 
possible ; because the idea for which the term pro* 
bation stands, implies a condition which leaves us 
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grave, or exist in respect to man in a state of futurte 
retribution. 

That the present is a state of probation, is per* 
haps a truth so clear, that all attempts to support it 
by argument must be deemed superfluous ; I shall 
therefore assume it as an admitted point. And, as 
probation looks into futurity for some retribution, 
we must be probationers for that life which lies be- 
yond the grave. In that state we must be ac- 
countable for the actions of the present life ; and 
receive that retribution which flows from the moral 
justice of God. As, therefore, retribution and pro- 
bation are incoiiipatihle with each other in the same 
state ; and, as in a future state retribution must 
exist ; It follows, that the present state of probation 
shall be done away to make room for those rewards 
and punishments, which are the moral consequences 
of our actions in the present life. 

That a state of probation is necessary to the ex- 
istence of moral evil, is so obvious, that the instant 
We suppose the contrary, we impute its origin to 
God. Between choice and necessity there can be 
no medium to man, in all those actions which are 
of a moral nature. Those which originate in the 
former, demonstrate a probationary state ; and 
those which originate in the latter ; can entitle the 
creature to neither praise nor blame. As, then, a 
probationary state must be done away, and must 
cestse with our present state of being, we can have 
no conception that moral evil can continue to exist, 
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ments, to which it may expose its possessors, can- 
not be founded upon those principles of justice 
which are comprehensible to man ; because the in- 
dividuals, unablt' to act, except under the direction 
of chance or the impulse of necessity, cannot be the 
subjects either ol censure or applause. 

To suppose that the same laws, which now dis- 
tinguish vice from virtue in the view of man, shall 
continue to operate beyond the grave, is to suppose 
the moral condition of man to be precisely the same 
both in time and in eternity. We must therefore 
admit, that those laws which were given to man in 
this life, must continue to operate when our con- 
fines shall be enlarged, and when the present condi-i 
tion shall be done away. These suppositions must 
break down the principal distinctions between time 
and eternity, and make thuse distinct abodes to 
differ chiefly in the locality and enlargement of our 
scenes of action. In fine, it will make a state of 
retribution to be a state of probation ; they will be- 
come terms synonymous with each other to which 
we may even annex the same idea ; in short, it will 
be a state of retribution, and not a state of retribu- 
tion, at the same time. 

But, since a state of retribution necessarily im- 
plies a state of previous probation, while a state of 
probation as necessarily looks forward to a state of 
retribution ; the terms and ideas must be so distinct 
from each other, that all attemps to blend them to- 
gether will involve contradictions of the most pal- 
pable nature ; probation in such a case can be no 

probation, and retribution can be no retribution. 

s 
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That death shall terminate our probationary con- 
dition of being, is too obvious to require further 
proof. The separation of soul and body, together 
with the changes which present themselves to our 
senses, plainly mark the awful moment as an 
important epoch in existence; an epoch which 
launches the disembodied spirit into a future state, 
and commences that retribution which shall never 
end. And, since death must be considered as a 
natural effect of moral evil, which must be confined 
to our probationary state ; when the cause expires, 
the effect must necessarily discontinue. For, as the 
existence of death is not real and personal, but ra- 
ther negative^ relative^ and dependent j it can no 
longer continue in being than while that cause 
on which it is dependent is preserved. And, since 
moral evil is the primary cause from which it sprang, 
and is exclusively confined to a probationary state 
which death must terminate, the consequence is 
evident, that death, and moral evil, and a proba- 
tionary state, must expire together. 

As death has passed upon all men, because all 
have sinned, these arguments will apply individu- 
ally to every victim of its gloomy power. The 
natural effects which finally terminate in the disso- 
lution of the component parts of our bodies, may 
appear indeed to continue for a season ; but when 
that cause which produced these effects shall be 
totally subdued, these effects must forever cease. 
Then that principle, which we shall soon consider, 
which constitutes the identity of the body, under 
all its changes, both in life and death, removed from 
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SECTION V. 

On the Difference between the natural Effects 
and moral Consequences of moral Evils with 
Arguments tending to prove that the former 
must cease y while the latter will continue for 
ever. 

In the preceding Section I have contended, that 
our present state of existence is a state of probation ; 
but, that beyond the grave a continuence of thi9 
probationary state must be ijiapplicable^ and there* 
fore will be unknown. And, from hence I have 
concluded, that those laws which were applicable to 
a probationary state, cannot be presumed to retain 
their present operative power, in that state where 
probation must be swallowed up in retribution, and 
can have no existence. 

From common observation, we cannot avoid 
learning, that, whatever modes of existence .moral 
evil may assume, its principal branches must con- 
sist in those actions to which the existence of the 
body, as well as that of the soul, is absolutely ne- 
cessary. And certain it is, that these branches of 
moral evil can no longer be repeated, than while the 
body remains in union with the soul, and retains the 
power of muscular action. Now, we well know 
that in the hour of death, these powers of bodily 
action are quite suspended, and consequently, the 
body can be no longer subjected to those laws, 
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btcause they are the natural effects of the moral Jus- 
tice of God. 

If the moral consequences of moral evil depend 
upon any cause which we denominate natural in the 
present life, they must necessarily perish, when that 
cause either ceases to exist, or ceases to operate. la 
this light 1 have considered the dissolution of the 
human body as the natural effect of death, and death 
as the natural effect of moral evil ; and hence I have 
inferred the resurrection of the body from the cer- 
tain destruction of moral evil, and the utter impossi* 
bility that any natural effect should survive its cause. 

But, as on the contrary, the moral consequences 
of human actions must depqpd upon moral causes 
with which they are connected ; they cannot be 
presumed to cease until these moral causes cease to 
operate, or shall be totally done away. As, there- 
fore, that cause upon which die future consequences 
of our actions depend is the moral justice of God, 
these moral consequences being dependent upon 
that immutable attribute, must run parallel with it, 
and be perpetuated through all duration. 

Were it possible for us to suppose that justice had 
no existence, then no moral consequences could 
possibly have had a being, either in this life or in 
another. Moral evil must, therefore, consist in a 
deviation from the principles of justice, and those 
moral consequences which consist in future punish- 
ments must be considered as the natural effects 
which are produced by it, in all those who are guilty 
of immoral actions. While, therefore, moral j ustice 
continues in existence, its effects must follow ; and 
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have no conception that any natural effect could 
take place upon them, either in those changes, which 
man from his mixed nature undergoes in the hour 
of death, or in that dissolution which is its subse- 
quent result. Here then are evidendy moral con- 
sequences detached from those natural effects which 
we behold taking place in man. 

But, if we change the scene, and turn our thoughts 
from these lapsed intelligences to the brute creation, 
the prospect will be entirely inverted. The brute 
creation incapable of moral action, can have no con- 
nection with the moral consequences of moral evil. 
They are only capable of feeling those iiatural ef- 
fects^ and that subsequent dissolution which they 
undergo ; leaving all moral consequences to apply 
to those rational intelligences, who, from their superi- 
or powers, are capable of distinguishing good from 
evil, and of wilfully choosing that evil which leads 
them to future woe. These natural effects, which 
brutes are doomed to suffer, seemed to arise from 
their intimate connection with man ; their bodies are 
compounded of different elements, and they are ex- 
posed to that dissolution, to which, in the present 
state of things, all compounded bodies are invariably 
liable. Here then are evidently natural effects^ total- 
ly detached from all moral consequences^ applied to 
beings incapable of moral actions ; and consequendy 
incapable of moral obedience or transgression. 

But, when in the third place, we turn our views 
from angels and from brutes to n^an, we are pre- 
sented with a different scene. The essence of an- 
gels being purely spiritual, exposed in their fall 
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On these, and facts like these it is, that we behold 
the distinction which subsists between the natural 
effects and the moral consegueuces of sin, as they 
apply to man. We behold the former depending 
upon moral evil as its natural cause : and we per- 
ceive the latter in close connection with the moral 
Justice of God. The former must expire when it$ 
natural cause shall perish.; while the latter must 
continue until moral justice can be no more. In 
death I have supposed that moral evil shall expire ; 
and consequently thut death must then give place to 
life. But, as the moral consequences of sin are 
founded upon an immutable cause; these consequent 
ces must survive time and continue through eternity. 

If, therefore, we conclude that rewards and pun-., 
ishments will continue as the moral consequences of 
guilt and virtue, and continue for ever : while death, 
the natural effect of sin, shall be done away ; we 
shall behold all the parts of the economy of heaven 
harmonizing together, and even the natural effects 
of moral evil making way for the great displays of 
infinite justice and mercy. And, by being render- 
ed subservient to the wise designs of God, they 
shall tend to the developement of those attributes, 
through which all finite lapsed intelligences will bfc 
held forth, either as monuments of justice or of 
Qicrcy through all duration, even for ever and ever. 
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of it. For, as consciousness implies a substance in 
which it inheres ; so, this consciousness rather pre^ 
supposes than constitutes that identity which is at- 
tributed to it. 

It is certain, I think beyond all doubt, that our 
consciousness of any given fact can never constitute 
that fact ; nay, the fact itself must stand or fall in- 
dependently of our consciousness of it ; and must in 
the order of nature, have had an existence previously 
to any consciousness which we could possibly posr 
sess of it. Existence, therefore, and our conscious-\ 
ness of it are two distinct ideas. 

In addition to the above observation, IHhink.it 
will appear equally evident, that, though some par^ 
ticular action Qiight have been performed by me, of 
which at present I have no recollection, while I am 
destitute <^ all consciousness, I am at the same time 
totally deprived of all evidence of the fact itself; 
and consequently, my consciousness which in this 
case must be absent, can never constitute the idon- 
tity either of the action, or of any person or thinking 
substance, by which that action was performed. If, 
therefore, personal identity consists in consciousness, 
it will be extremely difficult for us to ascertain, as 
in the case before us, whether identity can remain 
after all consciousness of it is totally done away. 

There can, I think, be no doubt, that our copsci- 
ousness of any given fact will be admitted by our- 
selves as decisive evidence of that fact; while this 
consciousness remains ; and this evidence will suffi- 
ciently prove to us the existence of the fact itself. 
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of ^e action itself^ while in the latter our consci- 
ousness becomes evidence of the former, and is an 
act of the mind operating upon its past operations. 

But, although our former consciousness of anjr 
given fact or action, and our present perception of 
that past consciousness must be admitted as indis* 
putable evidence on the points in question; yet 
personal identity cannot possibly consist in either. 
And therefore it will follow that personal identity 
may remain uninjured and entire, though all evi. 
dence of its existence were done away. And, since 
our consciousness of our own identity depends upon 
identity itself for its existence ; we cannot avoid 
obtaining an assurance, that where identity is not, 
there a consciousness of it cannot possibly be. 

But, though there can be no consciousness of our 
own identity where identity is not ; it will not fol- 
low, that where our own identity is, there must be 
an invariable consciousness of it. And the reason 
is evident : The identity of our persons being inde« 
pendent, can have no necessary reliance upon our 
consciousness of it ; whereas our consciousness of 
our own identity, being in itself necessarily depend- 
ent must expire, the instant we conceive that iden- 
tity, on which it is founded, to be done away. Hence 
then it is evident, that our own personal identity 
may remain, though our consciousness of it should 
even be lost ; while on the contrary our conscious- 
ness of it will infallibly prove its existence ; and, 
from its dependent nature, demonstrate that our 
identity never can be lost while our consciousness 
of it remains in existence. And hence albo it follows, 
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it follows utith all the evidence of demonstration, 
that the identity of the substance, whether material 
or immaterial, can neither consist in, nor depend 
upon those actions or modifications of being, which 
depend entirely tipon the substance itself for 
their own existence* I therefore think it to be un* 
questionable and decisive, that consciousness can 
never constitute the identity of any substance, whe^ 
ther material or immaterial : though it must be the 
most unquestionable, and perhaps the only evidence 
which we have of itsexistence* 

If consciousness constitute personal identity, it will 
follow, that where there i& no consciousness there 
can be no identity* And, admitting the sentiments 
of those to be true, who discard all spiritual sub« 
stances from the world, and admitting also that all 
matter is inert t there can be no such thing as iden- 
tity in existence. And, to avoid these contradictions 
and absurdities^ we must conclude that whether the 
substance in question (if purely material) be animate 
or inanimate, its identity can neither be constituted 
nor destroyed by any mode of consciousness, which 
may- either reside within or result from it. 

Every distinct individual must have a distinct 
principle of identity, which Cannot possibly lose it- 
self in the identity of another ; we now satisfactorily 
know that Peter is not Thomas^ that Thomas is not 
Bichardj and that Richard is not Joh?i. But all this 
might have been, if personal identity had no exist- 
ence. It is only from the existence of identity, that 
it can be distinguished from that diversity, or that 

one individual can be distinguished from another ; 

u 
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duce universal scepticism, which would reduce the 
mind to a chaos of contradictions. For, should my 
consciousness presume to assure me, that I am now 
in point of personal identity the same person that I 
was ten or fifteen years ago, when in reality I am 
so far changed, that what then performed an action 
to which my consciousness bear witness, is now no 
longer in existence ; the internal report of my con- 
sciousness must be falsified by the removal of that 
identity to which it bears witness. And, if the only 
evidence which I can possibly have of my own per- 
sonal identity, deceive me, I am at once deprived 
of the only proof which can ascertain its existence, 
and by which I can distingush the same from 
another. But, since these conclusions are contra- 
dictory and so big with absurdity, that they cannot 
be admitted, it appears infallibly certain, that while 
our consciousness of our own identity remains, the 
identity of our being must remain also ; and that it 
is demonstrated to be the same, by that conscious- 
ness which we have of it. Without this our consci* 
pusness of identity must be a consciousness of it, 
and no consciousness of it at the same time ; and 
the consciousness of our own identity and not of 
our ozvn identity in the same instant. And, as this 
act of consciousness which demonstrates the same- 
ness of my person, must look backward through re- 
iterated acts, to form a contact with that distant ac- 
tion which I am conscious that I performed in an 
early period of my life ; so, as it will infallibly prove 
the certainty of that action, as that I am the same 
person that then and there performed it. And to 
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dence has little .or no connection* Repeated acta 
of consciousness, resting upon the same action^ will 
prove that some substance in which it inheres is in 
existence, and that this substance is the same ; but 
they will not prove to any one what it is. Console 
ousness will prove that it is unchangeable in its na* 
ture ; but it will neither identify any one of its pro* 
perties, nor tell us what those properties are which 
constitute it. 

I am well assured, that without consciousness wo 
can know nothing* But though the modes of our 
consciousness are multiform and various, perhaps 
the distinct species of identity, which are in exist* 
ence,are more multiforni and various than the modes 
of consciousness which we possess. In order there- 
fore to prosecute our inquiry with some degree of 
accuracy, we must simplify our question, and dis> 
encumber ourselves of all extraneous matter. Hence 
then, to inquire into the distinct nature of identic 
and our distinct perceptions of it, must be the sub. 
ject of another section. 



SECTION IL 

On our distinct ideas of Identity^ founded upon the 

diversity of its nature. 

Whxk we turn our thoughts to the term identity, 
and attempt to make inquiries into its nature, it is 
indispensably necessary that we should define with 
accuracy, not only the sense in which we use it, but 
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particles themselves may be combined and comiected 
together. But, if any given particle should be re- 
moved from the given mass, or any new acquisitions 
should be made, in either, or in both of these cases, 
Ae identity/ of the component parts of this given 
body must be entirely lost. It therefore follows, 
that the removal of one particle from its primitive 
position will destroy the identity of modificatiun, 
while the total removal of another from the masa 
will as totally destroy the identity of the component 
parts themselves. It is indeed true, that after these 
changes, the identity of the particles themselves will 
remain ; but this will be the identity of distinct par- 
ticles taken separately, and not the identity of the 
component parts considered as one collective whole. 

The identify o/ many considered as a compound^ 
must consist in the union of two distinct substances, 
vitally united together. To constitute this identity 
of man, neither the identity of the modification of 
the parts, nor the identity of all the parts themselves 
can be absolutely necessary. The man may con- 
tinue, though the parts of which his body is com- 
posed may be considerably changed. And while 
the union continues between the matter and spirit of 
which he is composed, our complex idea of man re- 
mains uninjured and entire. Such are the ideas 
which I have of modification^ of compound partSf 
and of man. 

But, when we turn our thoughts to the identity of 
the human body, our idea becomes distinct from 
those which have been considered, and involves , 
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tu^ distinct ideas. We may be totaUy ignorant of 
the nature of the former, while the latter may be 
attended with all the assurance necessary to produce 
conviction ; just as we may be assured of our own 
existence, though we may never be able to know 
with certainty what it is that constitutes it. The 
evidences of a fact always presuppose the existence 
of that fact ; and for that reason can never consti- 
tute that fact which they presuppose. In like man* 
ner, the consciousness which I now have that a cer* 
tain action was performed by me (the self same per* 
son who now writes) is to me a sufficient evidence 
that sameness remsuns to the present moment; 
and will be so, as long as my consciousness of that 
action continues, notwithstanding all the changes 
which my body has undergone; even though I 
should never be able to comprehend in what it is 
that this'sameness consbts. For, if consciousness 
cannot be transferred from one system of matter, or 
from one substance to another^ without losing its 
own identity, which I think no one can either affirm 
or successfully controvert; it will follow that my 
reflex act of consciousness will, at any given period 
of my existence, affisrd me the most unquestionable 
evidence that I am the same person and not another. 
For, if I am now conscious that I was once consci* 
ous of a fact, which is past and gone, my present 
consciousness will be a sufficient evidence of my 
past consciousness, and place that former consci- 
ousness beyond the reach of uncertainty and doubt. 

And, as that former consciousness must be on the 

w 
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with one another ; and through which present per* 
ceptions can be brought into contact with actions 
that are past and gone. But, though this consci- 
ousness of what is pasty is an unquestionable evi* 
dence of the certainty of identity ; yet identity itself 
must be a something totally distinct ; and can never 
be constituted by that consciousness, which is only 
an evidence of it, which necessarily presupposes it» 
and which, on that account, must derive its origin 
and constitution from another source. 

When we turn our thoughts to the term identity, 
and view it in its most enlarged and extensive sig- 
nification ; we shall find but few things to which 
the term will not apply, even though they present 
us with ideas, which have little or no connection 
with one another. 

When we speak of the identity of substance^ we 
mean every thing which is included within its es- 
sence, abstracted from all its appendages, its config. 
uration, and modes. When we speak of the iden- 
tity of parts; we mean every identical atom, includ- 
ed in that union, which at any given period is pre^ 
sumed to engross our thoughts. When we speak 
of the identity of any particular modification^ the 
same identical arrangement is necessary, in all the 
modes and situations of the particles which suggest* 
ed to us the first idea. But, when we speak of the 
identity qfman^ we not only take into our idea the 
corporeal parts of his body, but include in that com- 
plex term, the union of two distinct substances, and 
consider them in mysterious contact with one ano- 
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ther : and by the removal of either, our complex 
idea is so far mutilated, that the identity of man is 
totally destroyed. All therefore that afterwards re- 
mains in the mind, is an ideat>f two distinct sub- 
stances, now no longer in contact with one another. 

In the midst of these distinct applications of the 
term identity, it is however necessary to distinguish 
and select, that we may know with precision what 
that identity is, after which we inquire ; where it 
is to be found, in what it consists ; and what are its 
most distinguishing marks and properties. 

The identity which constitutes the subject of our 
present inquiry, is neither the identity of matter nor 
of spirit ; it is not the identity of parts or of essen* 
ces. It is not the identity of sqbstance or of modi-r 
fication, nor is it the identity of man. But, the 
identity after which we inquire is the identity of that 
particular part of man, which subsists under all 
the vicissitudes and mutations of human life : which 
must subsist when the spirit is removed from its 
confines ; it is that pan which we denoqiinate thc^ 
human body. 

SECTION III. 

General observations on the identity of th^ 

ffumarl Body. 

Tjjat the identity of the human body must con* 
sist in something which is material, will admit of little 
or no doubt to a reflecting mind. It would involve 
H contradiction to suppose the contrary ; especially 
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when we consider that the body itself, after the iden- 
tity of which we inquire, established an idea in our 
minds, of which the spirit can make no part. The 
identity of matter must necessarily be constituted 
by something which is material ; and as the body is 
formed solely of tliis substance, the identity of the 
body must necessarily be material also. These 
fiu:ts arise from the nature of body, and from those 
ideas which we haye of material substances. - And, 
could we even suppose that the identity of the body, 
which is admitted to be material, coit|l consist in 
sometlung which is not material, it must be the iden- 
tity of the body and not the identity of the body at 
the same time, which b a contradiction. 

The question, however, still remains— ^ In what 
does the identity of the human body consist ? 

That it must be material, is a truth which I flat-^ 
ter myself none will presume to deny. But, in what- 
soever it c6nsists, we must involve ourselves in con- 
tradictions, were we to presume the possibility of 
its being transferred from one system of atoms to 
another. There are therefore but two points to be 
considered ; the first is— ^oes the identity of the 
body consist in the whole of the particles which con- 
stitute the body ? or secondly, is identity peculiar 
to some particular part ? These two points seem 
to be the only ones, which can at present claim an 
interest in our deci^on. 

When we t^ke a survey of identity, in the ab- 
stract ; I am ready to allow, that we can form no 
conception how our idea of it can- be annexed to 
Any one part of the human body more than to ano* 
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which amputation cannot pass, without affecting 
those tender and vital parts, which have a more im- 
mediate connection with the subject of our inquiry. 

When we look on these remote appendaf^es of 
the body, which can be separated from it without 
pain; the suffrages of popular opinion concur in 
one general sentiment, with the disquisitions of 
philosophy, in affirming that bodily identity resides 
not in these. We decide without hesitation, and 
that justly, that the body is the same in point of 
identity after the clipp^g of our hair or nails, as it 
was before ; but this would be a false decision, if 
either our hair or nails, or those particles of which 
they are composed, formed any part of the identity 
of those bodies whence they were taken. 

Those minute particles which are thrown off by 
perspiration, are also admitted to have no influence 
upon it in point of identity ; neither can they occa- 
sion any change in the sameness of the body, from 
whence they spring. But, however, the places of 
these evaporated particles may be supplied by new 
ones, the exhalations must necessarily produce a 
positive change in the component parts of the body, 
as well as in the modification of the parts themselves. 
Yet as the identity of the body is not changed by 
these real changes in its componet parts ; it affords 
another additional argument to prove, that the iden- 
tity of the body, and the identity of its parts are two 
distinct ideas. 

If then, these diminutive, yet real changes which 
perspiration occasions, may take place without 
occasioning any change in the identity of the body. 
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from whioh the particles exhale; why may nott 
much greater change take place, while the identity 
remains entire ? When the body of a corpulenC 
man has been reduced to a mere skeleton by a fever, 
we may ask — is that body the same that it was be- 
fore ? In point of identity it most undoubtedly b the 
same, but in point of real numerical particles, it is 
undoubtedly much changed, and is become con^d« 
erably different from what it was before. And, as 
the loss of particles reduced his body to that skde- 
ton at which I have just hinted ; so, when this per- 
son shall be recovered from his reduced state, and 
restored to his former corpulency, it must be by the 
acquisition of new particles which are now incorpo- 
rated in the system, in the room of those. which the 
fever had wasted and exhaled. He must still pos- 
sess the same body, in point of idendty,- under all 
the variation of health and sickness ; though per- 
haps not less than one third part of the particles 
which now compose his system is entirely new. 
The refined and subtle fibres, which united the 
identity of his body, to those portions of matter 
which were occasionally in the mass, were never se- 
parated from the immaterial principle within. The 
adhesion must have continued through all those 
changes which the body had undergone ; and there* 
fore those parts, which were capable of being remov- 
ed, could have formed no part of its identity. 

That the identity of the man is stiU the same, will 
admit of decisive proof, from those successive acts 
of consciousness, which followed one another in re« 
gular order through sickness and health ; and which 
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being the remotest act» anterior to his disease^ anto 
immediate contact with the present moment. And, 
as consciousness cannot be transferred from one prin- 
ciple, or system of atoms to another, it never can 
become evidence of facts, which, to it, did not ex- 
ist. But, as be is conscious of those actions which 
he had already performed ; so his present consci- 
ousness is not only an evidence of the existence of 
the fact itself, but a decisive evidence also of the 
continuance of his identity, during all those changes 
through which he had previously passed. 

We see then the vast alterations which sickness 
can produce, without affecting the idt ntity of the 
body. We see also the surprising changes which 
an infant undergoes, from an embryo in the womb 
to a maturity of years, and to hoary age ; through 
all the numberless variations to which in every stage 
of life the body has been exposed. And yet through 
all those changes, which either sickness or health 
produces ; which respiration, or effluvia, or perspi- 
ration can either separately or conjointly occasion, 
or which the embryo, from infancy to maturity can 
undergo ; the identity is still the same. 

A body, which is capable of preserving its iden- 
tity under such changes as we thus constantly ob- 
serve, may, without doubt undergo many more, 
while its identity will still remain ; and undergo 
such changes as will baffle all calculations, on the 
question of abstract possibility. The changes which 
k has undergone, and which it occasionally under- 
goes, are too evident to be denied ; and from what 
we have seen, and what we see, we may safely pre* 
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have no necessary connection. For^ as the amputa- 
tion of those parts will prove that the identity of the 
body still continues ; it plainly follows, that our idea 
of the identity or sameness of the body cannot be 
constituted by all those particles which had beea 
vitally united to the corporeal mass. From the vital 
union still remainine^, this inference is placed be- 
yond the reach of doubt ; namely » that the principle 
of identity which resides within the body, under 
consideration, could not have been mjured by the 
partial losses which the body had sustained ; al- 
though this principle of identity must now retire 
within narrower confines, than it occupied when the 
whole corporeal mass was perfect and entire. 

It is probable, however, that amputation cannot 
pass much further, without approaching the secret 
recesses, where those attenuated fibres are, which 
unite the different parts of the floating mass, in close 
and intimate connection with those particles which 
constitute the identity of the body ; and which ia 
all probability form some mysterious contact with 
the immortal spirit of man. The result of this rea- 
soning will, however, I flatter myself, be fufficient 
to prove, that the identity of the human body can- 
not be constituted by that which constitutes the 
identity of its numerical parts. The identity of the 
body must be a distinct idea ; it must consist in 
something which remains permanent, amidst the 
shocks of surrounding changes, and preserves its 
sameness through all the vicissitudes of human lifc» 
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is denominated^ in all the variations^ through zvhich 
the bodif passeSj in the devious mutations of human 
life. 

The reasonis, which have led to the adoption of 
this opinion will be adduced in a subsequent part « 
of this discussion ; at present we shall only urge it 
as an hypothetical possibility, while we trace its co- 
incidence witli the analogy of nature, and the vari- 
ous branches of phenomena, which are, in the dif- 
ferent stages of human existence, presented to our 
observation. The insuperable difficulties, which 
are attendant upon every other supposition, and in 
many cases the evident contradictions which would 
be involved in it, scarcely leave the. mind at liberty 
to adopt any other hypothesis ; while even these ab- 
surdities, co-operating with the probabilities that 
uppear in favour of the sentiment which we have 
adopted, become negative arguments to prove that 
some portions of matter must remain immoveable 
in the body of man. 

In these portions of immoveable matter, which 
must be equally removed from the influence of the 
atmosphere, from fluctuation, and from internal ten. 
denotes to decay, it is therefore highly probable tliat 
God has placed the identity of the human body ; and 
therefore to these portions we must look for that 
immoveable seat of bodily personality, which must 
necessarily continue inseparable from man. It is 
this principle, which must constitute the sameness 
of our bodies, under every change through which 
they may pass, and to which they may be exposed 
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here this portion is inaccessible to dissolution and 
decay. There all will be permanent^ and here this 
portion is unchangeable. In fine, beyond the grave 
all the parts of our future bodies shall enjoy that 
exemption from calamities, which seems here afford- 
ed only to a part ; and be possessed for ever, in ways 
and modes which are at present totally unknown. 

To this portion of immoveable matter, in which I 
have presumed the identity of the body to be placed, 
and which is now lodged within its confines ; those 
accessory atoms which we acquire through the me- 
dium of nutrition, in all probabilit}^ adhere ; and it 
is more than probable, that this present seat of per- 
sonality will become a germ of future life, and be 
that principle which shall either unfold its latent in- 
volutions, and expand wholly into that body which 
shall be, or collect those wandering atoms which 
will be necessary to give completion to the corporeal 
frame^ when the voice of the archangel shall awaken 
the dead to life. Of the modifications, which mat- 
ter is capable of undergoing, we know but a diminu- 
tive part ; nor can our knowledge on this subject 
be complete until we are acquainted with its essence. 
And, from this circumstance of our comparative ig. 
norance, resulting from the limitation of our facul- 
ties, it may not be irrational to suppose, that this 
indissoluble portion of matter which now consti- 
tutes the identity of the body, may even contain at 
present within it, the constituent parts of that body 
which shall put on incorruption, when mortality 
shall be swallowed up in life. 
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found between them; it is obvious that the real 
solid contents of the one, would in due pi:opprtio];i 
exceed those oif the other. In this view it is evi- 
dent that there must be a proportionally greater 
quantity of adhesion in the parts of the solid, than 
in those of the other portion of matter. And con- 
jsequently, tlie more solid portion must be further 
removed than the other, from the primary state of 
those particles which compose both. That portion 
therefore which approached nearest to the primary- 
state, must be less liable to dissolution than the 
other ; and consequently would be less exposed to 
its influence and power. For, if matter in its most 
simple state be incapable of decay, a portion which 
approaches near to this state, must be less exposed 
to the possibility of change than one which is fur-^ 
ther removed from it ; and the same reasoning will 
hold good in a progressive movement, until we ap- 
proach the most complex forms of possible modifi<* 
cation. And, although aU matter must be alike 
removed from annihilation ; yet the most complex 
forms of substances must be capable of the greatest 
changes, and must undergo a greater process 'of 
dissolution than others, before they can be reduced 
to their prestine elements and forms. , 

That the air which we constantly respire is a body 
purely material, will admit of little doubt; but wha^ 
ever may be the internal constitution of its nature, 
it appears certain that the particles of which it is 
coroposedi preserve their relation to one another 

y 
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Will drop off; and resuming their primary state, 
leave at last this portion unclothed and totally sepa* 
rated from fdl extraneous matten 

Divested of ^ all extraneous matter^ it is probabfy 
in its own nature so constituted^ that it becomes in- 
capable of incorporating with any other animal sub- 
stances ; incapable of affording any nutrition, or of 
filling up any vacuity in the animal systems of other 
' bodies. In this state of separation it may lie repos- 
ing in the grave in an apparently dormant condition, 
equully inaccessible to all violence, and removed 
from all decay. The accidents indeed which float 
on the stream of time, may tend to disturb its tran- 
quility, and dislodge it from its gloomy mansion ; 
in this case it may float in the breeze for a season, 
or it may be wafted into distant regions with the 
adverse winds of heaven ; but change of station can 
never a&ct the permanency of its nature. Remov- 
cd from the influence of gravitation, through the 
elementary principles of its constitution, it will btf 
able to make no resistence to external bodies ; and 
rendered too subtile for our organs of vision, it may 
elude all discernment ; becoming at once impercep- 
tible to sight and touch. And, while in this naked 
state, abandoned by its immaterial partner, and 
separated from all those cumbrous particles of flesh 
and blood, which now clothe and adhere to it ; it 
must remain without affording any evidences of its 
existence, till the arrival of the great day of retri- 
bution, when resuming its medium office, or new 
condition, it shall be re- united to its immortal 
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Having admitted that this portion of matter majr 
probably possess a contracting and an expansive 
power, it may perhaps be inquired, " To what ex* 
tent is it capable of expanding ? and to what mi^ 
nuteness is it capable of contracting itself?'* 

To these questions the most rational reply pert* 
liaps that can be given is, that the compages of tht 
body form the exterior confines of its active elastic 
city, and beyond these boundaries it canitot possibljr 
pass, through the limitation of its nature and its 
name. While, on the contrary, it may, when actu- 
ally separated from its immaterial partner, and from 
all adhesive matter, be capable of contracting itself 
to such minuteness as may forever elude our re- 
searches, and become totally invisible to all discern- 
ment, e^^cept that of God. 

- The capability of the expansion and compression 
of matter, we well know, is considerable; but wc 
know not with certainty the full extent of either ; 
because we are neither fully acquainted with its es^ 
sence, nor with the nature of porous bodies. It is 
therefore not improbable to conjecture, that the ape* 
cific quantity of matter which is included in that 
portion which constitutes the^identity of tfie human 
body, may be on the one hand, when divested of 
pores, and reduced within the confines of the least 
possible space on the other, too minute fi:>r our dis- 
cernment, our comprehension, or even our concep- 
tion. While, on the contrary, either by these natural 
instinctive powers, which a portion of matter thusor- 
^nized may possess ; or from that direction which 
k may immediately receive from the immaterial spi- 
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Nevertheless, in the midst of these probable con- 
jectures, while this principle of identity, in union 
with the spirit in the present life, must be considered 
as different through the corporeal mass ; we cannot 
avoid thinking, that by some ligaments or attenuated 
fibres, it roust be united to several^ perhaps, medi- 
ately or immediately, to all the parts of the gross 
materials, and that through this medium it must be 
confined within the superfices of the adhering parts, 
from which it cannot be separated without occasion- 
ing immediate death. And from hence it appears 
probable abo, that whatever the nature of those 
filaments may be, the violence which will separate 
them from the gross and fluctuating parts to which 
they are in some places united, must break at the 
same time the connection between the principle of 
identity itself, and tlie immaterial spirit^ to which it 
is united, both by contact and manner of existence. . 

The continuance of this principle of bodily iden- 
tity amidst the shocks of life, and the desolation of 
surrounding parts, is not the decision of theory but 
of fact ; and its preservation amidst the ravages of 
death may be inferred from just analogy. And 
though from hence it will follow, that it is capable 
of a separate state of existence, when perfectly dis- 
united from all other matter and from spirit, yet it 
will not follow, that it will possess any active energy, 
or be capable of loco- motion. In this state pf total 
separation, it can have nothing more than a kind of 
vegetative existence ^ totally destitute of animal pow- 
ers. 
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tioa fixMb fftdb oihcr,; it ift ti^tur^ to conclude d^at 
only one identity of that fc>od()r c^a. Qikist i and con- 
acqiieQidy» the; amputated part oan have no other 
ideatity than that which coasists either in the nume- 
rical parta of which it ia composed, or in Uie modi- 
fication which those pairts had assumed, and frcHQi 
whrace we had derived that cpmp)jex idea. 

And hence then aris(es.the unrea^opableijiess of 
aupposing that any particular idea of Ii)odily per- 
sonality can be annexed to any ajQputatc^d part* 
For, when any part is separated from that commogi 
union in which the identity of the body resides, it 
is bereft of that principle, or portion of matter, frooi 
which its identity was denominated, and from which 
it partook of the general name. It now po^sessea 
no rallying point ; its particles now join in no coni* 
mon union ; and therefore can have no other iden- 
tity than that which consists in numerical particles^ 
or the modification of them. It now no longer en- 
joys an union with those parts with which it was 
before connected, and through which it enjoyed an 
interest in that common point of union of which it is 
now deprived, but without life, and without a nat» 
ural centre of adherence, it drops into corruption^ 
and mingles with common dust. 

In this utmost division of body« which can take 
place, without a privation of life ; that portion in 
which its identity is lodged, while retaining its union 
with the immaterial principle, must be that to which 
the vital atoms adhere, and which through their ad- 
herence must become the centre of resort, to all 

z 
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CHAP. V, 

ON THE ANALOGY BETWEEN VEGETATION AND 
THE RESURRECTION OP THE HUMAN BODY. 

SECTION I, 

That the Doctrine of the Resurrection has fewer 
Difficulties than the Doctrine of Vegetation* 

W HATEVER difficulties may seem to clog the doc- 
trine of the resurrection, they arc neither greater in 
themselves, nor more in number, than nature exhib- 
its in almost all her works. It is true, that the con- 
stant repetition of a wonder, invariably tends to les- 
sen our astonishment, and we continue tu ^aze till 
we behold with the most perfect indifference the 
most astonishing events, as the common occurren- 
ces of our present state. 

The power and process of vegetation, which are 
constantly exhibited, before our eyes, includes se- 
crets which we cannot unravel ; and when viewed 
with an attentive observation, discover mysteries 
which are by far more unaccountable than any 
which are contained in the belief that our bodies 
shall be re*animated in some future period, after 
the great recess of nature in the grave shall have 
passed and be totally done away. 
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posed, ihteMtrttts of future vegetatiofii proceeding 
further in their speculations, had declared, that by 
some incomprehensible, but prolific power existing 
sn nature, one grain of wheat should actually pro* 
duce sixt^ or one hundred grains^ of equal magni- 
tude and beauty with itself ; and this too, through 
a process which threatened the inevitable destruc- 
tion of all ; I cannot doubt but sceptical men, 
forming their calculations from men? possibility, 
would have exploded such a declaration as some- 
tiling too romantic ar^d visionary to occupy a 
rational mind. For as thb certainty of vegetation 
could not in this case, have been realized by fact, 
which is the most infallible demonstration of theory ; 
there could have been no foundation, on which the 
mind could rest to form its calculations on the pos- 
sibility of such an issue ;-«-a foundation, which is 
in the case of the resurrection, all nature annually 
$upplies by analogy. 

Hence then it follows, that more probability 
must now rest on the side of the resurrectioi^ if it 
were to be asserted that one human body should 
produce sixty, or one hundred bodies, of equal mag- 
nitude and beauty with itself, from that which is 
now sown in the earth, to be the germ of future 
life ; than could, in the case supposed, have rested 
upon the vegetation and production of grains the 
certainty of which is demonstrated by* fact. For, 
had an objection been stated against the possibility 
of the fact, in the case of vegetation ; as nature 
could have furnished no analogy in its favour, the 
objection must have remained in all its force ; and 
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Hitherto the comparison has been considered un« 
der the supposition^ that one body will produce one 
hundred; and even in this light, admitting the sup- 
position to have been founded upon fact, the pro- 
cess of nature will furnish us with ample instances 
to justify our belief* For^ though we might plead 
that we know not how a fact so strange shr)uld be 

accomplished ; yet the want of ability to compre- 
hend, can no more be admitted as an argument 

against the resurrection lender all these disadvanta- 
ges, than the same circumstance can be admitted as 
an argument against the productions of the soil. 
In the process of nature, we have placed before us 
the certainty of the fact, in the case of vegetation ; 
and this certainly becomes a presumptive argument 
in favour of the great event which yet remains to be 
verified by accomplishment ; probability, therefore, 
directs us in our decisions, and just analogy re- 
moves the hindrances to our belief. 

But if we wave these conclusions and that com- 
parison, which, for the sake of argument, have been 
adopted, and turn our thoughts to the doctrine as 
we really expect to find it verified by fact, namely, 
that one individual body sown in weakness, shall 
be one individual body raised in power ; the argu- 
ment, drawn from the analogy of vegetation, ap- 
pears in favour of the resurrection, with the most 
decided superiority* For, while the multiplication 
of grain clogs vegetation with difficulties, which no- 
thing but fact could overcome : we have in the case 
of the resurrection but one obstacle, and even this 
appears to have been removed by analogy drawn 
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a belief, tint what iD^s* once dq>6sited in the earfK 
and consigned over to corruption^ would ever spring 
forth anew ; whereas the fact is annually exhibited 
before us ; and we are taught to believe that what 
has been thus accomplished in the case of grain will 
be accomplished also in the case of our bodies at 
the resurrection ; and by the same power which 
hourly bids all nature vegetate, and planetary 
worlds revolve. 

To such comparisons and sentiments it may per* 
haps be objected, *• That the vegetation returns at 
regular and stated periods ; and that those periodi- 
cal returns of seasons furnish the mind with evi- 
dence, on which to rest its expectations and belief.'' 
How plausible soever this objection may appear, it 
iy evidently founded upon a local and contracted 
survey. Encircled with appearances, we may per- 
mit it to operate upon our minds ; but when placed 
upon its proper foundation, it will be found fallaci- 
ous, inapplicable, and absurd. 

Had man been in existence when vegetation first 
began, he could have had no knowledge from fact, 
of those regular returns of seasons which we expe- 
rience ; and consequently the argument now before 
us, could not then have applied, because it could 
not have had any existence. It was only a lapse of 
stated periods that could have suggested to them 
those ideas, on which the objection is founded ; but 
which could then have had no influence whatever 
upon their minds. And, so repugnant must this 

fact then have been to all human modes of abstract 
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ness from fight, while they apparently connect 

them together. In this region we stumble perliapd 

over a thousand errors^ which might have been ea-» 

6ily avoided, if our organs had been more acute, ouf . 

understandings more penetrating ; or, if God had 

thought proper to give us light, where, for wise 

ends, he has permitted us to walk in shade. 

But, when these shadows shall be dispersed, and the 

great harvest of human nature shall arrive ; when 

*' beauty immortal shall awake from the tomb,'^ 

and the great enemy of man shall be destoj^ed ; 

then shall we behold the various movements of Al- 

nighty power and goodness towards us, which we 

cannot now fully comprehend ; and, probably, trace 

through all its parts, that perfect analogy which 

subsists between the happy subject of illustration 

which St. Paul has chosen, and the resurrection of 

the body from the sleep of death. 



SECTION. IL 

That all objections usually advanced against the 
Doctrine oj the Resurrection^ may be advanced 
against the doctrine of Vegetation. 

Therb is perhaps, in the vast empire of created 
nature, scarcely any subject to be found more appro- 
priate in all its parts, to illustrate the important doc- 
trine of the resurrection of the dead, than the pro- 
duction of a plant from grain, which St. Paul has 
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the resurrection of the dead. In the visible produc- 
tions of nature they would meet a decided answer, 
and be immediately defeated in their primary de«. 
sign. But, where an objection can be started on the 
ground of incongruity between the process of vege- 
tation and the resurrection ; it affords the most fa« 
vourable opportunity for attacking the doctrine ; 
and it is from this quarter that the most plausible 
objections, and the most specious arguments are 
advanced. If, therefore, the resemblance between 
the production of grain and the doctrine in question; 
between the doctrine of St. Paul, and the examples 
which he has chosen to illustrate it, can be estab- 
lished ; every objection which can be raised must 
be resolved into a declaration, that // surpasses our 
comprehension ; while the fact itself, in the produc- 
tions of nature, will afford us perpetual evidence of 
certainty, till seed time and harvest, till cold and 
heat, till day and night shall be no more. 

It is, perhaps, from a persuasion of incongruity 
between vegetation and the resurrection, that it has 
been asserted, that " the time while the seed is de- 
posited in the earth, can bear no proportion to the 
length of that period, during which the body is de. 
posited in tlie grave.'' In point of duration, I grant 
that there is no proportion ; but I cannot conceive 
that this circumstance will add any weight to the 
objection before us. Even different species of the 
vegetable tribes vary in the periods of their continu- 
ance in the earth before they vegetate ; the exam- 
ple* of no one species can determine the necessary 
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power of the grain, when sown in the earth, through 
a given period ; he can upon the same principle 
preserve the body through the same extent of time. 
And, as God can and actually does preserve the 
grain for several months, before it appears in the 
future harvest ; we cannot doubt his power to pre- 
serve the human body in the grave, through the 
same extent of duration. 

And if, when both seed and body are deposited 
in the earth, God should be pleased to suspend the 
process of future life in either ; no one, who will 
admit his power to be infinite, can doubt his ability 
to accomplish that design ; nor question his ability 
at the same time, to preserve the germinating quali- 
ties of both, while the component parts of each are 
scattered abroad and permitted to wander in a state 
of disscdution. And, if God c^n suspend the pro- 
cess of vegetation for one month, while he preserves 
the germinating quality perfect and entire ; he can 
preserve it for one year, for five hundred, or for any 
given period which lies within the reach of numbers. 

So far as these observations apply to grain, we 
are, perhaps, ready to give them our assent ; but 
even here we admit the probability of the case, 
from the partial certainty which we have presented 
to us in fact ; but beyond this scepticism of the hu- 
man mind, the fact itself will hardly permit us to 
pass. It is nevertheless certain, when we view these 
probabilities in their abstract nature ; that they are 
not exclusively confined to the vegetative powers 
of grain. Omnipotence can exert itself in every 
direction ; and> since the human body includes not 
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ately lead us to deny the eternity of his existence* 
But, as such conclusions cannot be admitted, it toU 
lows, that successive existence cannot apply to him ; 
and, consequently, one day must, hf with him as a 
thousand years, and a thousand years as one day. 

And, to that being, with whom one day and a 
thousand years are alike, the influence of time can 
never reach. And consequently, whether it be a 
grain of wheat or a human body deposited iu the 
earth; and whether it be for two days, or two thou- 
sand years, the nature of the case cannot be thereby 
affected. Every objection, therefore, which may 
« be made against the incongruity of the cases, or the 
disproportion of time ; whether it applies to the ger- 
minating parts of a grain, or to that immoveable 
portion of matter which constitutes the identity of 
the human body, must vanish into empty air. 

It may, perhaps, in the next place be asserted^ 
'* that where the grain is deposited in the earth, it 
instantly begins to vegetate^ which is a circumstance 
that will not apply to the human body ;" and from 
hence it may be objected, that " between vegeta- 
tion and the resurrection all analogy is destroyed/^ 
That the above observation will apply to the grain^ 
when deposited in the earth, 1 believe no one wilt 
presume to doubt ; but that this is a case which will 
not apply to the human body, is a point which I 
conceive it will be difficult to prove. 

Of the grand process of nature we know but a 
little part ; and in a variety of cases, her movements 
arc so slow that her active energies are almost im- 
perceptible. How slow must the great progress of 
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ment against progressive movement ; than our want 
of comprehension in others can be admitted as an 
argument against fact. 

The secret changes which imperceptibly take 
place in our bodies, while in the grave ; are, without 
doubt, all necessary to bring forth into perfection 
that body which shall be ; and the grave hi all pro- 
bability, is to us the great alembic of nature and of 
God, to fix the constitution of our future bodies, 
and to qualify those bodies for their immortal state. 
In this peaceful region of the dead, the latent pow- 
ers and faculties, which in an embryo condition lie 
dormant, inactive, and imperceptible in our present 
state, may begin to put forth their energies and 
powers, in ways and modes of which we can form 
no adequate conception. Removed from the pre- 
sent life to a region more congenial to their natures, 
they may begin to bud in the cold embrace of death, 
and put forth those blossoms which shall become 
visible in the hour of our resurrection, and flourish 
through eternity. 

The various stages, through which we have al- 
ready passed in our embryo state, have all conspired 
to produce this state of imperfect maturity, at which 
we are now arrived ; and from hence we may justly 
infer, that the great process will be carried onward 
during our repose in the grave, to ripen us for a 
more exalted state of perfection, which shall take 
place, when the trumpet shall sound and the dead 
shall l)e raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed. 

Were it not for those changes, through which wc 
have already passed, otir present state of perfection 
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and give through the repose of the grave, to other 
faculties, an opportunity to advance also towards 
completion. Then, when that body which shall be 
hereafter exalted to a state of pcifect maturity » shuU 
have its faculties and powers full blown ; the two 
distinct substances which constitute the essence of 
;nan, shall be united together, and go forth in an 
eternal world to remain in life for ever. 

From these considerations, therefore, the conclu* 
sionsr appear more than probable, that ail those ob- 
jections which may be raised against the resurrec- 
tion of the body, will in almost all instances, apply 
with equal, and sometimes with superior force 
against the process of vegetation. And from a prin^ 

• ciple of strict analogy, if this be permitted to become 
our guide* it will follow also, that the instant death 
shall dose our eyes in darkness, and render our 

• limbs stiff and motionless, the grand process of our 
future bodies shall commence, when they shall enter 
upon those changes which are necessary to mature 
them for the grand result of things* 

SECTION III, 

That the analogy^ betxoeen Vegetation aiid the Be^ 
siirrection oj the Bodyy is not destroyed by the 
Jnequalities of Time^ during which the bodies of- 
different Men repose in the grave* 

Ik tracing the analogy between the process of ve* 
getation and that of the resurrection, it is necessary 
that both subjects be placed precisely in their res- 
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tedly from all eorresponding facta. But when, as 
in the case before us, we trace the perfect analog}^ 
which subsists between these facts which have been 
alrer^'y accomplished, and those which we expect 
to take place hereafter ; when to this we add, that 
the greatest difficulties lie on the side of those events 
which have already taken place; the evidence forces 
itself upon us with an energy that prejudice only 
can resist. 

To ripen the latent powers and faculties of our 
future bodies, that virtual existence in our progeni** 
tors, which we have already experienced ; may be 
as necessary as our repose in the grave. And the 
length of that period, which elapses in the former 
state, may render it necessary that the latter should 
be of shorter duration ; so tliat instead of affording 
any just ground for objection, it becomes an instance 
in which we join necessity to fact. Thus then, the 
longer the virtual properties of the human body 
tuist in a seminal state, the shorter must be the 
period of duration necessary to ripen them, either in 
2X1 embryo condition in the present life, or in the 
grave ; and to prepare them through the stages of 
vsurious being) to constitute that bod} which shall be 
raised in immortal vigour to be dissolved no more.. 

The immediate descendants of Adam could have 
dumbered but a short period in a seminal state; 
and, consequently, the period of their repose in the 
grave must be more considerable than that of the 
next generation. The inhabitants of the Patriar.- 

c c 
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tion, that all the individuals of the human race, of 
every age of the world, have had an equal share of 
duration in one or other of these modes of being, to 
ripen and prepare their future bodies for a more eX'^ 
alted condition of existence. 

Hence then it follows, that the differences which 
subsist between the ages of the world, in which dif- 
ferent individuals have lived, can have no influence 
upon the general theory ; nor can these circum* 
stances affect the analogy which subsists between 
the process of vegetation and that of the resurrec* 
tion, any more than the quickness of vegetation in 
one species, can destroy the analogy between it and 
another, which moves more tardily ; or, than the 
mountains and vallies which are scattered over the 
surface of the earth, can affect the rotundity of the 
globe. And, therefore, as no argument can be 
drawn from the inequalities of those periods, through 
which our bodies exist in all their modes, those 
which are drawn from partial and contracted views 
of the subject before us, must disappear, when 
we view the resurrection on an enlarged and more 
extensive scale. 

The possibility^ the probahilityy and the moral 
certainty which will appear hereafter in favour of 
the resurrection, when we come to consider these 
sources of argument which we have already ex- 
plored ; must far outweigh all the objections which 
can be brought against the analogy and the fact. 
The powerful intimations of nature must soften the 
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If vegetation can commence, u^ithout any degree 
of dissolution or decay in the parent grain, no rea- 
son can be adduced from the nature of things, why 
dissolution should be necessary for its support in 
any subsequent period. For, if the process of veg- 
etation can commence without any dissolution, it 
may proceed, and if it proceed it may continue, and 
if it continue it may be completed, without requir- 
ing, in aay stage of its progress, the dissolutiu^n of 
that grain from whence it springs. 

If dissolution be necessary in any stage, it must 
hi necessary in ever}* stage ; because no reason cafi * 
be assigned why it should be more necessary in one 
stage and not necessary in all. And, if in every 
stage of the process of vegetati )n, the dissolution of 
the parent grain be necessary to the active energy 
of the future germ ; it clearly follows, that the activ- 
ity of this germinating power, must be dependent 
upon that dissolution which preceded it; and, there- 
fore, that dissolution on which the active powers of 
vegetation are dependent, must necessarily claim a 
priority of existence to those powers which are de- 
pendent on it. 

If the germ which vegetates, springs from the 
parent grain, which no one will deny; then the 
germ itself must either form a part of the identity of 
that parent grain, or it must be extraneous to it. 
In the former case, dissolution must be necessary 
to vegetation ; and in the latter, the parent grain 
and the future germ can have no kind of natural 
connection with each other. To admit the latter 
case, is to adroit that a parent grain includes witli- 
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each other in the rapidity of their movements, and 
the degrees of their dissolution. 

The differences in theste two cases before us, in 
the degrees of their dissolution, during the same 
given periods of duration, may produce in our minds 
a distinct association of ideas ; but this cannot alter 
either the things themselves which we thus contem- 
plate, or the power of God. For, although, in the 
case of vegetation, we behold an efficacy of power, 
which in that of the human body we are unable to 
discern ; yet the same or similar movements may 
take place, though by more imperceptible grada- 
tions. This much, however, is certain, that in those 
branches of comparison which we now contemplate, 
no case can be adduced, which will destroy the 
analogy ; while those objections which are advanced 
against the resurrection (if the body will all fall with 
superior weight upon the production of grain. And 
since in the production of grain all objections against 
it in all possible forms are refuted by fact, it is but 
rational to conclude that the same objections which 
are brought against the resurrection, are capable of 
being refuted in a similar manner ; since in both 
cases the circumstances are either equal, or in favour 
of the resurrection of the dead. The final result 
must therefore be, that the manner in which disso- 
lution takes place, can never be made a ground- 
work for destroying that analogy which subsists 
between the case which we have compared ; nor can 
it afford one just objection against the resurrection 
of the body from the grave. 

That God can call into existence a numerous 
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face of ereiit«res endowed with aU the forms of ani* 
snal life, and with different degrees of.iatellectuil 
, powers in endless variety ; and that he can preserve 
the various forms of being given, will neither admit 
of doubt nor dispute ; the theory itself being demon* 
stiated by actual &ct. That these beings must 
have had a beginning we are weU assured, because 
iioihing can be eternal but God ; and eonsequendy 
there must have been & period when even creation 
could have had no existence. In that distant «ra» 
creation must be presumed to be as remote from all 
experimental knowledg^t as the resurrection of the 
body is now. If then we carry back our views to 
this important period, which I have supposed, and 
turn our thoughts to the creation of die world with 
ill its inhabitants and appendages : and then turn to 
the ground on which we now stand, and concern* 
{date the resurrection of the dead ; the probability 
in favour of the latter, exceeds that of the former 
in a much greater proportion than the light of the 
sun exceeds that of the lunar sphere. And more 
arguments can be advanced to prove creation impos* 
aible^ than can now be advanced to prove the resur- 
rection improbable, amidst all the objections that 
can be raised against it. 

And, even under present circumstances, with ere- 
ation actually existing before us, and with the resur- 
rection of the body, considered only as a hypothetic 
cal possibility, the difficulties on the side of the latter 
are not greater than on that of the former. And we 
are at as great a loss to account how the heavens 
and earth rose cut of chaos, though their certainty 
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is now demonstrated by fact ; as we are to account 
for the resurrection of the body through all the 
various and astonishing changes which it must here* 
after undergo. 

And even, without having any reference to crea* 
tion in the abstract, if we only recur again to tlie 
"process of vegetation, which is annually exhibited 
td our astonished views, in all the regular and* ir- 
regular stages of advancement ; with dll the expe* 
rience of five thousand years ; with all the end- 
less varieties of natural productions, imported from 
every climate and every ^one ; with all the resear* 
ches of philosophy ; together with all the boasted 
'discoveries pf the world, the wisest man alive can no 
more ultimately account for the most simple pro- 
duction of nature, than he can for the resurrection 
of our bodies, or the spirituality of them, when they 
shall be clothed with immortality ^d 3wallowedi 

» 

up in life* 

The doctrine of the resurrectioui amidst all those 
difficulties with which it is encircled, comes forth in 
an apparently spontaneous manner to gratify univer- 
sal desire and hope. That God would protract our 
existence, and protect us from sickness, calatnitie^^ 
and pains, is a desire which seems to have been in- 
terwoven with our constitutions in our primary for- 
mation ; and is one of those motives of the human 
bosom which appears to have survived the falU 
But^ it is a desire which nothing but death, and a 
resurrection from his cold embrace, seem able to 
accomplish. There is nothing but this which can 

translate us into a peaceful region, where humap 

nd 
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ennobled, and exalted ; and in which thej ahall be 
brougiit forth to inhabit a region, where all that 
survives of human nature shall exist in a mort ex* 
alttd mode, shall exhibit a state of consummato- 
per^tion^ '* safe from disease and decline." 



SECTION IV. 

Arguments to prove that (he Resurrection of the 
body can no more take place immediately^ than 
Seed-time and Harvest can be blended together. 

It has been repeatedly asserted, in the course of 
this work, that death is a natural effect of moral 
evil; and I flatter myself that these assertions have 
been satisfactorily proved, in several of the precede 
irig sections. But, while the arguments which 
have been advanced to prove that moral evil must 
be destroyed, appear highly favourable to the resur* 
rection of the body ; they seem to open the door to 
an objection which may be stated thus. *^ If death 
be a natural effect of moral evil, if no natural effect 
can survive its cause, and moral evil be totally des« 
troyed, the consequence must be an immediate 
resurrection of the body from the grave.'* 

Specious as this objection may appear, it is one 
which I flatter myself will admit of a solution ; it is 
one, indeed, which has been already anticipated^ 
and in part already answered. For, though it has 
been asserted, that no natural effect can survive its 
iiaose ;«-4imt moral evil is the cause of death i«*^ 
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tionto the process of vegetation, that the body 
which is sozon^ is not quickened (into future life) ex- 
cepi it die ; time therefore must evidently be neces* 
sary to the developement of the future plant, the 
fiiture ear, and the future grain, which come forth 
in perfection when the future harvest shall com« 
mence. Since, therefore, progression becomes ne- 
cessary to future completion, seed-time must neces* 
sarily precede those stages which are conducive to 
approaching perfection ; and to suppose that har- 
vest could blend with that condition which must 
necessarily be previous to it, is to make a supposi- 
tion which is not only contradicted by fact, but 
which also involves a contradiction. 

Neither will the case appear less improbable, or 
less absurd, if we make an application of these re- 
marks to the resurrection of the bodies of the dead. 
Those portions of permanent matter in which I have 
presumed the identity of the body to consist, I have 
supposed also to be the germ of future life, which 
must necessarily, like the seed of some future grain, 
be in an embryo state, and consequently unprepared 
for its future habitation. Under these circumstan- 
ces, the progress of time becomes necessary to call 
forth those latent powers which shall unfold them-* 
selves in our future bodies, so that they may be 
adapted to that condition of being which they must 
sustain for ever. 

From the principles upon which fhave proceeded 
\t must be admitted, that this embryo state of our 
future bodies, may be in different stages of pro- 
gression .when deposited in the earth ; and the spe- 
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enter upon those rewards or punishments which 
flow from the mercy and retributive justice of God. 



SECTION V. 

In which it is prov^d^ That St. Paul, zvhen illustrat* 
ing the Doctrine of the Resurrection, by the Pro^^ 
cess of Vegetation, speaks the Language of PhU 
losophy and Reason. 

« 

To illustrate the doctrine of the resurrection, by 
the analogy which subsists between it, and the pro-^ 
cess of vegetation, St. Paul (1 Cor. xv. 35.) has 
stated this question — But some man icill say, HotO 
are the dead raised up, and with what bodies do 
they come ? and in the following verses he has giv- 
jen this answer — Thou fool, that zvhich thou sowesl 
is not quickened except it die ; and that which thou 
sowest, thou sowest not the body zvhich shall be, but 
bare grain ; it may chance qf wheats or of some 
other grain. 

However excellent this illustrative argument may 
appear, in the eye of unprejudiced reason, it is one 
of those excellencies which has met the common 
fate of almost every thing which is truly great ; and 
has been exposed to censures of the most illiberal 
and acrimonious nature. 

Thomas Payne, in his •* Age of Reason, »' has 
taken occasion to hold it up to ridicule and con- 
tempt, and without entering into the nature of the 

E e 
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decomposition of compounded bodies ; which two 
subjects have little or no connection with one ano- 
ther The former must be for ever hindered from 
taking place by the simple preservation of being ; 
but the latter can only be prevented by the perma- 
nency of the union, and adhesion of all the parts, 
of which that substance was composed. That the 
former shall take place, St. Paul never asserts ; bu^ 
that the latter annually occurs, is evident to every 
beholder ; and by this obvious fact St. Paul has 
choseh to illustrate the state of the human body,| 
during its repose in the grave, and its consequent 
resurrection. 

*' The question, which is now before us, involves 
two distinct points ; one of which relates to the 
identity of the substance itself, and the other to the 
identity of that modification, which the given sub- 
stance might have assumed. The identity of the 
former never can be lost ; because, though it may 
l)e perpetually divided, no one of its essential pro- 
perties can possibly be either destroyed or changed. 
All that divisibility can possibly effect must relate, 
to the arrangement of its parts ; but no change in 
modification can ever effect identity. On the con- 
trary, in all compounded bodies, every change which 
they undergo must affect their modification ; and 
by a derangement of the composition, must eventu- 
ally annihilate that identity, which consisted in thQ 
permanent union of all the parts. 

In the subject, which is now before us, the above 
two identities are to be found ; and to the distinction 
which exists between them, if we wish to compre* 
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again) is not quickened ? The answer is equally 
plain, '* Vegetation which arises from that germ 
which is included in the composition sown, is not 
quickened into future life, except that body in 
which it is included, die : which body, in order that 
the germ may evolve itself, must be decomposed^ 
and through this decomposition, its identity, which 
consisted in the stability of its modification, must 
be inevitably destroyed." 

That St. Paul spoke of the grain which was sown« 
and not of the particles of which it was composed, 
b plain language which will admit of no controversy. 
If we deny this, . it will be impossible to render his 
expressions any way intelligible ; we must there- 
fore assume it as an admitted point. It must^ there- 
fore, be to the modification, and not the constituent 
parts of grain, that we must look for that dyings of 
which the Apostle speaks. 

A grain of corn is that certain combination of 
primitive particles, so peculiarly modified as to give 
us that complex idea which we have of it ; which 
complex idea is derived from that peculiar union 
which exists in the body modified. And no longer 
than that union continues can we annex to it an 
idea which is dependent upon it ; and which must 
cease to exist upon the disunion of those parts 
which were previously combined. 

Having thus before us this complex idea of a 
grain, arising from -the mere combination of its 
parts, it is certain that this idea can continue no 
longer, than while those parts continue in union 
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identical grain be inevitably dead ? And is not thb 
very grain, that of which St. Paul speaks, in the 
very passage which has been ridiculed by Thomas 
Payne ? And if so, the sentiment of the Apostle 
is at once philosophical and just ; and the contempt 
of Thomas Payne has been most egregiously mis- 
applied. ,. 

St. Paul, in the place under consideration, con* 
fines his observations exclusively to the grain, with- 
out once adverting to the matter of which it is 
composed ; and he considers* the dissolution of its 
component parts, as particularly necessary to that 
vegetation which shall spring forth from the germ 
included in it. In this view, he justly concludes 
from the change of its modification, the destruction 
of its identity ; and from hence expresses himself 
with an evidence not to be controverted with suc- 
cess, that every compounded body must be dead 
when its identity is no more. And consequently, 
that the self-same act, by which its parts are sepa- 
rated from one another, is the identical act through 
which its modification, which constituted its iden- 
tity, is destroyed, and through which the grain that 
was sown completely dies. 

How far the destruction of the constituent parts 
of a grain may be necessary to call forth the active 
energy of those vegetative powers, that are lodged 
in the germ of future life, which the parent body 
encloses, is remote from the present question. It is 
sufiicient to my present purpose, to have vindicated 
St. Paul from the charge of absurdity, and the ap- 
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of his death ; the redemption of a lost world ; the justificaUoii| 
sanctificatioii) and glorification of men ; as the multiplication 
of the corn is the end for which the grain dies. 3. The my*- 
iery of his death, which we must credit without being able fully 
to comprehend \ as we believe the dead grain multiplies itself> 
and we are nourished by that multiplication, without being able 
to comprehend how it is done. The greatest philosopher that 
ever existed could not tell how one grain became 30, 60, 100, 
or a thousand, how it vegetated in the earth \ how earth, air and 
water, its component parts, could assume such a form and con- 
sistence, emit such odours, or p't'oduce such' tastes. Norxan 
the wisest man on earth tell how the bodies of animals are 
nourished by this produce of the ground ; how wheat for in- 
stance, is assimilated to the very nature of the bodies that re^ 
ceive it ; and how it becomes flesh and blood, nerves, sinews, 
bones, Sec* All we can say is, the thing is «o ; and it has 
pleased God that it should, be so, and not othervfUe, So there 
are many things in the person, death, and sacrifice of Christ, 
which we can neither explain nor comprehend ; all we should 
say here Is, it is by this meant that the world was redeemed, 
through this sacrifice men are saved ; it has pleased God that 
it should be so, and not otherwise. Some say, our Lord spoke 
this according to the philosophy of those days, which was by no 
means correct. But I would ask, has ever a more correct phi- 
losophy on this poifit appeared ? Is it not a physical truth, that 
the whole body of the grain dies, is converted into fine moul^ 
which co.nstitutes the first nourishment of the embryo plant, and 
prepares it to receive a grosser support from the surrounding 
soil ; and that nothing Uve9 but the germ which was included in 
this body, and which must die also, if it do not receive from the 
death or putrefaction of the body of the grain, nourishment, so 
as to enable it to unfold itself? Though the body of our Lord 
died, thero was still the germ, the quickening power of th^ 
divinity, which reanimated that body, and stamped the atone- 
ment with infinite merit. Thus the merit was multiplied, and 
through the death of that one person, the man Christ Jesus, 
united to the Eternal Word, salvation was procured for the 
vhole world. Never was a simile more appropriate ; nor an 
illustration more happy or successful." 

Ff 
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Nor will these difficulties admit of satisfoctoiy 
solutions in all their pans, though we vary th0 
modes of our inquir}^, and suppose the identity of 
the body to be lodged in either of those combina* 
ti<^ns of matter, in which alone it can possibly be 
placed. For, whether we suppose the identity of 
the body to consist in all the numerical particles 
which have been occasionalljf united to the vital 
system J or in some stamen zvhich is lodged within 
its recesses ; or in tlte majority of those particles 
which formed the body when it sunk into the 
grave; still many difficulties will remain, which we 
cannot fully comprehend. We shall meet in each 
case with obscurities which we cannot pierce, with 
obstacles which we cannot properly surmount, and 
in some cases with arguments which will forbid our 
further progress, because they will involve us in 
contradictions. 

But these difficulties can lay no embargo, on the 
exertions of an inquiring mind. For, though thejr 
are attended with embarrassments which are hostile 
in their appearances, and contradictory in their is- 
sues ; they will discover the avenues of error, and 
direct us from what is wrong to what is right. 

The works of man we may understand ; but those 
actions which no power less than infinite can ac- 
complish, it is but reasonable to believe, that no 
wisdom less than infinite can fully comprehend. 
We discover the most obvious demonstrations of 
these truths in all the varied works of nature; the 
periodical vicissitude of day and night, and the re* 
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which it once inhabited, in order to constitute its 
general identity; these particles must be recalled 
from the body of the cannibal, to rejoin their prim- 
itive system. 

But were we to admit this to be the case, new 
difficulties will arise on the formation of the body 
of the cannibal, from which they must be taken. 
For, if the identity of the body, eaien^ depends 
upon the collection of every particle which had 
been vitally united to it ; so, in like manner, the 
body of the cannibal must also require each and 
every particle, which had at any period been vitally 
united to it, in order to constitute and form its fu- 
ture identity. The reasons are equally good, in 
both cases ; and the claims and necessities wear on 
both grounds the same aspect ; but of this we are 
well assured, that the claims of one body must be 
disappointed, because a compliance with both is ab- 
solutely impossible. We have now before us two 
bodies, namely, that of a cannibal, and that of a per- 
son devoured by him, laying equal claims to the 
same particles ; acting alike under equal necessities, 
and founding their respective claims on equal rea- 
sons. But, of this truth we are well assured, that 
the same particle cannot enter into the composition 
of both bodies. And, let it adhere to which body 
soever it may ; the deserted body, having lost those 
particles which were once vitally united to it, and 
which on that account are necessary to form its fu- 
ture identity, must remain in an unformed and 
imperfect state. And being thus deprived of its 
identity, it can have no share in a future resurrec*- 
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from them at the time of their death, of which thiA 
was the occasion. In this case, the body eaten wil 
have a right to those particles, to form its future 
identity, upon the supposition above given. And, 
as these particles were lodged in the body of the 
cannibal, at the moment of his death ; an equal claim 
will arise from that quarter also. In these cases^ 
the two bodies, namely, that of the cannibal, and 
that of the body eaten, will bf)th have the same 
identical particles, even at the moment of their 
deaths. And, if the identity of the body consists 
in the sameness of these particles which were unit- 
ed to the system at the moment of its death ; the 
identity of one of these bodies must be inevitably 
lost, since it is impossible that the same particles 
should constitute the identities of both bodies at the 
same time. And, therefore, the difficulty will not 
be rendered less, by our supposing that those par^ 
tides only, which were united to the body at the 
moment of its death, shall constitute the identity of 
that body which shall bloom beyond the grave* 

To counteract the force of these reasonings, 
should it be asserted, "That not the whole, but only 
a part of these particles, indiscriminately taken, 
were lodged in the cold repository of death, will be 
sufficient to constitute the identity of the future 
body ; though myriads of particles should be lost, 
and though myriads more which are perfectly new 
should incorporate with the future system ;" should 
these things be asserted, the absurdities to which 
they le^ are not remote. Nor will it be difficult 
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moved, must in itself be changed from a majority 
to a whole.'' 

But tven admitting this to be the case, can the 
identity of this future body be the identity of the 
past ? Can that body, the identity of which consist- 
ed in a majority of particles, be the same with this» 
the identity of which consists in the whole ? Is a 
whole, and part of that whole, the same ? Or, can 
the identity of the same body consist in two distinct 
things in the different stages of its being : Can it 
consist in things so distant as a part is from a whole^ 
out of which that part is taken f If it be the same 
body, with its identity consisting in two distinct 
things, so distinct as a zohole is from a part^ we 
must suppose the actual transfer of identity. In 
this case, the same body in distinct modes of its 
being must have two identities ; it must be the same 
with two samenesses, i. e. it must be the same and 
not the same at the same time. 

Either these absurdities must be admitted, or they 
must not. If admitted, we must bid farewell to 

argument and reason : if not admitted, it will plainly 
follow, that the identity of the body cannot consist 
in the majority of the particles of that body which 
was sown in weakness, but which shall be raised in 
power ; because it involves inexplicable difficulties, 
and finally terminates in absurdities and contradic- 
tions. 

If a majority of those particles, which constituted 
the body in its former or present state, be that which 
conkitutes the future identity of the same body when 
it rises from the grave, identity must be capable of 
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which constitutes its being, is a palpable contradic- 
tion. Therefore, in whatsoever the identity of the 
body consists, it must necessarily be in something 
which is coeval with the body ; it is the same which 
-the body possesses through all the changes of lite ; 
it must remain incorruptible in the grave, and con- 
tinue through all eternity. 

Should we deny these positions, we must suppose 
that identity itself can be lost in diversity ; and if so 
that which we call the same person must be acknow- 
ledged to be another ; and if another, it is not the 
subject of our present inquiry. But were the per- 
son or body is the same, there identity must be pre« 
served ; since it is from thence alone that sameness 
both of body and person is denominated and known. 

If the particles which constituted the human body, 
when first it received its identity, were more in 
number than those which it possessed when it retir- 
ed from life, we might, without much difficulty 
behold the majority of these particles, and the iden- 
tity of the body, moving onward in progression to- 
gether, without either transfer or change. The 
extraneous particles, in this case, might either be 
incorporated with the body, or thrown off to mix 
with their different elements r while new particles 
might succeed, and neither the identity of the body, 
nor those particles which gave it stability, would 
undergo either change or decay. But instead of 
this the reverse is the case. 

The particles which belong to the embryo in the 
womb, or which form the body in the first stages of 
})Utiiftn infancy, are, comparatively speaking, but few 
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in number ; and the greater part of these few are 
undergoing perpetual changes. New particles arc 
continually adhering to the original system; so that 
in a state of manhood, few, very few are to be found 
which composed the human body, when in an infant 
state, or when an embryo in the womb. Yet, in the 
midst of these changes, which are daily demonstra* 
ted before our eves, we arc well assured that the 
\dtntity of our bodies must certainly be preserved; 
because nothing but this can preserve the same 
person ; the two ideas must stand or fall together. 

These principles and positions being admitted 
(and I know not how they can be denied) let us 
consider what will result from the supposition, that 
the identity of the body consists in the majority of 
these particles, which were sown in the grave* 

If the identity of tlie body consists in a majoritf 
of those particles, which were sown in the grave, it 
must follow, that in a state of infancy the identity 
of the body mubt have consisted in some other thing; 
because in a state of infancy, the majority of those 
particles which are sown in the grave, did not exist 
in the body. And, as it must likewise follow, that 
identity must be ci^eval with the body, and be inse- 
parable from it in all its stages ; it will appear that 
the identity of the body has been transferred from 
that other thing in which it consisted in a state of 
infancy, to this mcijority of particles in which it is 
now presumed to consist. It is foreign to our pre- 
sent question, to decide in what this identity consist- 
ed, in an infant state ; it is sufficient to know that it 
could not have consisted in that majority of ^psClti^ 
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cles, in which it is now presumed to be found : a 
majority which did not then belong to the body, in 
which this identity was invariably lodged, and from 
which, on that account, the identity of the infant 
body must be necessarily excluded. The particles, 
which now constitute identity, must have been ac^ 
quired since ; and, in some period subsequent to an 
infant state, these particles must have incorporated 
with the body, and on that account, have acquired 
that identity, which in reality existed in the body 
previously to that incorporation. Therefore, iden- 
tity must have been transferred from something in 
which it was originally placed, to this majority of 
particles in which it is now presumed to consist. It 
must have been transferred from that in which it 
consisted in an infant, when this majority of parti- 
cles was not ; to this majority of particles which has 
since been acquired, and since incorporated with 
the primary system. 

It may perhaps, be said, ^' That the identity of 
the body originally consisted in the majority of par- 
ticles, and it consists in the majority of particles still ; 
and so far as identity is presumed to consist in a 
majority of particles, identity is still the same." Ad*- 
mitting all that is here contended for, it will not 
affect the subject under consideration ; it will not 
prove that identity consists in a majority of those 
same particles, of which the body either is or was 
composed. It will prove the identity of the modi- 
^ficiif'ion of identity^ rather than identity itself. It 
will point out that he way and manner of our iden. 

lity are still the same ; but it will not prove that 

Bh 
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which existed in a state of infancy, or of that which 
was interred in the grave. It cannot be of the for- 
mer ; because the majority of the particles of that 
body has now given place to that of the present. 
And if it were, the circumstance of its consisting in 
the majority of the particles of an infant body, will 
effectuallv prevent it from consisting in the majority 
of the particles of that body which is interred in the 
grave ; because the majority of the particles of a 
mature body, must be much more, both in quantity 
and in number, than the whole of the body of an 
infant. And, though we suppose that identity may 
consist in the majority of the particles of the body 
which is mature ; it will want the great part and 
principal characteristic of proving sameness in this 
which isy and that which teas. The infant body 
existed before the majority of the present particles 
had any . inherence in the general mass ; and conse- 
quently, that body must then have had an identity 
distinct from the present. For if the identity of the 
body consist in the majority of particles, the infant 
body must have had an identity which must have 
stood or fallen with the permanency of the particles 
which then were. If the majority of particles be 
now the same, the former identity must still remain ; 
but, if that majority is changed, the former identity 
which depended upon, and consisted in them, must 
be totally done away. And, in either case, a trans- 
fer of identity must involve a contradiction, and 
therefore must be impossible. If the identity of the 
body be transferred, it must be an identity without 
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retains its sameness under all the changes of life, 
the shocks-of death, and must continue the same 
to eternity. 

SECTION II. 

Arguments tending to prove. That the sameness 
of our future bodies must be constituted by 
some Oerm, or Stamen ; and that we now possess 
all the Evidence of a Resurrection , which we can 
ratiofiaily expect in the present State. 

We have seen in the preceding section, those insu- 
perable difficulties which are connected with the 
various modes, in which we have hitherto considered 
the identity of the human body, both in time and in 
eternity. It now remains.to be considered, whether 
those objections, which are brought against the sup- 
position, that identity consists in some germ or sta^ 
men, have in them sufficient validity to counteract 
the probable evidence, which can be advanced in 
fevour of its reality. And also, whether we have 
or have not all the evidence in fevour of a resurrec- 
tion, which we might rationally expect in the pre- 
sent state. 

It is not improbable, that our notions of some 
germ being lodged within the compages of our bo- 
dies, were first taken from the lips of inspiration, in 
that grand description which St. Paul has given us 
of the resurrection of the dead. It is upon this, as 
one leading idea, that he builds the system which he 
has there laid down. And notwithstanding the in- 
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in both cases alike unknown to us, and may remain 
so through eternity. 

By the term germ or stamai^ I understand a cer* 
tain principle of future being, which was lodged in 
the human body at its primary formation ; which 
has ** grown with its growth'* through all the inter- 
mediate stages of life ; which constitutes perpetual 
sameness ; and which shall form the rudiments of 
our future bodies. That it shall remain forever as 
a radical and immoveable principle ; and shall ei- 
ther collect matter around it, which collected matter 
shall adhere forever, or contain within it all those 
particles which are necessary to constitute those 
bodies which we shall perpetually possess. 

On its magnitude and dimensions I will not pre- 
sume even to risk a thought ; and the recess of its re- 
sidence, while included in the present vehicle, is per- 
haps of such a nature as will not admit of investiga- 
tion. It may be diffused throughout the present 
body, by an innate expansive power which it pos- 
sesses, and by the shock of death it may be capable 
of such contraction, as to render it impervious to 
attack, and invulnerable by all assaults. During 
its repose in the grave, it will, no doubt, be pre- 
served from incorporating with the identity of other 
bodies, and from putting forth any operations ex- 
cept «uch as are peculiar to its state. 

We see this principle of sameness perfectly pre- 
served in every species of grain, which is around 
us ; and we can have no kind of conception that a 
germ of future wheat can, by any possible process, 
become a constituent part of a grain pf rye, or of 
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germinating powetTi ; every doubt would then b$ 
removed from our mind. And, in process of time» 
we should view the successive changes without 9ny 
wonder ; as much so, as wc now view the continual 
changes pf seed time and harvest, and the idternato 
vicissitudes of corjiliption and germination. 

This case is precisely our own ; it is true, we dift 
fer from grain, in that we move by a much slower 
process. But, the germ of future life is already 
lodged within our bodies ; it will soon be sown in 
the earth* and in the day of eternity, it shall be 
awakened into immortal life. The grain, which iS| 
fleeting and transitory, moves with speedy transition 
through all its evolutions ; we therefore behold all its 
parts in one collected view. But the human body, 
being destined for perpetual duration, and having an 
eternity before it, moves by slow but no less certain 
steps through those necessary changes, which, i^en 
OBce passed, can never more return. 

Under these views, how can the whole scene be 
less than wonderful, when we survey it in all its 
parts ? In our present state, we see but in part,—* 
the sequel is reserved for another state of existence. 
And, in our present condition, while we see nothing 
more th^n the body sown, and while we are fully 
assured that the whole face of nature must be chang- 
ed, before it can rise frgm the grave ; why do we 
look for greater evidence than even our own reason 
has taught us to expect ? Or, why do we look 
for greater evidence than the nature of the sub- 
ject can possibly afford ? The vast changes, which 
all nature must yndergo before this event can be 

accomplished, have not yet taken place ; and until 
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nity to your aid ? * The foce of the question in- 
volves eternity ; it necessarily refers to another 
world; and to have ocular demonstration of an« 
event, which necessarily refers to eternity, without 
eternity, includes a contradiction. And> if ocular, 
demonstration cannot be obtained, we must be con- 
tent with such evidence as God has placed within 
our reach. We have all the proof that the pro- 
gressive state of the subject can afford ; and to ex- 
pect more is unreasonable and unjust. 

But, when the times of restitution shall arrive ; 
and the great period which is appointed by the 
allotment of heaven, for the renovation of human 
nature^ shall be accomplished ; we shall then, with- 
out doubt, have all that reason to expect the event 
to correspond with the elapsing period, which we 
have flow to remain without it ; and to be satisfied 
with such evidence as we have. But, until that 
pertod arrives, we have no more reason to charge 
the doctrine of the resurrection with an insufficiency 
of evidence, than we have to attribute to a grain of 
wheat a want of fruitfulness, before the great pro^r 
cess, of nature has passed upon it. 

Objections may here be urged against the anal- 
ogy between vegetation and the resurrection, from 
the disproportion of time in which the bodies of 
men repose in the grave. For answers to these 
objections, I refer the reader to chapter five, and 
section three of this work. 

Admitting this germ, or principle of identity, for 
which I contend, to haye existed in a seminal state 
from the first to the last of the human race ; then 
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The OtjettMs agOinsi the Idea oft O&tm, as t&n- 
iUiuthig the Identity of the Body hereafter^ m 

' Argument agaimt it^ Certainty. Several Objee^ 
tiofis considered. Several Changes of- our Bod^ 
ies highly probable. 

W± have alrekdj seeft in softie of the preceding 
sections, the difficulties tvhich obstruct our progress 
ki the virious suppositions which we hare formed. 
We are fttUy satisfied that a principle of identit|r 
must exist ; but that which constitutes it, is not sD 
easy to explore. We have already considered those 
suf^fiositions, which place the identity of the body 
in all the panicles whtdi were deposited in the grave; 
and We hav6 been led to obstacles which are not 
oidy insuTHiountable, but big with absurdities of the 
gro^ieM kiature*. The same or similar obstructions 
have presented themselves before us in that suppo*; 
aitiont which places the identity of the body in the 
greatest number of particles indiscriminately taken, 
either at. the moment of the interment of the body, 
or at any previous period of life. The certainty of 
the principle obliges us to explore another region ; 
and we are driven to some immoveable stamen as 
our last resort. 

Whatever it may be, which cdnstitutes the inden- 
tity of the body, it must be a something which re- 
tsuns an. immoveable permanency in the midst of 
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which our bodies are com{>osed, are in a state of 
perpetual flux ; but since sameness of person re- 
mains under every change which these nuan^rical 
paiticles undergo, it plainly follows, that that in 
which sameness consists, must remain immoveable 
also ; and hence it follows, that those particles 
which constitute the whole body, and the identity 
of that body, must necessarily be distinct from one 
another. For certain it is, that if the sameness of 
the body consisted in all the numerical particles of 
which that body was composed, sameness must be 
capable of a transfer ; and, consequently, must be 
destroyed by the supposition which we are obliged 
thus to admit, that the identity of the body must 
not only be compatible with those changes which 
the body perpetually undergoes ; but must be 
lodged in some secret recess which these changes 
cannot reach. 

Having thus two distinct ideas, one of the iden- 
tity of the body, and the other of the component or 
numerical parts of which the body is formed, we 
can plainly perceive that the latter may change, 
while the former remains perfect and entire ; and 
the reason is, because the former is not dependent 
upon the latter for its existence. It therefore fol- 
lows, that the admission of an inherent principle, 
which shall become a germ of future life, having 
only a remote connection with these floating parti- 
cles which occasionally form the body, cannot in- 
clude within it thiat contradiction which the objec- 
tion has supposed. For, if to admit a germ or 
' principle of identity, will oblige us to admit that a 
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merical parts of the body may change, while its 
identity remains entire. And, as this fact is in- 
Compatible with the supposition, that a part must 
comprehend a whole, but is perfectly compatible 
with the idea of a germ, as consiituting the idea* 
tity of the body, the evidence is at once decisive 
and unquestionable. The conclusion, therefore, is 
that our idea of a germ does not include the con- 
tradiction, which the objection has supposed — that 
a ** part must contain or comprciiend a zv/iole ;'* and 
we may safely admit, that the identity of the body 
may consist in some germ, as we have supposed^ 
without involving ourselves either in absurdities of 
contradictions. 

Whatever is probable, and involves neither ab- 
surdity nor contradiction, may be with safety ad- 
mitted in speculative reasonings ; but the idea of a 
germ is probable, and includes neither absurdity 
nor contradiction ; and therefore the idea of a germ 
may with safety be admitted, as that in which the 
identity of the body does consist. 

It has frequently been said, that *^ all germs must 
.contain within themselves the individual parts of 
that future production which shall be hereafter ;" 
and even this has been advanced as an argument 
against the admission of that germ, for which I am 
contending. But, this objection, together with the 
arguments by which it has been supported, is rather 
fictitious than real. It is founded upon a supposi- 
tion, which is taken for granted as being a fact, 
but which in reality is destitute of proof. 

Kk 
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to discard both. Even the term germ itself implies 
prematurity and imperfiection ; and we have as 
much reason to suppose that this imperfecdon and 
prematurity applies to the formality , as well as to 
the completion of exbtence. 

When we turn our thoughts to the germ of fu- 
ture being, as it applies to the bodies which shall 
be hereafter ; there are two views in Which it may 
be contemplated. The^r^/ of these, is to view the 
germ as being a fixed principle, to which extrane- 
ous atoms shall adhere to complete the frame ; and 
the second is to view this germ as including all 
those particles which are necessary to constitute 
that bpdy which shall survive the grave. On both 
of these we will make some remarks. In the first 
of th|:se views, a germ can only be considered as a 
radical or seminal principal, which becomes the 
foundation of the future body ; and is that, from 
whence future life shall eminate. That it is that 
fixed principle which shall survive the grave; 
around which future ^toms shall rally, and to which 
they sliall adhere, to form that body which we shall 
possess for ever. 

If the germ of being, which constitutes the cha- 
racteristic of animals and plants, and which in real- 
ity seminally contains their essential poiverSj were 
to contain within itself in the present life, the for- 
mal parts of those bodies, which are to succeed in 
future generations ; then nothing more than simple 
deyelopement would be necessary to complete the 
future mass ; nor would the adherence of any addi- 
tional atom, be necessary to give a completion 
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Hal parts of all die pdsterity of Adam, were actually 
and formally residedc within the loins of oar gfrMt 
pftgttiitor I It would raise him into a state of being 
monstrous and absurd. It seems, therefore, more 
Congenial with 6ur understandings and judgments,' 
td suppose that Adam possessed the power of be-f 
getting his posterity, than to conceive that all hii 
posterity, to the latest periods of time, were actuaHy 
included or resident within him. It is in this view,^ 
than an effect may with the utmost propriety, bd 
said to reside within its cause. The cause must 
possess a virtual energy, which it is capable of eit^ 
erting; in order to produce those effects, which 
time only can ripen into maturity, and which must 
look back to this cause as the origin of their 
existence. 

But, even admitting, in the progress of reasoning, 
that all effects actually reside within their causes ; 
smd that the germ of being, for which I contend, as 
applying exclusively to the human body, contains 
within it all the minute and insensible parts of that 
body which shall be ; I say, admitting that these 
effects have this formal existence, yet I have no 
conception that this supposition would involve the 
resurrection in any difficulty. For, in the case be- 
fore us it could not be said to contain within it, the 
numerical particles of the body which uozo is^ but 
of that body which shaU be ; and, therefore, those 
difficulties which may be inseparable from this mode 
of accounting for seminal existence in the present 
life, can have no kind of application beyond the 
grave. I now proceed to tljc fiecond view. 
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hoAy which non; i>, to contain the Whole of that body 
which skall be hereafter^ which may be done with* 
out absurdity or contradiction. 

Of the various changes which our bodies shall 
undergo, we can form but inadequate conceptions ) 
and these conceptions must be much confused* 
Even the stations which our future bodies are dcs*^ 
tined to occupy, demand an important change in 
their constitution ; and afford much corroborating 
evidence to support the sentiment now before us. 

When all the intestines shall be destroyed, and 
blood shall be no longer necessary to repair the 
system — when the mediums of nutrition shall be 
done away — when the organs of respiration, and 
generation shall be for ever removed — and all dis« 
tinctions of sex shall be abolished — we see convinc- 
ing reasons why a large proportion of our present 

materials may be spared. The removal of these 

• 

organs, and consequently of the materials of which 
they are formed, must make a considerable deduc- 
tion from the general stock, as well as form a new^ 
epoch in human existence. On these considera* 
tions, the reduction in real quantity must be so 
great, as to leave no occasion for more particles 
than what the gerqi itself may be able to supply, 
without the admission of any new atom into any part 
of the spiritualized system. 

In the mean while, the exterior of the human 
figure may be preserved entire, in all its parts ; and 
even the particular turn of those features, and coun« 

1.1 
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be so far distended as to pervade the whole mass 
of matter of which our bodies are composed ; or at 
least, may form those attenuated outlines, which 
give permanency to our features ; and to which ex- 
traneous matter adheres in the present life. To this 
portion the organs may be annexed; or perbaps 
within its confines they may be lodged i and those 
particles which are vitally united to it, in any stage 
of our present being, in all probability become parts 
of our bodies, from partaking of that common life 
which appears to be connected with it. In this 
view, it becomes a medium of action, through which 
the exterior organs communicate intelligence to the 
immaterial spirit, with which it is connected, and to 
which it is allied. And, when the immaterial spirit 
which is most probably united to this principle of 
identity, shall be removed ; then this principle of 
identity shall be withdrawn from its distention, or 
at least shall cease to operate ; and retiring into 
itself, the whole body shall sink into a lifelesb mass. 

From the latent properties of this principle, it is 
highly probable that it may difiuse its attenuated 
fibres, through those parts which may be considered 
as the principal seats of life ; while even that flexi- 
bility of texture which is inseparable from its nature, 
may add to the permanency of its being, arid unite 
its materials with an adhesion which shall continue 
forever^ 

Capable of retiring within itself, when any of the 
organical parts are wounded, through which it had 
been diffused, it will lose no part by such exterior 
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dification of it9 nature, must necessarily be immor.* 
tal, and consequently must continue for even 
. It is to this germ of future being that the imma- 
terial spirit is, moat probably, united in the present 
life, though by Mrays and modes which we cannot 
comprehend ; and it is to this that it shall be again 
reunited, and with which it shall continue for ever. 
While in a state of union with the spirit, in this life, 
its immortal partner caused it to be diffused through 
the vital parts of the corporeal mass. But, after 
this spirit was withdrawn, it shrivelled and retired 
within itself. During {his state of separation, it 
continued in a torpid state ; but when a reunion 
shall again take place, it will again put forth its ex* 
pansive powers. And, as the union shall be per- 
petual, it shall continue in a diffused state, never 
more to sink into a state of torpor and inactivity. 
' In our estimation of material objects, and calcu- 
lation upon them, we decide upon the quantity of 
different bodies of equal magnitudes by the specific 
gravity of each. But, in that state where gravity 
shall probably be done away, and be removed from 
matter, our estimate of its quantity must be with- 
out a guide ; because the standard by which we 
measured quantity will be unknown ; and unless 
some new standard shall be attained by us, the spe- 
cific quantity of which our bodies shall be composed 
must continue unknown for ever. 

Under these circumstances, when all gravity shall 
be removed from that matter of which our bodies 
shall be composed : it will be impossible to ascer- 
tain what degrees of solidity they shall contain ; and 
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tk>n of our future etherial frames. In this view, we 
plainly discover how corruption may put on inccnr* 
ruption ; how this mortal may put on immortality ; 
and how that which was sown a natural, shall be 
raised a spiritual body ; and also how this spiritual 
body shall edure throughout eternity, without 
involving those difficulties, which on any other 
principles seem connected with the resurrection of 
the dead. 

The local notions, which we have of justice and 
injustice^ as they apply to the claims of each and 
every particle, as having a portion in the resurrec- 
tion, cannot be involved in the theory before us. All 
matter is in lY^e^ unconscious and inert; and must 
for that reason be alike incapable of pleasure or of 
pain. Exaltation and degradation must be wholly 
inapplicable : and remunerative justice must be 
totally discharged from the situation, which the par* 
tides may finally occupy. 

That vitality, to which alone moral action could 
bave any possible relation, and which alone can in* 
volve the moral and remunerative justice of God ; 
must be exclusively confined to this principle of 
identity, and to that immaterial spirit to which it b 
at once united and allied. And, as both shall retain 
their respective energies throughout eternity, the 
divine justice will appear conspicuous in rewarding 
and punishing those individuals, in their spirits and 
in the essential properties of their bodies, both of 
which in unalienable sameness shall continue for 
ever. And, although multitudes of those atoms, 
which in the presient life were connected witk the 
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SECTION I V, 

ftobtj^lk JrgumentSj Thai the Changes through 
^ tohich our Bodies have already passed^ are a 
■ Oroundioork ofjuture expettations s and ensurdj 

upon principles aj Analogy ^ the Resurrection of 

the Human Body. 

• 

This portion of matter which constitutes the 
identity of the body* being forsaken by its immate- 
rial partner at the honr of death, and separated from 
those gross materials which were found adhering to 
it in the present life ; must commence at the period 
of its resurrection, a form of life which we cannot 
adequately comprehend. We are, therefore, about 
to enter a region, in which comparative analogy 
must be our only guide. 

That there are in the human soul new faculties, 
which have not yet unfolded themselves, we hav6 
much reason to believe ; when we turn our thoughts 
to what is past. And, from finding those faculties 
which we have in the present state of our existence, 
exactly suited to the station which God has called 
us to sustain ; we are led to conclude that thos^ 
Acuities which shall be unfolded hereafter, will pos- 
sess an appropriate relation to those objects with 
which we sliall be conversant ; and be peculiarly 
adapted to those regions which we shall then inha* 
bit. Why then may we not infer from just analogy 
that the same or similar changes will take place in 
its material partner, though the ways and modes in 
^ trfaich these changes shall be accomplished in betb^ 
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that which is animal^ and from animal to thtA 
b rational ; Why lAaj We not justly infer, when a 
temilar dr a greater change shall pass upon us at 
death) which will totally alter our manner of exis^ 
tenee,' that a simflar or greater change will take 
place in those bodily powers, as well as mental fiu 
Cttlties which we possess? 

In our embryo state, our tiiculties and powers 
were estactly suited to ouf vegetative situation ; all 
Was dormant, sluggish, inactive, and idmost un« 
known. Ill oar present station those faculties 
Which had ripened throu^ our infimt process, put 
Ibrth their powers ; and are evidently accommoda- 
ted to the station which we now occupy, and which 
diey were destined to fill. And such, in all proba- 
bility, may be the nature of their constitution, that 
nothing bht the process of the womb, the vegetative 
manner of life, and the animal condition through 
which we have passed, could call fortli these powers 
intd their present sute of partially mature existence. 
' ' £very thing, which is produced by God, is the 
result of the most consummate wisdom ; the order 
of nature cannot be inverted, nor can human inge^ 
nuity amend the plan which we behold. The book 
of nature affords us an exposition of these truths ; 
but in no branch does infinite wisdom appear with 
more conspicuous lustre, than in the formation of 
man ; and in those progressive steps, through which 
he is obliged to pass, from organic or vegetative ex« 
istence to the maturity of the present life 
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perfeedo^ which Ae htnuii poivtn 
If, therdbre, the chm^ which I 
pffaomcd^ had tikcn pfaice» dicy miisl hive 
i f ol it d absiirfitics which are inseparable ircMO the 
|wiNlitj which has bcea presanicd. We most, ie 
thbcase, have pfesuacd that maiwriif could have 
taken phoe in a state of iaummimriiy; and that m* 
wa&imrUjf mnst have existed in a suie of sM/ar/i^j 
Ae afaagvdirf and co ntr adi c so ri n cas of which it is 
nsdesstopnnoe. Ii aMMl, thercibie, be ^dmittedt 
ss an evident co n c h i ii on, tfiat the condition in 
which God has placed ns, kneoesaary for the 
efonr pieaenl poweis ; and diat the pieacnt p 
which we pomtss, are alike ncccaaai f to 



Intfabvirw, w h e ih e i we look to the present 
or to Aat which has p r eceded it, bo 
T^F^^^^ bjT boondanea which they carmot 
while they are oonnrctcd together by ties wfai 
infissofaibie. The Tsriation in onr condition 
to estafafish the bonndaries, as wefl as the nccesii^ 
of dKS, which divide die states whidi we contem* 
pfaie. The con tnraanoe of this lifr fixes die boond- 
Sfies litl w cm onr embryo and our future siate ; it 
is, d icr e fa re , in diis region ahne that our bodily 
powers cm exert themselves* In like maimer, onr 
state of being in the womb fixed those boundaries 
w4uch divided vegetative finom animal life. In each 
of these states, we perceive powers and fiK:ukits, 
vrfaicb-are commensurate widi our wants ; in which 
ire p erce i ve that nothing b either g^ven or^witb* 
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have called into action all our reasoning powers 
ivhich we possess; powers, which nothing but the 
varions process through which we have moved could 
lipcsQ ; aod which, were It not for these changes, 
must haye lain dormant and inactive for ever. In 
iUke. manner, the an^ogy is equally good, when we 
apply it to our future being. When that change, 
which death shall make upon usj shall take place ; we 
are taught to expect from what is past, that new pow^ 
ers and £icul^es will ripen into birth, and put forth 
that vigour which shall flourish through eternity. 

To behold human nature in its embryo state, and 
to form calculations from the evidences which then 
iq;)pear, upon the future station and condition which 
the embryo shall sustain and exhibit, must exceed 
the boldest conjecture of man. In the origiQal 
state of things, the thought would have been daring, 
that should have presumed to conceive any state more 
excellent than that which was perceived ; and yet 
we have on these cases ocular demonstration, that 
the boldest conjecture is outdone by &ct. But in 
the subject of the resurrection which we contem- 
plate, we have before us those previous changes 
which we have undergone ; and these become a per- 
manent groundw(M'k of our future calculations. 
We may, therefore, rationally presume, that we 
view but a minute part of those faculties which 
shall be unfolded hereafter ; and that we can form 
only inadequate calculations on that mode of being 
which God has reserved for our bodies and souls, 
when they shall be re-united beyond the grave. 
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capable of transporting itself with- inoon6eivable 
yeloc^f^ through that endless varlitjr of regions^ 
which shall be f(M* ever teeming with beauties, which 
abaU be forever new ? 

. . We have seen two distant natures so united, that 
their , interests are become mutual, and in many 
cases their .dependencies reciprocal, effected by ties 
which are invisible ; it cannot, therefore, be unrea« 
aonable to infer that the body, though material, may 
be capable of a re^'union with its lung lost partner, 
through ties which even eternity shall not be able 
to disserve. 

. We. have seen in the present life this union sub* 
sist. .occasionally through one hundred years ; 
though the body has been encircled with disasters, 
and exposed to the action of the elements, and 
though gravitation has been continually acting upon 
its dissoluble parts. Why then Aiay we not con- 
clude, when both soul and body shall be removed 
from the occasions of their separation, that the same 
ties may unite them together, through a period of 
duration in which the mind is lost in the immensity 
of members, when the measurements of time shall 
be BO more ? 

Through a change, which has taken place, we 
have seen inertness put on activity and vigour^ 
though the substance is purely material. Why then 
may we not reasonably conclude, that the same subi» 
stance through another change, may put on immbr^ 

tality and eternal life ? 

Nn 
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Aroogh « dMMge «viiMdiriwi' puaed upioa ite 'inodi 
of existence; and firom tUs drcamitance ^'have 
every'RMDD'to'aDpftoae^lbata aimi^ duuigewiil 
fndmo^ iOiMtt wlmt§i w^ncw and 

aa. dvrtitet ten- -one' anirt^ And,'>iffivt new 
aanaearcMM: life ooteomnioaifli to a portion^oE snl^ 
•e^^iHudh'trak cirigina% de8thnifr*ef diem; mbf 
Buiy !we iMii expeot noraracmevfirom those bodiea 
nMeb iuyir pdadeas lIvBiy iriian another change shall 
take place? And why may we not expect, that those 
anaes iii4Dcb we iKipe to posseiBSy shatt be infimtely 
aupefior Sn - Iwiat of natnre, and fu* exceeding in 
point of tmergy. and aculenessi the most exalied 
Miichrwe 'have yet beheld:? - We hate leasrai to 
expect that these cfieots will be iproducedt bgr 
ehanges' which will be mom surprini^ than any 
Ithich we have undergone. ' 

We have seen organs of the most astonishmg 
constructions, arise from a chaoiic mass of unor- 
ganized materiak» and become the inlets of such 
knowledge, as nothing but the certainty of iact 
could induce us to believe. And, if unorganized 
matter has been capable of becoming organifsed 
and these organs of becoming the inlets of know* 
ledge, the most astonishing and vast ;ff--of producer 
ing senses so distinct, and yet so uniform' ;*«^40 sim« 
pie, and yet so comprehensive ;<>«-capable of scru^ 
tini^ing an atom, or of grasping a world ;»-*of con* 
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dM« andhavf come forward (o this jitotei oC peifi^e^ 
tioQ which we dt^QOvcTi 9iid. lliat threugb tti^; mc^ 
diimvof those chaogei^ , which we huve sewjthe 
body already undergo ? Why may not . new orgfM 
itimStom iBDQther chiuigoir new modifieaMpaa take 
plaoe^hi 4he/ arrapgeou^ts of tthe parts,, and pew 
senses doi^lop? themaelvest as weU as pew modef 
Of cp;QMWUcaling and acqui^^ hcMit 

fiMTlb iti *U . their lustre, and discover to us su^ 
fountaim of inteliigence, as in^y at opcp astonish us^ 
and«d)atfrb our powers of intellect iiisofnes qf 
whioK we /can at present, have no ]^iqd of concept 
tion % And» as our bUth is but one link in the chain 
of our /C^i^tence, and comparative^ perfection has r^ 
suited; jfom it, we may justly infer, that ^mMP^ 
perfection cannot be attained, uptU all those cbao^^ 
which are necessary thereto shall be undergone* 
And, there&»^^ deaths with all .ita;gloomy horror^ 
must form u necessary part in the important pro- 
cess; and conduce to the ripening of our faculties, 
and tc^ the preparation of our bodies, at least those 
essential parts of them in which their identity coor 
sbts, for their future habitations in the regions of 
immortality. 

Through the changes which. our bodies, have 
passed, we have seen articulation to arise from the 
motioned matter; and by this, means our organs 
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upon .us, another important alteration will take place 
in our organical departments, by which they shall 
be prepared for those regions which they shall inherit 
for ever. . Through this process, new faculties will, 
without all doubt, make their appearance, which are 
now in an embryo state ; just as those faculties did 
which we now possess, and which before our birth, 
were in a similar embryo state. In those changes 
which we expect to undergo, many of our present 
organs shall be done away ; many new ones shall ap- 
pear; many shall undergo a new modification, and 
sup^y present defects ; so that the whole shall form 
the most important epoch in human existence ; and 
thus the revolution of our bodily powers, which shall 
commence in death, shall move onward in pr ;gres- 
sion through the grave, and be finally consummated 
in the resurrection of the dead. 

Under- all those various considerations, from 
whence I have endeavoured to infer the resurrec- 
tion of the body, the changes through which it 
must pass, and the mode of being which it shall sus- 
tain hereafter, our expectations are not equal to the 
certainties which we possess, and frnm which the 
inferences have been made. The distance between an 
embryo state and the present life, is not so great as 
that which lies between this life and the next ; and 
yet we have seen greater changes result from thaf^ 
than any which we expect from (his. And if changes 
less extensive in station^ have produced changes 
more extensive in condition ; the inferences which 
we have made are perfectly justifiable upon princi- 
ples of analogical reasoning ; and whenHhe greatest 
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mock of iffe b pregervad; ard pecunarl^ adapted to 
our pmeM condition' of fife. But these mediunis 
must be eiKclusively confined to xmr present abode; 
Bdfbre it took piace, and after it shall be done away, 
the nedioms of preservation to which I allude can 
havef no bufta(ble appUcation. 

We have been a state of existence, hi ii^hich teeth 
were not hi being in the eafly stages of infancy : 
becausie they were not necessfary to that 'state. The 
stomach «nd die intotines existed only in embryo^ 
as prepamtory to the present state ; and though nu4 
trition land existence are inseparably connected in 
the presents we may easily learn from this ctrcum« 
stance that the connection is only of a local nature* 
Why then may we not rationally conclude, though 
all 'these instruments . of nutrition shall be done 
away,' that existence shall continue in a future state 
of being, in which all future occasions for them <^ill 
be removed ; and in which they must be either use« 
less or unknotvn / Analdgy will justify *this conclu^ 
sioti ; though we cannot comprehend how existence 
can be ))05Sible widiout respbation, and without 
nutritive aid. 

A material being that can continue to exist with* 
out nutrition, must exist in ways and modes totally 
diffdrent from those with which we are acquainted. 
And the supposition that our bodies can survive in 
this manner, necessarily implies that they must have 
undergone sucih surprising changes as we have al- 
ready hinted, but which we have never actually 
known. The difference between the condition of 

m «mbryo in die womb and that of an adult in the 
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ities vhi9h lie beyond the grave, must be vague and 
luisatiafactQiy ; until the reaMes themselves shall 
burst upon us, with an evidence (like that of light or 
sound) which is irresistible. 

We may, however, have a sufficiency of evidence 
to ascertain the fact; though the way in which it 
shall be accomplished should rem^ unknown. 
This is no more than what we experience in the pre- 
sent life. We know the existence of many facts, 
though the maiyier in which they exist is hidden 
from our researches. In like manner, we may be 
certified of the resurrection of our bodies from the 
grave ; though the way in which it shall be accom* 
plished remain perfectly concealed. 

The evidences of these two ideas are perfecdy 
distinct in their natures. The former we gather 
from strong intimations, and express declarations 
given us by God ; but the latter we can only learn 
from an intimate acquaintance with causes and ef- 
fects ; — the influence and secret operation of active 
and passive energies, which we can but imperfectly 
trape in those things which are oiatural, and with 
which we are encircled on evexy side. Of the for- 
mer of these ideas we have continual proof; but of 
the latter we r^o^ly obtain any satisfactory informa- 
tion. 

The probability of a resurrection is much greater 
than the probability of its not taking place ; and it 
is our duty to close with that side " where one grain 
would turn the scale." Even they with whom it is 
thought a thing incredible^ that God should raise 
the deqdf can only found their assertions on the de- 
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that the period will arrive, when human nature, after 
having passed through the necessary preparations, will 
be capable of comprehending with equal precision^ 
those astonishing events which we now attempt with 
so much difficulty to explore. 



SECT. V. 

Arguments to prove that Gravitation must be 
inapplicable to our future Bodies in another 
World; and that the Loss of Gravitation will 
make a considerable Distinction betxveen these 
Bodies which we now have^ and those which shall 
be hereafter. 

That gravitation, whatever its nature may be, is 
inseparable from all portions of matter through 
the whole empire of nature, with which we are ac- 
quainted, it would be foolish to prove, and useless 
to deny. It is from this circumstance, that gravi- 
tation has been included by some, among the essen- 
tial properties of matter. Our local observations 
give sanction to the supposition, and in those cases 
which submit themselves to the evidences of our 
senses, it is demonstrated by fact. But whether 
gravitation is really inseparable from material sub- 
stances, or whether it does not depend upon the 
local circumstances of time and place ; are ques- 
tions of considerable import, which will issue in 
consequences totally distinct from one another. 
In our present abode^ the detached particles of 
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worlds which now ^Aicre to their respective sjnstems, 
are reduced to a state of tonfusion, and blended 
together in on^ chaotic mass. 

The existence of the various systems with whidi 
i9t are surrounded, and of which we make a part, 
proves that nonsuch effeds have taken place ; and 
hence we may ratiodally presume that no such ex- 
tent m£ gmvitaticin does exiit* And, since the gene- 
ral convulsion of the universe would inevitably en* 
sue, if suoh an operative power were to pervade 
die great inane ; the ordendiich subsists throughout 
the universe indubitably proves, that no such pro- 
perty as gravitation cah difiuse its influence through 
unherwl nature^ nor probably reach beyond the 
different systems to which its influence is confined. 
: From these principles, it is fairly, to be inferred, 
that although gravitation is so closely interwoven 
with the whole system of matter, in all the forms 
into which it has been modified, as to be naturally 
inseparable from its minutest parts, }ret, that it is 
confined in its operative influence. And Uiat, as it 
is local and circumscribed in its action, it cannot, in 
tte strictest and most philosophical sense of the word, 
be an essential property of matter^ 

There are many instances with which we are ac^ 
quainted, in which gravitation may be. lessened in 
Its influence, suspended in its power, and partially 
destroyed; while the matter itsdf in which it in- 
heres, i^etains all its essential properties, and under- 
goes no real change. Gravitation, therefore, can only 
be an affection of matter, existing only in relation 
to time and situation ; but by no means an essential 
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gree of specific gravity, incorporated in their na- 
tures, mark out for us a clear distinction betweea 
themselves and those .substances which we denomi- 
oate spiritual* 

The human body, having this power of gravita- 
tion in its present state, in common with all sublu- 
nary beings and things ; may, with much propriety 
be said to be natural^ in opposition to those ethe* 
rial vehicles, which from their being destitute of 
gravitation, are denominated spiritual. But, Ac 
changes which these materia bodies shall undergo 
at death, will probably separate them from the in- 
fluence of this principle hereafter. And, their beii^ 
devested of this quality^ which we have already sup- 
posed, is not an essential property of matter ; wili 
-give to them that mode of being, at which St. Paul 
hints, when he tells us, there is a spiritual body. 
For, when all gravitating tendencies shall be with- 
drawn from that portion oi matter, which shall con- 
stitute our bodies hereafter ; they must assimilate in 
nature with those spiritual substances, on which the 
affection of gravity had never been impressed. By 
Ifais^ assimilation of nature to spiritual substances, and 
this loss of one of those present essential qualities 
by which we distuiguish matter from spirit, and one 
portion of matter from another ; we arrive at a solu- 
tion of that complex assertion which St. Paul has 
made — There is a natural body and there is a spiritu- 
al body. 

The matter, of which our future bodies shall be 
composed, will, without all doubt, continue to retain 
all those properties which are in reality essential to 
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beginnings win not admit of any doubt ; gnd that it 
will finally be destroyed by fire^ is a fact, of which 
we are fully assured by the unerring Word of God« 
When, thefefore, that awful period shall arrive^ 
when the earth shall be encircled with fire, when the 
sun shall be darkened, and the moon shall not 
give her light ; our centre of gravitation must ne* 
cessarily be destroyed. The disordered particles 
of matter, which shall survive this general wreck of 
nature, being then bereft of that common centre, to 
which they had been accustomed to adhere, mustin* 
stantly lose their gravitating power, and be devested 
of all external impulse by an inevitable consequence* 
And, therefore, as all matter must in itself be totally 
indiflferent to motion and rest, whether we con* 
aider it as modified into a hunuoi body, or as as* 
suming any other form ; by being thus disencum*' 
faered from impediments, it must act under the imt 
mediate impulse of die first power which commu* 
nicates its force. Under these circumstances, the 
impulse of the will, without doubt, will be sufficient 
to produce every effect which we can possibly as- 
cribe to our future bodies, \dien they shall be raised 
in a state of incorruption, and when death, the last 
enemy of human nature, shall be for ever destroyed. 
We are furnished in the present life with jHX)ofa 
of the most indubitable nature, that the impulses of 
our wills are constantly modifying our muscular ac- 
tions. But, by what secret energy these effects are 
wrought which we constantly discover, we know 
not ; and perhaps shall never be able to compre« 
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tial conquest of gravitation. . This plainly proves^ 
that there resides within us an innate power, which 
must be distinct in its nature from that gravitation, 
which it partially subdues. And, therefore, when 
gravitation shall be totally separated from ^ that 
matter^ of which our future bodies shall be* compo- 
sed, which must be when the general conflagration 
shall consume the world, (and perhaps the -whole 
solar system in one devoiuing blaze) while the mat- 
ter itself will pre^rve its existence entire in all its 
essential parts and properties ; thentlus innate power 
will be free to operate without control, because all 
obstacles shall be totally done away. 

When, therefore, those obstacles which now re- 
tard the power of our active ener^es shall be with- 
drawn, when aU our energies shall acquire new vi- 
gour, we are at a loss to calculate upon those sur* 
prising effects which must ensue. We are called, 
in this view, to move in a new sphere of action. It 
baffles all our calculations, and leaves the mind to 
operate upon the evidence of probability ; which 
evidence beccgnies rational from the. removal of ob- 
stacles, and from the visible effects which analo^cal 
reasoning now supplies. » 

The impulses, which our future bodies will re- 
ceive from the actions of our spirits, will probably 
be sufficient to transport them through any dis- 
tances of space with inconceivable celerity ; and to 
lead them in conjunction witli themselves, to the 
full gratification of all those desires, which can in- 
herit heaven. In our present state, the cause of 
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almost ^veiy cliange, except that of altering the es^ 
sential properties of human nature. And, even 
these essential properties which ncrw belong to our 
bodies will be so far refined by the changes which 
shall pass upon them, that matter shall approxi** 
mate towards spirit as nearly as. possible, without 
tosing its essence, or becoming what it is impossible 
that it can be. 

But, were we even to admit the ficts for which I 
contend, as well as the aiguments which have been, 
and which will be adduced : it will be folly to 
deny that there are difficulties still remaining, which 
it is impossible to solve. Yet difficulties can no 
more prove an hypothesis erroneous, than objec*> 
lions against a fact can falsify its natuie. We know 
not, I am ready to admit, how matter can exist ab« 
stracted from all gravitation ; but we ought to re- 
collect, that we are equally at* a loss to know 
how matter can exist with it. One is no more 
difficult to comprehend than the other ; the &ct is, 
diat we can comprehend neither. That matter 
does exist mth it, is self-evident ; and that it may 
exist \dien gravitation shall be done away, if God 
shall be so pl&ed, will admit of no doubt whatever 
in a reflecting mind. 

In the present state of human nature, God 
has pleased to make our subsistence to depend 
upon food and air; but beyond the grave, we have 
no reason whatever to believe, that either will be 
necessary to our being. It is true, that we cannot 
conceive, how our future bodies will be able to 
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The same observations which have ah-eady been 
made, cm the loss of gravitation, and on the possi* 
bili^ di subsisting hereafter without : the assistance 
of food and breath ;. may also be made, on the in- 
ternal changes which our bodies must undei^. 
The uses of food and air being di^)ensed with, the 
lungs and ^ intestines , must become unnecessary ; 
though, it must be acknowledged, that we have no 
clear conception how we can subsist without them. 
But here, the same observations will occun Nei- 
ther can we conceive how our bodies can subsist 
with them. Perpetuity of existence is no more in- 
cluded in the admission of intestines and lungs, than 
it is in the exclusion of them ; and there is really 
nothing less miraculous in the one case than in the 
other. These mediums and appendages of life can 
fill no other stations than those erf vehicles. And 
the same power which acted through their instru- 
mentality, can act without their aid. The King of 
eternity who now deals out life unto us by particles^ 
and makes use of these mediums, through which he 
communicates it, will. probably infuse into the sys- 
tem of animated matter a species of vigour, which 
shall be inexhaustible, and which therefore shall 
supply the body for ever. 

How animated matter, though united to an im- 
material spirit, can live, either with or without 
food ; — ^how our bodies can live, either with or with- 
out breath;--wtVA or without the lungs and intes- 
tines, and be for ever exempted from putrefaction ; 
is impossiUe for us to know. Neither can we pe- 
remptorily decide how wc sliall be able to recognize 
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Nicodemus and ourselves, they might have in* 
quired, How can these things be ? they might have 
credited the declaration, witliout having any know* 
ledge of the means whereby the fact was to be re* 
alized. But, whether they could have formed any 
probable conception of the fact, or whether they 
must have concluded that such an event would be 
repugnant to the principles of all anal(^ ; of this 
we are fully assured, that the event has taken place. 
And we have no more reason to doubt of the resur- 
rection hereafter, than they would have had to 
doubt of creation, before the great event actually 
took place. 

Indeed scepticism, cm their part, would admit of 
an apology, while on ours, it will merit nothing but 
reju'oof. Between their case and ours, there iist 
l;his difference; They had to contemplate a new 
modification of existence, which we now actually 
possess ; and we have only to contemplate a change 
in it, which will take place hereafter; while we 
have before us a variety of changes, which are really 
more surprising in their consequences, because they 
are more complex in their natiu^, than those are 
which we look for beyond the grave. They had to 
form conceptions of existence itself, as well as the 
modification of it, where there was neither existence 
nor modification of it ; while we have only to con* 
ceive a continuance of that existence, which already 
is. Of our present manner of existence they could 
have had no conception, not even by analogy; 
while we, by forming to ourselves some distant con^ 
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ward us, in all Kis dealings with us ; he htoweth 
our Jrame^ he remembereth that we are but dust. 

On the great subject before us, we have an ex- 
press declaration from God, that he will raise the 
dead. We have many strong intimations from na- 
ture, which guarantee the declaration, and corrobo- 
rate the truth. The only objection which can be 
advanced is, diat we cannot comj^hend the fact. 

But this objection must vanish into empty air. 
The power by which the great event is to be ac* 
com|dished, is presumed to be omnipotent; and 
this can accomplish all diings which do not involve 
contradiction 4 and with this, the doctrine of the 
resurrection cannot be' charged. The mode of be-i 
ing which .we expect & attain is already in exist- 
ence ; and the changes . through which we must 
move, in order to the attainment of that state, ave 
not considerably greater than those which we have 
already passed. The production of grain affords 
us an emblem of the process ; and the torpor, into 
which many animal substances sink, and frcnn 
which they again revive, and the marvellous changes 
which many of them undergo, are convincing proo& 
that nature is progressive ; and that she delights m 
revolutions through all her works. 

In the movements of vegetable substances, the 
action is quick ; and we survey the speedy progress 
in all its parts. But in the grand evolutions, wlttch 
are necessary to produce the body that shall be^ 
we can only behold a minute part. The work 
moves onward by slow and imperceptible degrees ; 
it pervades the whole progress, of time, and points 
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those radical parts ; the principles themselves, ypon 
which we have proceeded, cannot be e&cted by 
the decision. The impelling energy, by which alone 
action can be produced, must operate alik^ where 
all resistance is actually removed ; — and all matter 
in such a situation must be in a passive state- 
But, there is another question of considerable 
importance, which remains to be discussed. Whe- 
ther the bodies, which we shall have hereafter, 
contain many particles or only a comparatively £ew ; 
certain it is, that they will be material. If they 
are material, they must be formed of parts ; and 
if formed of parts, which are sep^uble in their 
natures, on what ground have we any just reason 
to expect that they will adhere together for ever ? 

It has been said in an early stage of tlus work, 
that all bodies which are formed of parts, include 
within themselves a natural tendency to dissolution. 
That the particles \tHbich have been taken from a 
different element to compose distinct bodies, are 
only detained in their new departments by an ad- 
hesive power; but the instant that the adhesive 
power ceases to operate, these particles, being dis- 
charged from their confinement, natyrally repair 
to their elementary abodes. These principles, 
while they apply to all material objects, must ne- 
cessarily be applicable to the body of man. They 
were applicable to the human body, when God 
called it into being ; and have acted upon it through 
every stage which human nature has hitherto passed. 
It IS on tlus account, death has passed upon aU 
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pose that it can extend beyond the grave. Wem 
this the case, the perpetuity of the human hodf 
would stand on a very precarious foundation ; and 
we could have no reas2>nable assurance that tho 
particles of which it shall be composed, shall adhere 
for ever, unless God were to introduce some me*, 
dium, through which it should be preserved^ 
somewhat analogous to the tree of life. But, evea 
of this we could have but veiy inadequate concept 
tions. The mode of being which our bodies shall 
assume- hereafter, seems to be of a nature which 
precludes the necessity of food, and of all external 
9idv Their vigour will be drawn from the fountain 
of all perfection, without the necessity of these pre- 
carious supplies; and they will be placed in a 
region where these tendencies shall be unknown^ 

The natural tendencies to dissolution, which ard 
incorporated in all compounded bodies, are most 
probably derived both from external and internal 
causes in the present life. Attracted^ and impel- 
led, influenced by the atmosphtrcj and constantly: 
acted upon by the power of g-ravitaHan ; the gross 
materials which compose our bodieS) can find no 
rest till they are resolved intp their pristine ele- 
ments^ and adhere to those common centres to 
which they invariably tend. The various forms, in 
which they are assailed, nxust conspire to dislodge 
them from the stationis which they occupy in our 
bodies, and to reduce them to that sta^te in which 
they were, before the formation of man. 
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vitation can act upon XMir bodies ; snd in which, 
levery tendency to dissolution shall be perfectly un« 
Juionvn. 

In wh^t form our bodies may be constituted, ot 
by what secret cement the particles of which they 
may be composed, shall be united, are points into 
which we do not now inquire. But, even admit- 
ting the cement to be no other than that which 
iinites our parts in the present life, we can have no 
conceptioqi. that they can possibly dissolve. Though 
the parts are material, they can have no tendency 
to remove from those stations which they occupy ; 
because the earth, which is tlieir centre of gravita- 
tion, shall be destroyed. Ascent and descent are 
terms, wJuch in that region must lose all distinct- 
tions ; and not a single atom will discover a ten- 
dency to remove from that station which it sustains. 

Even the cardinal points, by which we now 
measure out into distinct portions both heaven and 
earthi, will probably be totally unknown ; and we 
shaU fed ourselves as unable to measure directions^ 
when these points are destroyed, as we shall to 
measure the succession of duration^ when time 
shall be no more. Every particle must hang upon 
its own centre, and find itself as much at home 
as those are which now adhere to the centre of our 
globe. The situation of those particles must be 
much the same, in these relations, as that of an 
intelligent man would be if the globe on which he 
stands were annihilated in an instant beneath his 
feet, and he were left floating in the abyss of space. 
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The removal of our bodies from these abodes is 
associated with a change of condition^ and a change 
in the modification of our matericA parts. These 
branches are inseparable from one another, and are 
So closely interwoven, that it is scarcely possible for 
us to conceive either detached from its connexions. 
In point of evidence they aflford to each other mu* 
tual support ; the first leads immediately to the se- 
cond, and the second involves the third by an inevi^ 
table consequence. Unifcumity is visible in the 
midst of astonishment. Our iftind may retire from 
the survey of a scene so awful ; but, we must ac- 
knowledge consistency, even tl^iugh we withhold 
beUef. 

These associating truths immediately lead, to 
others, which are equally important and interesting 
with themselves. They difiuse light over those re- 
gions, through which we have already travelled; 
they raise conjecture into probability, and give to 
probability all that circumstantial evidence which 
is neeessary to the establishment of moral truth. 

A body which can continue in existence, without 
the assistance of those external supplies which are 
essentially necessary to our existence in this sublu« 
nary abode, c^i have no uses for those organs and 
faculties which are peculiar to our present state. 
From this circumstance arises the inference, diat 
what can be only applicable to the present state;, 
can have no place whatever in the next. New or* 
gans will most probably supply the place of those 
which shall be destroyed ; but|^ without dqubt their 
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or exchange its i^ta^ urith another liiat is foreign ; 
it seemi^ unreasonable to stipfKUse that the radksd 
parts of our bodies, in which I have presumed their 
identity con^sts, can receive any eictemal suppliesr 
from that nutrition which is necessaty to our live&f 
The^ radical parts are, in afl probability, embtem** 
aticai, in their manner of existenee, of that which our 
foture bodies shall possess, when time shall be loss 
va eternity* We behold m mimature that mode of 
life, which our bodies shall sustain hereafter; and^ 
though k is a mode of existence which we caraiot 
comprehend, k onl^ serves, in conjunction with 
other truths, to point out imto us the limitation of 
our feculdes, when we turn them to investigate the 
wonderful woii^s of God. 

Thd preservation of these portions of oi^r bo&s, 
ia a situation where aU other compounded bodies 
are verging to d^cay, can only be ascribed to the 
infinite power, and unsearchable Wisdc^ of Hitn, m 
whom w€ live J and nHwe^ and have our being* At 
best, m this life we see but through a glass darkly ; 
sind have but inadequate conceptions of those scenes 
Which we contemplate. The diadows of mortality 
hover round us, and conceal those realities which 
Be beyond the grave. A few s6attered rays of light 
disseminate their lustre through the gloom, suffi- 
ciently luminous to convmce us, that we are not pur- 
suing phantoms, when we look beyond the grave. 

Our organs of vision, as well as our mental pow- 
ers, seem < best adapted to the station which we now 
occupy ; but, even to an accurate investigation of 
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ments of those, who have stepped into eternity before 
us, exhibit nothing but a scene of disgust and degra- 
dation ; while they beckon us to the tomb to heighten 
the disgrace. 

With these prospects before us, and these alone,- 
human life b litde more than a scene of tnisery; 
encircled on every side with occasions of despair. 
But, the light of the gospel softens the' hcnrors of 
the scene, and points out to a guilty world the 
efficacy. of that blood which was shed on Calvary, 
to' make an expiation for sin. Through this blood, . 
life and immortality have again revisited these 
abodes ; and taught us to look beyond the confines^ 
of the grave for a scene of felicity that can never 
end. Tlrfough this blood of sprinkling the natural 
effects of sin are counteracted ; and salvation from 
the moral consequences of that fatal malady is freely 
offered to the sons of men. 

Through the efficacy of the atonement, we ex- 
pect; a renewal of our material^ our momly and i«- 
uUectual nature. The renewal of our moral na- 
ture we expect in time, and wait till the day of eter- 
nity for the accomplishment of the rest. The pros-- 
pects which are afforded us, of that glory which 
God has reserved in store for them that love him, 
are sufficiently revealed to animate our hc^s ; but 
at the same time they are so veiled in shadows, that 
a consummation is not to be expected till we enter 
into another world. 

In that important aera, when the final renovation 
of all nature shall take place ; when our intellectual 
powers shall be restored to the full possession of 
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hath put down oB rule and all authority and pom* 
er : to him, therefore, be given glory, and honour^ 
and migfat, and majesty, and dominion, forever and 
ever. 



SECT. VII. 

On the Origin of bodily Identity. Arguments Pi 
prove^ That the Identity of the Body can hav& 
*no Existence prior to the formal Existence of ^ 
the Body. Tliat Abortions are perfectly re 
concileable with the Theory which has been ad- 
vanced^ 

Ok a subject which id so complex in its nature, and 
to important in its consequences, as the resurrec* 
tion of the human body, it is less astonishing tiha* 
difficulties should occur in the investigation, than if 
none were raised. Many are trifling and insignifi- 
cant; many will admit of satisfactory solutions, 
upon the principles before us. Some of each kind 
have been already considered ; and some of each 
description yet remain. 

But, while I attempt to refute some of these ob- 
jections, which are brought against the suppositions 
which have been made on tlie identity of man, I 
would by no means in^uate that all objections are 
'to be considered as visionary and chimerical. I 
am conscious of many difficulties which it is not in 
my power to solve. Perhaps, no argument can 
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perfectly reacoe. an abstruse subject of this nature 
from the various cavils to idiich it must«necessarify 
be exposed. Nothing less thaa'demonstyatioii can 
accoinplish this; but, this b a species of evidence 
which the subject before us does not affoixL Even 
demonstration maj be exposed to cavil, but cavil 
can never invalidate its testimcniy; it may attack 
those branches to wUch the evidence does not 
apply, but cannot overturn that proof which i% was 
designed to oppose. m 

Evidence, in many cases, may be sufficient -to 
substantiate a £eict, without bcsitt^ so extemuve in^its 
applicadon as to embrace every circumstance which 
is connected with it ' On* this ground, objections 
may be raised. In this case, objections will indeed 
jHTove, that this evjulenpe is not suffidently extensive, 
to embrace all possible cases ; but they^wUl not in* 
validate the testimony of the evidence adduced, nor, 
overrule those cases to which the evidence mon^ im- 
mediately applies. The evidence may be defective, 
without being erroneous ; it may be contracted in 
its application, without being driven from those ob- 
jects and facts which it professes to embrace. 

It is in this light that I yiew the case before us ; 
while I admit some permanent principle which con- 
stitutes the identity of the human body. The evi- 
dence by which it is suppoilbd, may be genuine in 
its nature without being of universal application. 
And, as all truths are uniformly harmonious in their 
nature, and therefore, never can oppose one ano- 
ther ; such objections as may be started against the 
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feet before, will admit of satisfactory solutionSy only 
from such principles as are at present placed 
within our reach. They are, therefore, subjects of 
distinct consideration, remote from our present 
views, and with which the evidence before us ha$ 
not any necessary connection. The theory which 
is advanced, may therefore be genuine, though all 
objections cannot be fully answered; and, all that 
can be justly inferred is, that the evidence embraces not 
all possible cases, to which the objection attaches; 
while the evidence itself, as well as the feet which it 
supports, remains, notwithstanding a train of objec- 
tions, unimpeached and entire. 

Against the theory which I have adopted with 
respect to the identity of the- human body, it may, 
perhaps, be said, — " that, if there be a radical prin- 
ciple in man which constitutes the identity of his 
body here, and which will become the foundation 
of his body hereafter ; and this principle be impe- 
rishable and indissoluble in its nature, this supposi- 
tion cannot be reconciled with our views of an em- 
bryo principle which is lodged in the parent, from 
whom it proceeds." It may, furthermore, be said, 
" that, if the embryo principle remain indissoluble, 
the process of nature cannot be necessary to mature 
it to perfection ; and if it be lost, it militates against 
the fundamental principles of the theory which is 
here advanced." To these objections I proceed to 
reply. 

That a principle of identity cannot be lost, I 
have already admitted ; and, for the same principle 
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Other ; in one of which I am satisfied, that nothing 
can exist but unorganized matter : and in the other, 
that the identity of the bodyjbas a being. If, there* 
fore, I know that nothing but unorganized mat*- 
ter exists in January^ but that this matter has 
been transformed into a condition of being, which 
constitutes the identity of the body, before the en- 
suing December; I feel myself perfectly at rest, 
though I know not with any precision, at what point 
formal enti^ began. Previously to this important 
point f nothing but potential energy and seminal matter 
can be said to exist ; but these cannot constitute for- 
mal being. The death of the progenitor must ne- 
cessarily annihilate that ' potential energy which I 
have supposed; and consequently,, the seminal 
matter which was in existence must retire to the 
inactive mass. No formal being can in this case be 
supposed in existence, and consequently, no prin* 
ciple of bodily identity can be lost. 

If we admit those principles which have been laid 
down in the preceding paragraphs, it will not be 
difficult to account for those consequences which re- 
sult from abortions in their various stages. The diffi* 
cutties which on these occasions associate with the 
supposition, which makes the identity of the body 
to consist in some radical principle, will be less for- 
midable than if we were to suppose that the identity 
of the body were to consist in all the numerical par- 
tides of which the body is at any given time com- 
posed. In both cases, difficulties may be involved 
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It is, perhaps, at this important point which I 
have supposed, that the immaterial spirit begins its 
union with the body, and forms its connexion with 
those parts in which the identity of the body is 
lodged. The same reasonings, therefore, which 
have been employed about the commencement of 
the body will also apply to the commencement of 
the man. The compound of human nature must, 
probably, date its origin from this important point ; 
from which two distinct natures shall begin a life 
which shall never end. 

I have presumed to conjecture, that it is to this 
principle of identity that the soul is more imme- 
diately united ; but certain it is, that no union can 
possibly take place before the body has obtained an 
existence. And it is equally certain, that no distinct 
existence can be supposed in the embryo body, till 
it has acquired a distinct identity, by which alone 
it can be known ; and this distinct existence cannot . 
be acquired, until the materials have arrived at 
a certain stage of progression, in their approaches 
towards maturity and perfection. 

But, these are points which belong to God : It 
is for man to conjecture, but for God to appoint and 
comprehend. They are points which our intellec- 
tual powers are not acute enough to discern ; and 
they are wrapped up in shades which we cannot 
penetrate. The utmost of our researches rise but 
little higher than probable conjecture ; but on points 
which are so abstruse, it is the highest evidence 
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become more capable of that completion which they 
shall assumie when the bodies of the departed shall 
^wake to perpetual life. 

If a certain portion of duration were to be allot* 
ted for the ripening of any given principle, and the 
maturing of it to any given degree of perfection ; 
nothing more could be required, than that the per- 
flation should be attained within tlie limits which had 
}feen prescribed ; if they actually appeared within the 
period of prescription, no room for any real objec- 
tion could remain. The only objecti(m which could 
be started muat be confined wholly to the circum- 
stances of the process, while the essential parts of 
the question, on which alone an objection of any 
weight could be rationally founded, could have no 
interest whatever in the charge. Objections, there- 
fore, which are established upon this foundation, can 
no longer be objections against the fact itself, but 
against some circumstances of it,, with which the 
isict can have but little or no connexion. 

The only question which we can feel ourselves in- 
terested to answer is, not in what manner a. prin- 
ciple of identity shall ripen into maturity ; but 
whether it shaU be produced within a given portion 
of duration ? Now, if within this given portion of 
duration, the event be accomplished, the end will 
be fully answered, though tlie modes of its produc- 
tion be various. And, whetlier the matter which is 
finally matured into a principle of personal identity, 
continued a longer period in one of .its stages than in 
another, the final result will be exactly the s^une as 
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taiy state, it will require more time to ripen in those 
stages which are to follow ; because in its elemen- 
tary state it made fewer approaches towards perfect 
tion, throu^ the shortness of that period which was 
allotted it in its elementary state. And hence it 
will follow by the same mode of reasoning, that 
though A. continued five thousand years in its ele- 
mentary principles, only <Mie thousand can remain 
for those subsequent stages through which it has to 
pass. The materials of which A. was afterward to 
be composed, m^ht have acquired a considerable 
degree of progressive improvement, while in their 
elementary abode ; and consequently, be at a much 
less distance from final perfection than if they had 
only been fixed in that station, about twenty, thirty, 
or forty years.- 

If A. and B. were destined to pass six thousand 
years in C. and Z). in order to their perfection, — 
that the first stage should be elementary, and the 
second should be formal being ; the case which I 
have supposed in the preceding paragraph will 
equally apply. No just reason can be assigned, 
from the circumstances of the supposition, how long 
the constituent parts of A. and B. should continue 
in C. which is presumed to be their elementary con- 
dition. Their time may be considerably different 
from each other, in this elementary stafe ; though 
the final result may be the same. For, if in this 
given case A. were to continue jive thousand years, 
and B. only -five hundred in tliis elementary state 
of existence; A. would have only one thousand 
years to remain in a state of formal being before it 
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stagcis is that of its elementaiy principles; the i»^ 
cond is that of an einbr}^o in the womb } the thir^ 
is that of its union with an immateri^ spirit, and 
with the fluctnating portions of flesh and blood ill 
our present st^e ; and the fourth stage i^ that 6i 
its residence in the grave. 

The whole of these stages are undoubtedly ne- 
cessary to the full perfection of the body, they ar^ 
alembics through which its parts must iiecessariljf 
move, to attain that vigour which shall continue fdf 
ever ; and which can only be attained at the finaf 
consdmniattion of things. But, the periods ill 
which the body must continue, in either of these! 
distinct stages, seem multiform ^d various ; they 
vary with the progressive movements of time ; 2sA 
mough they lie within the compass of the genetsdf 
flieory, it is plain to discover that they must be un- 
defined. 

The materials which shall hereafter constitute 
the body or identity of A. may have lodged but a 
few years, or perhaps but a few weeks, in their ele^ 
mentary state; and consequently, they must oif 
that account require a proportionably longer period 
either in a state of embryo^ in our present condition 
or in the grave. But, since an embryo condition* 
is alike to all, and since the variation of oiu" present 
state can hardly be taken into the account which we 
have now before us, it being in this view nearly 
alike in all ; the time which seems so short in its^ 
elementary state, must be supplied by the reposcT 
which the grave affords. A deficiency of timft in 
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shall have passed through those various processes, 
which are ifccessary to ripen their bodies for eter- 
nity ; so that at the sound of the trumpet all the 
different inhabitants of the world may start at once 
into immortal life. 

Thus then, we may easily perceive, that notwith- 
standing the infinite variety of births, of deaths, and 
of abortions, which have taken place already, and 
which shall take place hereafter ; the resurrection 
of all the bodies of the dead will be alike recon- 
cileable to the principles before us. Nothing will 
be over-ripe, nothing will be premature. All arc 
now tending to the same point, and - have beeyi so 
from creation to the present hour ; all will therefore, 
be alike prepared for that important monient, when 
the piercing call of God shall enter the territories of 
the dead, and awaken mankind to a mode of life 
which is at present but little known. 

Hence then we may perceive, that those objec- 
tions which are only founded upon the circum- 
stances of a fact, can never apply to the fact itself. 
Nothing but objections against fact can apply to 
fact; while objections against circumstances can 
only apply to circumstances. In the case before 
us, it is only of fact that I have presumed to speak ; 
the circumstances of it have only been introduced in 
general terms, to counteract those objections which 
appeared against the subordinate parts of the the- 
ory which had been adduced. The fact itself may 
be unexceptionable, while the circumstances of it 
may be encumbered with difficulties which cannot 
be overcome. Argument may. be adduced in fe- 
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subordinate circumstances which are attendant on 
the fact, are placed in many cases beyond our 
reach; they elude our researches, and not unfire- 
quently mock our hopes. We have, therefore, suf- 
ficient evidence to prove that the feet itself stands 
independently of all its subordinate circumstances ; 
arid that they are points which in this view have no 
necessary connexion with one another. It therefore 
follows^ that all those objections wlucli hsivc origina^ 
ted in the circumstances of this fact, and which in 
tl;ie case la§t considered, were applied to the fact itself^ 
cannot affect the ^neral question^ though it should 
appear that they l>ave not been ^tisfactprily account-, 
ed for. In either c^ise, the &ct itself is disencum- 
bered from those difficulties which apparently clog- 
ged it, and those objections which have bc^a raised,' 
9iust consequently- disappear- 

The proofs which will tend to establish the feet 
must insensibly tend to silence those objections 
which may be raised against its. dependencies, by 
sieparating it from them, and thereby causing it to 
stand or fell by its own evidence. The most for- 
midable objectioi^s which occur, have been already 
considered ; and we proceed in the next section to 
give a summary of that evidence which induces us 
tQ.belieye the fact. 
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by which it is denominated, and considered a part 
from all others. This distinguishing criterion must 
also consist in somethings whatsoever that something 
may be. 

The principal candidates to fill this important sta- 
tion, which can offer themselves to- our thoughts, 
may be considered as six in number, it is amongst 
these, therefore, alone that we can look for the identi- 
ty of the body, with any probable hope of success. 

The first subject in which we can conceive the 
identity of the body to be lodged, must be those 
particles^ which compose our bodies when we first 
enter upon life. The second is in those numerical 
particles which compose our bodies at anys given 
period of our lives. The third must consist in the 
modification of the parts ; the fourth^ in aU those 
particles^ which compose our bodies at the time 
of death ; the fifth is in the majority of those 
particles- which are deposited in the earth ; and 
the sixth is in some immoveable principle^ which 
has survived the changes of our bodies^ and which 
shall survive the shock of death. To these six par- 
ticulars we shall now turn our thoughts, and briefly 
examine the pretensions of each. 

The identity of the body cannot consist in the 
numerical particles which compose the body of an^ 
infantj because of those surprising changes which 
it visibly undergoes ; and because it would be irre- 
concileable with the principles of justice, to ad- 
minister either rewards or punishments in another 
life, for those personal actions \diich the body of 
an infant could not possibly have performed. On 
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without being removed fiom Ae system, ot even 
without acquirii^ any particle that b new. Our 
own senses point out unto us an evident distinction 
between the two ideas ; and we cannot avoid learn* 
ing from our own reflectidns, that the sameness 
of the materials of which our bodies ^e composed^ 
can never consist in the arrangement of the parts/ 
Modification always presupposes existence, and 
therefore never can constitute it. Modification is 
perp^ually changing, through every stage which 
the body undergoes, from infancy to hoary age^ 
while sameness continues unalterable; which 
plainly proves that these distitiet ideas can never 
be blended together. The supposition before us, 
therefore, places the identity of the body on a 
more precarious foundation, than that which pre^ 
sumed it to consist in all the numerical parts them- 
selves. That suppositicm invdved a contradiction ; 
and this supposes that the materials themselves are 
the same with the arrangement of them. From 
these considemtions it plainly follows, that the 
identity of the body can no more consist in the mo- 
dification of any numerical parts, than it can con- 
sist in those parts which are presumed to be thus 
modified and arranged. 

Neither can we, in the fourth place^ suppose 
that the identity of the body can consist in aU those 
particles^ which are deposited in the grave. In 
admitting this fourth supposition, we must presume 
that no identity of the body did exist, before the 
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ciples of immutable justice, which can alone inflict 
punishments, and confer rewards, and make these 
punishments and rewards commensurate to the ac- 
tions of the present life ; we are furnished with the 
most unquestionable evidence, that it must be de- 
lusive and absurd. I therefore conclude, that the 
identity of tlie body cannot be denominated from 
all those particles which are deposited in the grave, 
any more than from that matter vi^ch composes 
our bodies, or the modification which that matter 
might have assumed. 

. Nor shall we extricate ourselves from these em- 
barrassments, if we place the identity of the body 
in the majority of those particles which are depo- 
sited in the grave^ rather than in all the parts of 
the lifeless mass. The majority of those particles 
which are deposited in the grave, must evidendy 
have been acquired since the commencement of 
formal life; and consequendy, can be but one 
stage removed from the condition of the particles 
at large. The quantity of matter which composes 
the body of an infant, when it enters life, can bear 
no proportion to the majority of those particles, 
which composes at death the body of an adult. All 
those, therefore, which are deficient in the body 
of an infant, when compared with the majority of 
those which compose the body of an adult, must 
evidendy have been acquired by the adult in some 
of those stages through which the body has evident- 
ly passed. And, whether we suppose the particles 
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Jior in the organs of our bodies ; what remains in 
which it can possibly consist ? It must consist in 
something ; and that something must reside within 
the confines of man. Nothing more remains, in 
which we can conceive it possible, but that germ^ 
or stamen^ which has been abready considered. The 
admission therefore, of some immoveable principle, 
Vhich neither the progress of time nor of life can 
alter, arises from a kind of moral necessity, which it 
is difficult to resist. 

When, therefore, we contemplate the evidence 
which breaks upon us in various forms, in favour of 
!»3me immoveable principle, both from probable 
circumstances and more direct proof; and when to 
this we add the inefficacy of those objections which 
can be brought against it; and behold all nature 
supporting it by the analogy of vegetation in its va- 
rious productions and forms ; the evidence becomes 
at once powerful and convincing. But, when in 
addition to these circumstances, we reflect, that 
having travelled over those regions which could 
alone promise success, and finding every point on 
which we have fixed, to find the identity of the 
body, objectionable to a degree which has precluded 
probability ; we are turned back upon this princi- 
ple, which is immoveable by the impulse of moral 
necessity, and the dictates of reason. And, when 
to these circumstances we add the superior authority 
of an apostle, who has selected the process of ve- 
getation by which to illustrate the important subject 
which we have before us ; and who, to carry our 
reasoning into a future state, has expressly told us 
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tion and intdligence may be among the commuhi* 
cable or incommunicable realities of an hereafter, 
we are at present certainly too ignorant to deter- 
mine; probability &voiirs the latter. If then it 
be incommunicable, many objections which we have 
in time, will, without doubt, continue in eternity. 
But, even admitting that a knowledge ctf these 
things will be incommunicable to us, we shall have, 
no doubt, satis&ctory reasons revealed to us why 
they are concealed ; and we may learn from that 
circumstance how infinitely inferior the most exalted 
of created beings is to Him, who in the most em* 
phatic language of scripture, inhabiteth eternity. 

How any particles which were not vitally united 
to the human body can obtain an union with it, or 
how those which are now united shall hereafter be 
removed from it, or in what manner those changes 
which the body undergoes m time have been efiect- 
ed, I confess myself totally unable to comprehend. 
But, objections which may be raised on these 
grounds, are not objections against theory, but 
against fact ; and on that accpunt it is not incum- 
bent on me to answer them. Fact itself always* 
rises superior to speculative, opposition, and bids 
defiance to all attack. And, while it marks the 
weakness of the human intellect, it plainly assures 
us that we are ignorant of those things which are 
around us, and that we are strangers even to our- 
selves. 

Here then we finally rest in this department of 
the work ; and wait the flight of time, or the final 
consummation of all things, either to confirm our 
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judgments or cGprrect our OTors. Haw the dead are 
rmsedy and with what bof£et they comej are but 
remote branches of inquirjr; we are more intimately 
concerned in knowing with certainty the £Eu:t itself, 
tUan we are in ascertaining how the various changes 

* 

shall be accomjdished. . The whole process belongs 
to God, who giveth to the. germ tlepasited,m.thc 
grave a body, as it pleaeeth Um^ and to every seed 
Jus own body; and after all.our conjectural jxoba- 
^ bilities, when the event shall take place, we, without 
all doubt, shall acquire more Jreal knowledge of 
those m3rsterious realities in one: moment, than we 
can jiow obtsdn^ though our whole lives were . de* 
voted to the investigation of. such theories. The 
evidence of the fiu^t itself, abstractedly from all its 
circumstances, is however of a d£K»tnt nature, and 
involves our dearest interests* This evidence arises 
from distinct sources; some of them we have alraidy 
explored, and others yet remmn ioc our investigation. 
These, therefore, which have been unexplored, will 
form tl)e subject of the ensuing chapter. 
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CHAP. VII. 

THAT THE RESURRECTION OF TIfE HUMAN BODV 
IMPOSSIBLE, PROBABLE, AND CERTAIN, PRO- 
VED BOTH FROM PHILOSOPHY AND SCRIPTURE, 

SECT. L 

That the Resurrection of the human Body is possi- 
sible J proved Jrom the Nature of infinite Porwer^ 
and tlie unobstructing Nature of Matter. 

TThen we turn our thoughts to the mere pos- 
sibility of what may or may not be, in any given 
case, we can only view tlie subject in connexion with 
that power to which the action is attributed. Our 
knowledge, therefore, of that line which divides pos- 
sibility from impossibility, will approximate towards 
the truth, or fall short of it, in due proportion to our 
knowledge of that power which that Being possesses, 
who is presumed to accomplish the action. 

Among those things which we term impossible, 
there are some which are only morally ^ but not ab- 
solutely so ; while there are many others, which are 
absolutely impossible ; and on that account are not 
placed within the reach of any power whatsoever. 
To man those things are morally impossible, which 
are not placed within the reach of human ingenuity 
to accomplish; and perhaps the observation will 
extend to all the different orders of intelligent be- 
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ii^; tint which 18 jdaoed beyodd tibeo* teach to ac- 
complish, may widi much piujpricty be termed a 

But, tUs imposflil^ty ariaes notfimutfae subject, 
but from the inabifity of the agenL Those tldngs 
wluch are impoaable to man, nny be^possibie to a 
higher order of intdfigent beings ; and those things 
wluch are impossible to them are poaabfe to Ciiod. 
Hie h^ifaest orders of created beings have, widiout 
doubt, didr moral impossibilities, which submit to 
that power wluch is infinite; though they must be 
such as nodung less than infinite piower can over* 
come. But, when we make our appeal to that 
power, which is unlinuted, infinite, and eternal ; nx>» 
thing but that which involves aki absolute contradic- 
tion can be imposmUe widi it It is in relation to 
tlus power that we must consider the tesuireodon 
of the body ; and while we fixm lour e^mate of 
those difficulties which attend the fiict, we must con- 
sider whether they amount to an absolute impossi- 
bility, or only to an impossibility which is moral. 
Because, how nmch soever the nature of any &ct 
may be placed beyond our ability, either to accom- 
plish or to comprehend, if it include not any con- 
tradiction within it, no argument whatever can mill- 
tate against the possilxlity of the fact, or preclude us 
from admitting it amongst the number of possible 
cases, and of ^ving it a place in our belief. 

We have now before us a case, divested of all 
local prejudices ; and we enter a region w^hich rises 
superior to the sphere of man. The possibility of 
the resurrection is the question which we have be- 
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fore us; and this^oiily beccxnes a question, as it 
applies ta the power of almighty GodL 

That God has created, we cannot doubt ; why 
then may he not restore ? He has preserved dunugh 
a centuiy, why may he not preserve the same beings 
throu^ two, through £ ve, <Hr even through eternity ? 
The same power which can preserve a s}rstem of 
matter through any limited dumti^Hi, can without 
all doubt preserve it through that duration whidi 
is without liinits. The power which has preserved 
thq body hitherto in its iMX>bationary state, must 
have been linoited to time ; but the same being who 
has limited his operations to time, can without 
doubt exert the operaticms of his power during 
etemi^. And, if limited exertions of omnipotent 
power can preserve a omnpounded body through a 
limited period ; the same power^ if exerted without 
limits^ must preserve the same compounded body 
through an unlimited duration ; and that which is 
preserved through an unlimited duration, must ne- 
cessarily continue for ever. 

If the resurrection of the body be impossible ; the 
impossibility must arise either from the subject or 
the agent. It must be either because the materi^li 
of which the body is composed, contain within thern-^ 
selves something vAivA\. is hostile to life, and incon- 
sistent with the perpetuity of duration ; or because 
there is a defect in that power, by which it is pre- 
sumed to be acccHnplished. The wiU of God is not 
included in the present question ; it is a point which 
belongs rather to the probability, than to the mere 
possibility of the &ct. 

Xh^t there is notlung in the materials tiiemselves, 
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When we take into our account, a power which 
is unlimited, and in our views,, apply that power to 
the nature of possibilities, we are led to this con- 
clusion, that whatever has once been in existence, 
cannot be placed beyond the possibility of exist- 
ence now : for, nothing which has once been possible, 
can ever become impossible. This conclusion ne- 
cessarily arises from the nature of infinite power, and 
the immutability of truth* , 

As, therefore, a system of atoms is now in ac- 
tual existence, so constituted as to be endued with 
life; and, as there was a period, in which that 
system was endowed with immortality ; it is cer- 
tain from the observations already made, that no- 
thing can communicate to matter, whether we con* 
sider it^in its simple state, or under the modifica*. 
tions which now are, or which have ever been, anyr 
contradictory qualities which it has not always pos*- 
sessed. What it has not already acquired, it never 
can acquire, (unless we presume the essence to be 
changed, which is foreign to the case und^ consi-* 
deration,) it therefore never can be removed further 
from the influence of that power which at first call- 
ed it into being, and moulded it into man, than it 
lias already been ; and consequently, it can never 
acquire a greater hostility to perpetual life, than that 
which it has always had, which it now has, - and 
which, we are assured, from the most indubitable 
evidences, has been already subdued. 

If then, matter cannot acquire any such hostile 
qualities which it does not now possess, and whidin 
it has not always possessed; and if these hostile 
qualities are partially subdued iii us, and were to- 
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power which God has not ; while, by admitting 
omnipotence, we suppose all possible power to be 
included in die term. If, tiberefore, God be omni-* 
potent, and is yet deficient in power, he must pos* 
sets all power y and not^ possess it at the same time* 
But, since this contradiction cannot possibly be 
admitted, it fdlows,that all possible power must bo 
possessed by God, and that poiyer which is not pos^ 
sible, can have no kind of existence. Every thing, 
therefore, except that which involves a plain contra^ 
diction, is possible to God ; and that which in- 
volves a contradiction, is not power, nor can it be 
an object of it. The conclusion, therefore, must- 
follow, that there can be no' deficiency in the power 
of God, and consequently, thathe is able to raise the 
dead. 

In this view, die possibility of the resurrection of 
die body cannot be controverted, unless the sup-^ 
pos^ &ct itself involve a contradicticm ; because^ 
from the reasonings ^diich have been already addu<t 
ced, no deficiency of power can * attach to God t 
and notlung of an opposite nature, which that power 
is unable to subdue, can reside in those bodies which 
afe to be raised. 

That the resurrection does not include within it 
any contradiction, is evident from diose changes to 
which matter has already submitted, and from that 
life wluch God has communicated to all ani" 
mal substances. And where power is without 
limits, and operates upon a subject which is imabl^ 
to resist its influence, and in which nothing contm^ 
dictory to the event designed, can be included ; no« 
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Hmg of an unpostible nature can bcTpiMunied to 
fcside. 

• As then, nothing . can be deficient in Aepower, 
and nodung can be obatrncting, no fraudable ob- 
jection can remam : . and, thacftxc,. Ae resurrcc* 
tkm'of the body can aibrd no gnHflidflufiDr. those 
doubts which mig^ be^ atarted on die ■ inipoHflxlity 
of die case. Nothing can be beyond tbeieach of 
infinite power, but . wliat is absidutelj impossible ; 
and notlmig can be absduftdj imposaifale^ but what 
includes a contradiction ; buty^as the mmirection of 
the body does not inv<dve any contradiction, it cto* 
not be impossible, it must dierefixe be plaoed Widun 
the reach of that powerirfuch rendes in God. * 

And, as nothing contnujictoiy to the fifeet tan ex- 
ist in the subject, and nodiing defiMrtive can he aft* 
tribuliDd to tluKt . ik> wer, . by * which the ei«^ 
sumed to be accomplished; die resuntcdon of the 
body must be admitted as a possible case, if God 
should be so pleased to exert his power. Power 
that is infinite, must be sufficient to preserve .our 
bodies in existence, either in their present fiirm, or 
in any other which God shall see meet ; and, as no 
period can be set to its operations, it must necessa- 
rily extend to eternity. But, whether we haive any 
reason to believe that God will thus exeft his power 
towards us, will conduct us to the regions of- proba- 
bility, and must dierefore be the subject of tbe next 
section. 
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SECT. II. 



That the Resurrection of the Human Body is highly^ 
probabley from a Train of Presumptive and Ana^ 
logical Evidence. 

In the preceding section, we have considered the 
resurrecticm in no other light than that of a possible 
case. In that view we have taken a survey of mat- 
ter, and examined those probable obstructions, 
throu^ which alone we had any reason to expect, 
that the possibility of the resurrection could be de- 
feated ; and we see nothing which can lay an embar- 
go on our belief. From matter, we have turned our 
thoughts to power, and have found that nothing is in- 
cluded in the doctrine of the resurrection which ap- 
' pears either contradictory or absurd. The manner 
(it is true) in which the fact shall be accomplished, \& 
a subject too vast for the grasp of our most vigorous 
powers ; it exceeds oiu* most enlarged comprehen- 
sion ; and on thes6 accounts becomes rather an ar- 
ticle of faith than of knowledge. 

From those views, we turn to a nearer inspection 
of tlie subject ; and, what we then only viewed as 
possible in the preceding section, we shall considei* 
as probable in this. 

In considering the possibility of the fact, as it 
stood in relation to God, we made no appeal to any 
attribute but that oi power. Ini that consideration, 
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The question, which now presents itself befoie 
us, is not what man can either accomplish, or com« 
prehend ; but what Grod, consistently with his jus- 

any of those attributas, which we denominate CMBentiaL Let 
us onljr suppose for a moment, that either of these attributes 
were to be annihilated ; into what a dreadful abyss should we 
immediately plunge ourselves, while pursuing our reasonings ! 
If JuMtice were destroyed, we must have a God unjust. If his 
OoodncBB were destroyed, he could confer no favours. If his 
HoHncMi were destroyed* he could possess no purity ; aiid if ^- 
ther his Mercy or his Love were destroyed, he could not po^" 
Mly fioaieaa vllfioaMle fierfection. That being, therefore, 
which could be destitute of any perfection, could not be infinite : 
and, consequently, all those attributes which we denominate 
essential, would immediately be found inapplicable to God. 
On these accounts, we are under a necessity of concluding, 
that those attributes which we denominate moral must be as 
inaefiarable from. the Divine nature, as those are which we de- 
nominate eaaentiaL And we can no more conceive, that the 
Deity can exist without the one, than that he can exist without 
the other; without involving ourselves in difficulties, from 
which we shall not be able to escape. 

The reasQn, in all probability, why the attributes of God 
were thus distinguished by the appellations of faaential and 
moralj was, that they might be better accommodated to 
the condition and to the understanding of man. In this 
view, the attributes which we perceive in God, are evidently 
distinguished from one another. The former class is evidently 
incommunicable to any finite being whatsoever ; because finite 
would then become infinite. But the latter class God has been 
pleased to communicate to created beings, in a limited manner. 
These moral excellencies are now possessed by angels ; they 
were once possessed by man, and will be inseparable from the 
spirits of just men made perfect, through eternity ; and will 
render themselves visible, as far as that condition of being can 
give them ah opportunity of operating, for ever. 

In the present condition of human nature, the case, how-* 
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the grave, fbr those afflictions or vices which have 
marked our conduct m the present state. 

Let rewards and punishments be annihilated, and 
man i& no4onger an accountable being ; and the im- 
mediate consequence is, that all distinction between 
vice and virtue, as it applies to man, is totally done 
away. This consequence opens the door to the 
indulgence of eveiy guilty passion; and while it 
tends to increase the catalogue of human enormities ^ 
it shields the delinquent from the dread of punish- 
ment, and stifles the anguish of remorse. It hardens 
crime into impenitency, gives a sanction to every 
vice, and bapishes. virtue fit)m the world. 

But, it is useless to trace a pernicious principle, 
through consequences to which diere is no end. A 
principle which leads to such effects and consequen- 
ces, must be radically bad ; and in point of fact it 
must be utterly &ls$ ; and in either case ought not to 
be admitted. 

As, therefore, these consequences must follow, if 
no distincticHi between vice and virtue were to re- 
inain ; and as no such distinction can remain, un- 
less we have respect unto ainother life ; and ho re- 
spect vsji be had unto another life unless God be 
immutably just ; and as that immutable justice can- 
not be made satisfactorily visible in punishing the 
soul and neglecting the body ; we have strong rea- 
son to believe that the body must bear its part also 
in a state of futuref punishments and rewards ; and 
therefore the body must rise again from the grave. 

We must be fully satisfied that unpunished vice, 
either in time or eternity, cannot be reconciled with 
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so that not a single body can remain to people the 
territories of death. For, since the righteous and 
the wicked include the whole of the human racct. 
and these must re^ctively rise again ; the argu^ 
ment taken in both its parts, includes Adam and aH 
his posterity in one enlarged embrace. 

Through every department of the gospel, the 
beams of mercy appear to benefit mankind. Wc 
cannot therefore suppose, that the gift of God Could 
ever be designed to neglect that body, which ereit 
justice would restore again to life. It is peculiar to 
mercy to excite our hopes, and to enliven us witli 
confidence ; while hvej calculated to awaken .cur 
afiections ia proportion to our conviction of benefits 
I'cceived, either in reality or promise, fills our minds 
with the fullest persuasion that no deception can 
finally blast our views. 

The strong intimations which the production of 
grain afibrds us of an approaching resurrection, have 
been already noticed: and those changes which 
birds and reptiles, and insects, and aninialcula un- 
dergo, it would be almost endless to enumemte. 
Yet eveiy change which we perceive in either state:, 
is a change wftich vei^s towards perfection in afl 
its parts. The revoluticxi which animal life under<- 
goes, in difierent seasons of the year, and in di&rent 
stages of its being, always conducts the creature 
which sustains the change to a more exalted state 
than that which it had forsaken. Even the earth 
itself becomes renewed with vigour, through those 
variations which mark her progress round the sun; 
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God. The laws of nature are only mediums 
through which he acts. Vegetation is a display of 
infinite power, directing its eneigy through second 
causes, idiich sometimes, to a supeifecial observer, 
ccmceals the real efficient cause. But, the hand of 
God b really as much present in these common 
events, as in those, in which no natural cause ap- 
pears. And, when we speak of the works of no- 
tare, andof the works of Godj the only distinction 
which can really exist, is, that in the former case, 
God works by meansy and in the latter without 
them. But Mdiether means be used or not, the ac- 
tive power must be ascribed to God. 

When, therefore, we thus take a survey <rf the Al- 
mighty God, and consider him as possessed of infi- 
nite powefy of infinite Justice^ Goodness j ffoHnesSy 
Merci/j and Ixwej and view him in all these attri^ 
butes, manifesting himself towards mankind, our 
hopes are not presumptuous,, if they lead us to ex- 
pect, that God will raise the dead. 

Under those circumstances on which God has 
been pleased to place us, we must stifle our convic- 
tions, and argue against our own persuasions ; if, 
after having examined those intimations which are 
placed within our reach, we refiise our assent to the 
important £ict That such an event b at once pos« 
sible and congenial to our feelings, to our wishes 
and our hopes, we must admit ; it therefore has in 
it greater weight than those objections by which it 
can be opposoL 

But our knowledge of the possibiliQr of a &ct, 
even thouj^ it shoidd ccuncide with our iirishes and 
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our hopes, is far from being opncluffll ve ; the mind 
fluctuates in indecision on such an occasion, and 
seeks after other evidence to fix it at a point. A 
t^n of probable circumstances is ready at hand, 
drawn from our most obvious concerns, and from 
scenes with which we are daily- conversant. Pro- 
babilities swarm around us on every side. ^ Vegeta* 
tive and animal life give us examples, which are in 
unison with our expectations ; and the attributes of 
God confirm the convictions, which probable evi« 
dence begets. But,^evidence of a more command-^ 
ing nature still remains ; it is superior in its effi- 
cacy, but congenial in its kind. with what we have 
already seen, and it presents itself before us in the 
next section. 



SECT. III. 

T7iat the Resurrection of the Human Body is 
certain^ proved from the Principles of Philoso- 
phy^ the Justice of Godj and the compoimded 
Nature of Man, 

We have said, in the preceding section, that \vc 
can have no satisfactory conceptions of the Divine 
justice, without having recourse to another life ; 
and we can have no conception of another life, with- 
out including in that idea, those rewards and punish- 
ments which await the righteous and the guilty in 
those a^vful abodes. 

Re^vards and punishments are intimately connect- 
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cd with the attributes of God ; and the same^rgu- 
Tnents which will prove that man is a moral agent, 
will prove that he must survive the grave. The 
manner of our future being is, thercfoite, ihe ortly 
question which can now remain ; becau**thfe feet 
itself is too obvious to be denied. 

If rewards and punishments be administered 
yond the grave, they must be administered to min ; 
and if to man, both body and soul ifiust be pile- 
servW, because, both natures are essetitially neces- 
sarjf"' to his existeiioe. The idehtity c4 our persons 
consists in the union of ourcoimjKAiAded Aatdrer; 
this identity must thereftire be'lost, if the wh&le<rf' 
our corpordU"' fram^ are p^rniittfed fbre^r to 
moulder iil^tfie-re^risrcif dissolution; or are tossed 
with die ivihds <rf^ hiaven. ^^TKe re8urrcdflGfn:of'<iur 
t)Odies is, therefore, the neciessary result of our bel 
ing ; and unless we take it iiito our account, We 
leave the nature of man in a state as rfemete from 
natural perfection, as we plafee the justice df God 
in a moral point of vie\v, if neittei* 'rew^irds nor 
punishments succeed to the present lifeJ - 

Our souls and bcxKes'are so intimately- connect- 
cd in the present life; that- they mutually influence 
each other; and thmugh tllat secret union whidl 
subsists between theni, they perform a - variety ^of 
actions, of which, neither soul nor body was, tior can 
be, capable in its separate state. The 'supposition, 
therefore, which induces us to believe, - that the S9&f 
alone shall be either rewarded or puniilied, ' in ano- 
ther life, for actions, which as a simple substance, it 
neither^ did' nor' could ^posdbl^ commit, is not <mly 
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tered, or that the body must rise again. That re« 
wards and punishments must be administered, is a 
necessaiy consequenoe of justice ; and the instant 
that we deny it, we make justice to have no more 
than an arbitrary existence in God. If arbitrary, 
it may be dispensed with, and when dispensed with, 
God becomes unjust ; but, as this is absolutely im- 
possible, the consequence follows, that justice i$ 
inseparable from the Divine nature ; that rewards 
and punishments must be administered; and the 
final efifect is, that the human body must be raised 
again. 

To tibis argument I am not apprized of more than 
one objecticHi, and that is, ^^ that the rewards and 
punishments which will be administered to the soul, 
will (Mily be in proportion to its own piety or crimi- 
nality, considered in a detached vie w^ without having 
any relation to the body.'* 

This objection has been already anticipated^ and 
already answered in the preceding section. I will 
state the outlines 6[ that reply, in direct application , 
to the objection which has been started. 

If the punishments wluch are inflicted upon the 
soul, have no relation to those crimes which in its 
union with the body only it was able to commit, it 
then follows, that a portion of punishment still con- 
. tinues in reserve* And .this punishment which re- 
msuns in reserve, must either be applicable to the 
^ body alone, oc to the soul and body in union with 
each other ;- because, upon this ground alone, the 
objection is called forth. From thb statement^ it 
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nected with the preservation of his being in a com^ 
pounded state, throu^ eternity. . 

A beii^, that is destined to continue for eytf , 
whatever be the internal constitution of its natuie, 
must, if it be the same, preserve every property 
which is essential to its nature ; it is only thb that 
can ^ve it stabili^ of being, and constitute the 
identity of its nature, whether simple in itself, or 
compounded of *parts« If, therefore, we apply this 
doctrine to man, and suppose that out of two dis- 
tinct natures, which are inseparable fix)m him in his 
.present state, one shall be entirely lost ; that por- 
tion which survives the loss can only have a partial 
existence; it is no longer the same that it was 
j)efore, but quite another. It may exist completely 
as a separate spirit, but a separate spirit is not 
math 'As man, the existence can be but partial; 
and in proporti(Hi to the loss which it has sustained, 
the real essence must be changed. From these 
considerations it dierefore appears, that though the 
«oul survives the ravages of death, and is, from the 
peculiariQr of its nature, placed beyond the reach 
iof dissolution ; the man must be for ever lost. 

A bekig, which includes in its essence two dis- 
tinct natures, must, if it survive the grave, preserve 
bothr; and if either be lost, that which survives can 
4U) more be the being which was, than that is which 
IS lost. It can neither be the .sstme, in essential 
properties f in essence, or in identity of being ; nor 
can we conceive the same being to have any exist- 
ence, while we admit, that one part which was, 
luid still is necessaiy to its being, is for ever de- 
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ness which every man feels within himself^ and 
which cannot possibly result from matter, nor from 
any peculiar modification of it, will as clearly as« 
certain the existence of a spiritual substance, through 
the medium of proof, as tangibility will prove the 
existence of matter. And, therefore, without en- 
tering further into the evidences of these substances, 
I shall conclude, that there must be two distinct na- 
tures in the compound of man. 

In our present inquiry, we ask not in what the 
identity of the hodf/ consists, nor do we inquire what 
it is that constitutes the identity of the soul ; but, aa 
a third and separate point, we ask what it is that con- 
stitutes the identity of man ? These are distinct sub- 
jects, and must therefore be kept asunder. W<J 
have already turned our thoughts both to matter and 
spirit; and in the preceding paragraph, we have 
taken a survey of man. The soul of man is a 
spiritual substance ; his body is material; and 
man is a compounded beings formed of these two 
substances united together. 

If then the identity of man consists in the union 

certainly in the right, when he asserted, << that the existence of 
matter could not be proved by argument." But, when from 
thence he attempted to doubt the existence of matter, he fell 
into an absurdity, which, like matter, is self-evident ; — an 
absurdity which cannot well be refuted, because its own inter- 
nal evidence is more forcible than any proofs which can be ad- 
duced. The truth is, self-evidence is the first species of 
proof, and he who would attempt to render it conspicuous by 
argument} acts like him who would light a candle to shew us 
the sun. 
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of these distinct natures; death must destroy the 
man, though the body and soal were both to sur- 
vive in a separate state. The existence of the 
materid part is but the existence of the body, and 
the existence of the soul is but the existence of the 
q>irit ; and though these were to exist in a state of 
separation from each other, diey would by no 
means prove the existence of die man. To the 
exbtence of the man both natures are essentially 
necessary ; and these natures must exist in unicm 
with dEK:h other, to ^ve existenne to mnir, and to 
give the idea of that existence to our minds. 

As then, these natures are separated by death, 
if the body rise not again from the dead, the iden- 
tity of man must be for ever lost; because the 
identity of any compounded being can never oon- 
stst in any simple nature, which is evidendy but a 
pari of that whole^ fiom whence we first obtained 
the idea. And, if the identity of man be lost, he 
can never be the same being, but must be another ; 
for, since identity can no more be transferred fix>m 
a whole to a party than it can from one substance to 
another, or from one system of organized matter 
to another; that part which survives the grave 
cannot be subjected either to punishments or re- 
wards, for those actions of the present life, which 
are evidently performed by man. But, since those 
actions which are performed by man, are evidently 
entitled to the retributions of another life, the iden- 
tity of man must be preserved. And, as this 
identity consists in an union of two distinct natures, 
fmd thes^ natures are separated by di^th ; it fol- 
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lows that a reunion must necessarily take place 
again between them; and therefore the human 
body must rise from the grave. 

If the essence of man consists in the union of 
two natures, rewards and punishments must be 
administered where the essence of man is not ; if 
his soul be made susceptible either of felicity or woe, 
in either of these capacities, while in a state of se- 
paration from the body. But, certain it is, that 
rewards and punishments which are due to man, 
can never be applied with justice where the essence 
of man is not. And, since rewards and punish- 
ments must be administered by justice, and these 
cannot be administered in respect of the actions of 
man, where the essence of man is not ; it follows, 
that the essence of man must be preserved. And, 
as the essence of man, which must be preserved, 
consists in the union of those natures which are se- 
parated by death, these natures must be reunited, 
and the body must experience a resurrection from 
the grave* 

That it is the maiif and not his soul^ nor his bodt/ 
separately considered, that must be the object of 
those rewards and punishments which await us in 
another life, is evident from the nature of those 
actions \iiiich are now performed. Neither soul- 
nor body could perform a variety of actions, which 
distinguish the man; they result from his com- 
pounded nature ; and in that capacity, must stand 
in relation to the justice of God. An action, per- 
formed by a compounded beings which stands in re- 
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substances may be removed, while the essence of that 
being remains entire; neither of these substances, 
in the union of which the essence of that being was 
presumed to consist can be necessary to its exis- 
tence. Fc»*, if we can suppose, that out of two 
^substances which bear an equal share in constitu- 
ting its essence and identity, . one can be withdrawn, 
while the identic and essence remain uninjured and 
entire ; there can be no real necessity for the cctfi- 
tinuance of the remaining substance. It must fol- 
low, by an inevitable consequence, that neither iden- 
tity nor essence can be any more impaired, by the 
moval of the latter^ than it was by that of the 
rmer ; because, both have been considered as 
alike necessary to the existence of that essence of 
which we speak. It is like the admitting of twQ 
eternal pawersj which must inevitably aimihilate 
each other. If, therefore, both substances can be 
removed, while the essence can remain we must 
suppose, that the essence of being can be separated 
from the being itself, of which it is the essence. To 
admit, therefore, the existance of a being whose es- 
sence consists in die imion of two distinct substances, 
and to admit at the same time, that one, and even 
both of these substances may be removed, without 
injuring the essence, which we had previously ad- 
mitted to c(»isist in the union of these substances 
which are now separated, is a species of absurdity, 
for which it £s difficult to find an adequate name. 

The essence of being, whether individual or spe- 
cies, must be inseparable fix>m that being ; and no 
longer than th^ essence continues can we have any 
QOQcepttoa that the same being can continue, with- 
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out involving ourselves in palpable contradictions; 
The removal of any one esacn^aLproperty is the de- 
struction of the essence; andL the same act which 
destroys the essence, must neCiessarily annihilate the 
being. As» therefore, the essence df man consists 
in the union of his soul and body, the latter of which 
is destroyed by death, the being of man mustneces- 
sarily cease ; it can have no further existence than 
whik the umon of both natures is preserved. The 
separation, therefore^ which takes place at death; 
can only be partial in its nature, because the essence 
must c(mtinue ; and as the essence must continue, 
the body, which formed a part, must experience a 
resiurection. 

Were it not far the intervention of death, we 
should have no reason to doubt of the ccmtinuanoe 
of the compounded being of man, than we have now 
to doubt of its actual existence. The essence of 
man must therefore consist in this compound while 
here below, and that in which the essence of any 
being consists at any time^ must be, thkt, in which 
it consists at all timesy because the essences of be- 
ings can never undergo any change. And as the 
essence of man iiuw consists in the compound of his 
nature, and essence can never undergo any changCy 
the compound must continue, because it is necessary 
to the essence, and therefore, though the body dies, 
it must necessanly rise again. 

If human nature were immortal, in its present 
state, no change of essence would be suspected by 
the most sceptical of the human race. The nomi- 
nal essence would have ensured to us the propri- 
ety of that which is real, through all those possible 
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changes which human nature, thus circumstanced, 
could undergo. Why then should we, in the pre- 
sent condition of man, pause at the grave? Why- 
should we distrust the power, which is infinite ; the 
goodness which is illimitable ; or the justice which 
is immutable ? The power, which gave being, can 
undoubtedly continue it under all possible changes, 
even including death in the catalogue ; either in this 
world, or in another, though his modes of action re- 
main totally unknown. 

That God will continue our existence, may be 
inferred fix)m his attributes and nature ; his justice 
demands it ; and neither his goodness nor his mercy 
can withhold what justice demands. Delinquency 
cannot be suffered to go unpunished ; where there 
is a capacity for moral action, there must be a ca- 
pacity for punishments and rewards. Thus the mo- 
ral nature of our existence and of our actions, 
standing in close connexion with justice, ensures a 
day of retribution, whether we have, or have not 
any eye to the essence and compounded nature of 
man. And as "^a day of retribtition is iiecessarily 
founded upon justice, justice demands the same 
substance^ the same essence^ and the same being. 
The being of man being therefore constituted by the 
union of two distinct substances, both must be jprc- 
served ; and the body which was sown in weakness^ 
must be raised in power. 

That those actions, which evidently result from 
matter and spirit, not separately considered, but in 
union with each other, are of a moral nature, is 
too evident to' be denied. Many of these neither 
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as an action of the body, an action of the soul, or 
as one ndiich results from the compounded nature 
of man. But, since it is impossibly that such human 
actions can be placed beyond the confines of justice, 
or be of a nature to which vice and virtue cannot 
apply ; we may rest assured that the execution of 
deliberate murder must be phu)ed within that circle 
to vdiich justice extends ; it must consequently be 
evil in its-own nature; and therefore exposed in all 
its parts to those punishments, which justice vidll 
finally inflict. 

If then, deliberate murder be an evil in its own 
nature, it must be exposed to punishment ; and if 
exposed to punishment, the punishment inflicted 
must se just ; if the punishment be just, it must be 
propoitiuied to the oflfenoe, . and- must thefefbre ex« 
tend to atijtt being by wlipm the offence was com« 
mittcd. Buv since the oflfence committed, which 
we have presuned to be deliberate murder, was of 
a nature which leither the body nor the soul, sepa- 
rately considered, was capable of committing; it 
must be an action, \vhich could only arise from the 
compounded state of man, or from the union of 
those two natures, wliich constituted the person of 
the murderer ; both natures are therefore under the 
cl^ms of justice, because bodi natures are involved 
in guilt ; both natures must therefore be prt«^rved 
and must live in eternity, and therefore the body 
must come forth from the sleep of deatli. 

The arguments which apply to murder, will ap- 
ply to all the visible actions of life which are of ^. 
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Aovd nsdmt ; and fUmi$h us with a new aeries of 
evidence in favoisr of the resurrection of the body^ 
if traced thnmgh all their parts. Though pursued 
in their various branches, Ihey may appear diversi- 
fied in their application; yet the result will be finally 
the same, because it is evidently founded in truth* 
The progress of justice appears visible, when we 
folk>w the dictates of our natures ; and we see in 
the case before us the relation which subsists be« 
tween the subject and the retribution of its deeds* 
In cases which are purely mental^ retribution must 
apply exclusively to the soul. But, in those cases 
in which the action arises from the compounded 
nature of man, both natures are evidently implica- 
ted ; and therefore both natures must be the subject 
either of punishment or reward. And, as there are 
many actions which are of moral application, which 
result from the present union of body and soul; 
both must be preserved for ever, and tho^fore the 
dead must rise. 

Let us now pause for a moment, and take a sur- 
vey of those evidences and arguments, which have 
appeared before us. Let us weigh the import, and 
estimate their amount ; and consider how far they 
are calculated to impress conviction upon the mind. 

The attributes of God, which we call moral, arc, 
without all doubt, essential to him. And, whether 
vire view his justice, his mercy, his goodness, or his 
love, we must view them as permanent excellencies, 
as they are included in the nature of God. These 
attributes concur to persuade us that the body shall 
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rise again. The milder attributes of mercy and 
love promise the accomplishment of our wishes and 
our hopes ; and the justice of God, which we have 
proved to be immutable, ensures a hereafter to the 
body with an evidence not to J)e re^sted. 

The moral relation of our actions to some immu- 
table principle of rectitude, demonstrates the cer- 
tainty of a state of retribution; and, from the nature 
of these actions we gather an assurance that the body 
must be renewed in life. The nature of justice 
obliges it to proportion the requital to the deed ; 
and to administer punishment to that being which 
incurred the penalty which it inflicts. In this view, 
both natures are involved; and we gather from 
hence an assurance that our bodies must rise again. 

Requitals, which will be administered hereafter, 
require a subject capacitated to receive them ; and 
this capacity can only arise from the union of those 
natures, to which requitals can apply. And, since 
justice cannot be defeated in any of its issues, those 
capacities must be restored : and this restoration 
can only be accomplished by the reanimating of 
that identity of body which apparently moulders 
into dust. 

The essence of man, which is evidently placed in 
the union of two distinct natures, became necessarj- 
to the performance of many actions; and must 
therefore be equally necessary to those awards which 
tire connected with these actions. The reunion of 
these two natures must tlierefore again take place, 
in order to the preser\ation of the essence of many 
to whom alone, in most of our actions here, rewards 
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and punishments can apply. The union of body 
and spirit being therefore necessary to the existence 
of man, by whom the actions were performed, ne- 
cessarily conducts the mind to the resurrection of 
the body from the abodes of death. 

These general topics of argument afford us much 
important evidence ; and when followed through all 
their branches, they unfold a conunanding force* 
They display an energy, infinitely superior to those 
objections which alone might render the fact ques- 
tionable ; and by overpowering of them with supe- 
rior light, they oblige objections to retire to the 
shade. We have all the evidence unfolded to us 
which perhaps we have any reason to expect from 
God in our present condition ; and to ask for more 
is at once unreasonable and absurd. 

If God had been pleased to communicate cer- 
tainty with more commanding evidences than those 
which he has afforded us, on a subject which in its 
own nature is so abstruse, he must have changed 
cither our intellectual powers, or the organization 
of our bodies. But, in. either of these cases, we 
should be no longer what we are. The evidence 
which we have is suited to our station in existence. 
In order that we might have more, our condition 
of being must be changed ; and in that case, the 
exalted state of our faculties, by opening new sources 
of difficulty beyond the limits of our present horizon, 
would not permit us to rest satisfied with those very 
evidences which we now solicit. It is not improba- 
ble, that an enlargement of our evidence would 
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tend to lessen our comi^cAosL I eoaSesB, this at 
first view appears to be a strange poaitiai^ but our 
astoQiddne&t w'dl diminiah whea we eonteH^late 
tke foundation on which it rests. 

The same capacities, which wouU be enlarged to 
receive the inAueoce of evidence^ would be enlarged 
to the perception of dsSculties, which are now un- 
known. The obstacles which would probably arise, 
we should even then fi^d a wish to have obviafeec^ 
and probably with more rcascHi than we now solicit 
superior evidence. Thus dificuldes would succeed 
to difficulties, wluch oothmg could remove but that 
death and re8urrection» through which God has 
destined us to pass, as the only medium which can 
possibly yield conviction, without being impeded 
by those obstacles whith would be inseparaUe fiom 
any other mode of communicating knowledge. 

It may perhaps be asked ; ** Why does not God 
communicate that evidence which shall obviate ob- 
jections, as well as produce convictions of the feet?** 
To this I would answer, that we have much reason 
to believe that the thing itself is morally impossible. 
The organs of vision, which contemplate beauty, are 
the same which behold deformity; and to shut them 
against the latter, would be to destroy their uses in 
the former case. What is thus applicable to the 
eye, is equally applicable to the ear. Harmony and 
discord alike approach it ; and to deprive it of the 
one is to debar it from the other. In this view, 
while wc sojourn in this region of error, we may 
conceive that an acuteness of intellect, and a refine- 
ment of organs, though they might tend to enlaiigc 
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ouc evidence in fiivour of the resuirection) as well as 
ef other ftcts; would enlai|;e our dlfficnlties abo, 
and leave us ccnsiderable lowers by our acquisition. 
Thus, an increase of evidence under our present 
Gin:uin$tances» would finally l^ad to a proportional 
increase of scepticism, and multiply those diSicuIties 
which we wish to see removed. 

In our present c<Midition^ we asct called to walk by 
fidth, and not by sight* The light of those eviden- 
ces, by which we are led to the knowledge of facts, 
must therefi»re be intermingled with many degrees 
* of shade. If all obstacles were removed, conviction 
would arise from poiutive knowledge ; and no room 
would be left for &ith. Thus one great distinction 
between our c<mdition in this worid and in another, 
would be totally destroyed ; and we should begm to 
act fh)m a species of evidence, which is reserved for 
us beyond the grave. On the contrary, were the 
mtional evidence less than it really is, the events^ 
which we now most cordially believe, would be too 
staggering forour understandings. And, to demand 
our assent to facts, upon the mandate <^ authority^ 
which are astonishing when they really appear before 
us; would have been a trial too severe for hu- 
man nature. God has therefore wisely attempered 
the rays of evidence to the constitution of our being; 
he has sufficiently taught us, that we are not called 
up<Mi to believe any thing which contradicts oiu* un- 
derstandings ; but at the same time shewing us how 
dispropcfftionate our powers are, in their present de- 
ranged condition, to those vast realities which we 
cannot fail to behold, he has obliged us through a 
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train of circumstances, to find our final repose in 
faith. Thus then, we see the reason why our evi- 
dence is so scanty here; and why we expect to find 
it completed hereafter. 

All circumstances duly consid^ned, we must con* 
elude, that God has placed us in a happy medium. 
Our evidences arc sufficient to produce conviction^ 
and we really are in want of notlung more. Secret 
things belong to God ; and though communicable 
in themselves, to us they are involved in difficulties 
which we cannot penetrate. A situation like ours, 
in which all our faculties are dcraoiged thrcmgli sin, ' 
must necessarily be embarrassed by impediments 
which we cannot surmount ; and whether our con- 
dition were more or less exalted, it b highly proha* 
ble that we should sufier from the change. We ai^ 
placed in a region where light and shade are so 
happily intermingled together, that the evidence re-- 
suiting from all is suited to oiu' perceptive powers ; 
and calculated to check our presumption without 
discouraging our hopes. The difficulties which ca- 
circle us, are convincing proofs that there are heights 
and depths which are unattainable in our present 
state ; and we learn from hence to place a due esti- 
mate upon our faculties, which but for these c"u*cum« 
stances, wc should assuredly overrate. The ob- 
stacles which are at present insurmountable, teach 
us to look forward into another state of existence, 
for tliat evidence which is incompatible with our 
present condition, and which therefore we must 
solicit in vain. We have a sufficiency to convince 
us of the fact ; and to obtain more we must ^* wait 
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the great teacher death, and place our confidence ujl 
God. 

That moral evil had its beginning subsequent to 
the formation of man, is a truth which both philoso* 
phy and revelation conspire to prove. Of this fact 
we have taken a survey in an early part of this 
volume ; and the reasons which led to that decision 
are there before the reader. From that fact it has 
also been inferred, that moral evil is the cause of 
that evil which we call natural ; and, were it not for 
the former, that the latter would have been totally 
unknown. To trace natural evil through all the af- 
flictive calamities of life, would be at once an unne- 
cessary and painful task. We discover it in a va- 
riety of forms ; it reigns through life, and finally 
termmates in death, which closes the black catalogue 
of human wDes on this side the grave. 

We have also seen that moral evil must finally be 
done away from all the righteous ; and, by an inevi- 
table consequence, natural evil, which is its off« 
spring, must also expire. And, as natural evil 
must expire, death must be included as its most con- 
spicuous branch ; and as death and the concomi- 
tants of death, must instandy expire, when moral 
evil shall be done away ; the bodies of the righte- 
ous, having nothing to detain them in the grave, 
must come forth in a glorious resurrection. 
. But, the arguments which were adduced to prove 
these, points, are of partial application ; confined 
^chiefly to the resurrection of the righteous, from 
whom alone moral evil can be done away. Tbe 
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flestraction of death, when viewed in a peisonal 
character, must indeed prevent its future power; 
by whomsoever destroyed, its energy cannot survive 
its being; and in that view it may be said, that 
death can have no more dominion over the bodiiM 
iyf the wickedj though liioral evil be not destroyed. 
But, such arguments are Very remote, and claim oar 
attention in a secondary • way. They are of forcCy 
as they &pply to the resurrection of the righteous ; 
and contain within them such proofs of the fact as 
are not easily overcome. 

But, the proofs which have been Educed in this 
chapter, are of a different nature ; and rather apply 
to the bodies of the wicked than to those of the 
good. Divme justice, which is inunutaUe in its 
nature, must have claims which cannot be cancelled, 
without the resurrection of those bodies on which 
its demands are made. On the bodies of the right- 
eous, justice can make no demands. Its claims 
have been fully satisfied by the eflScacy of that 
atonement, in which they are interested; and the 
resurrection of their bodies rather depends upon 
mercy and love than upon the justice of God. 

But, when we add these different sources of ar- 
gument together, and consider the import and appli- 
cation of those proofs which they afford, they 
increase the general stock of rational evidence in fa- 
vour of the resurrection, and become convincing in 
every point of view. The arguments of the former 
chapter prove the resurrection of the righteous, from 
the certain annihilation of moral evil ; and the resur- 
rection of the wicked arises from the justice of God. 
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The certainty of rewards and punishments ensures 
to us an hereafter ; these must be administered by 
the hand of impartial justice ; and this justice en- 
sures to us the continuance of the compounded state 
of man. This compounded nature can only arise from 
a restoration of the body; and since it is include^ 
in all of the human Tac^t it is an argument of uni- 
versal application, and proves that the bocUies both 
of the righteous and the wicked shall rise again from 
the grave. 

. The arguments, thus adduced, extend in their 
different branches to every portion of mankind ; they 
leave no part ' unsupported by proof, but fill up 
every vacuity which the mind perceives. The an- . 
Aihilation of moral evil, and its continuance, both 
concur to prove the resurrection of the bodies of 
all : liit formeTy those of the righteous, and the lat- 
ter, those of the wicked ; and when joined together, 
they form a^ extensive circle, which is completed in 
all its parts. They extend to the two great divisions 
of mankind ; and take in the inhabitants both of 
felicity and of woe. Nothing more can be ration- 
ally expected from the topics of ailment which 
are before us ; and topics more pregnant with evi- 
dence, we have no reascm, on so abstruse a subject, 
to expect. The arguments taken in the aggregate, 
render the great event rather more than m(»rally 
cert^n ; they amount to little less than irresistible 
proof, arising from the sources of moral certainty^ 
analogy y and fact ; and only fall short of begetting 
that absolute conviction, which nothing but actual 
demonstnttion can produce; 
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enumerates. After that (nam^y the resurrectidh 
of which he had spoken in the preceding verses) he 
was seen of Cephas^ then of the twehe ; after that 
he was seen of above five hundred brethren at once^ 
of whom the greater part remain unto this present^ 
but some are fallen asleep. After that he was seen 
of Jamesy t/ien of all the apostles. And last of all 
he was seen of me also. (ver. 5 — 8.) Thus wc 
have before us a fact of a most extraordinary na- 
ture, plainly asserted ; and that assertion supported 
by a clopd of witnesses, who could not possibly ht 
deceived themselves, and who could feel no interest 
whatever in deceiving others. 

The resurrection of Christ being thus asserted, 
and proved, by upwards of two hundred and fifty 
living \\atnesses ; St. Paul proceeds from thence to 
argue in favour of the doctrine at large, and in the 
progress of his reasonings applies his arguments to 
the whole of the human race. Hence he savs in 
verse the twefth, Abw, if Christ be preached^ that 
he rose froni the deady how say some among yoUf 
that there is no resurrection of the dead? But^ 
if there be no resurrection of the deady then is 
Christ not risen. And if Christ be not risen^ 
then is our preaching vain^ and your faith also is 
vain. Yea and we are found false witnesses of 
Gody because we have testified of God, that h» 
raised up Christy whom he raised not upy if so be 
that the dead rise not. 

• 

Thus far i<ie argument is strictly conclusive. If 
the resurrection be impossible in itself, then the re- 
fiurrection of Christ, which the apostle had asserted 
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assertion to its remotest consequences, and jpdntcd 
out the fatal effects which must ensue, if the resur* 
rection of Christ were admitted to have been a &lse« 
hood, and the doctrine itself to be incredible ; St. 
Paul in verse the twentieth thus proceeds: Bui^ 
now is Christ risen from the deadj and become the 
first fruits of them that slept. For since by man 
came death, by man came also the resurrection o/" 
the dead. For, as in Adam all die^ even so in 
Christ shaU all be made a&ue. But every man m 
his awn wder: Christ the first fruits; ufrer- 
liHtrds they that are Christ^ s at his coming, (verses 
twentieth and twenty-third.) 

That Christ is risen £rom the dead, is a point 
which will admit of no dispute with any of those 
who believe the bible ; and those who do not, would 
not be persuaded though one rose from the dead. 
In verse the twenty-first we are assured, that detuh 
eame by man ; it therefore follows, that though man 
is a compounded being, and though all compounded 
beings have a tendency to decay, that God murt 
have so far provided for the perpetuity of die human 
body, that death would have been prevented from 
taking place, if moral evil had remahied totally un« 
known. Hence then arises the probability, that the 
tree of life was planted by God to counteract that 
tendency to dissolution, which seems, in our earthly 
abode, to be interwoven with all material substan- 
ces. And hence also the probability, that, when 
man departed from God, his being denied all access 
to this tree, exposed him to this dissolution which 
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flweth it a body as it hath pleased hj^mj and to every 
seed his own Sody* 

Thftt the body jphich is scram, is not that body 
which shcdl be, is the plain language of verse the 
thirty-tseventh ; we are therefore naturally led to in- 
quire, in what does sameness consist ? The sameness 
kA figure, of magmtude, and of weight, b foreigil 
to the prosent purpose , these samenesses were per- 
petually shifting dirough every stage of life, without 
the intermissioii of a single moment ; and therefore 
we cannot conceive that these were the objects which 
the apostle had in view. 

There are however, two points in which this 
sameness may be considered; the first is that of 
the identity of the body, and the second is that of 
the numerical particles, of which, the body either is 
or ivas composed. The farmer of these must evi* 
dendy be preserved, because without this it cannot 
be a resurrection, but must actually be an entirely 
new creation. And since the former must be pre- 
served, and preserved through eternity, we must 
conclude that the sameness of numerical particles 
must be the object which the apostle had in view. 

That this was the object to which he directed our 
thoughts, is evident from the. comparisons which he 
has introduced to illustrate his subject. The whole 
process of vegetation will cast light on the doctrine 
before us, and communicate ideas which no lan- 
guage can fully express. The dissdution of the 
parent grain is necessary to the vegetation of that 
germ which is lodged within its confines ; but the 
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.ges have passed upon it, of which in our present 
condition we can probably have no concepti^xi. 
That there is a specific diflference in the flesh of 
'animals, we cannot doubt. The flesh of fishes is 
.-totally distinct from that of men ; and yet we arc 
folly .assured, that the denominating qualities still 
remain. In what the real difference actually con- 
sists between these two species of animal substan- 
ces, I take not upon me to determine ; but I learn 
from4he comparison this important lesscxi, that wbat 
changes soever our bodies may undeigo, body^ in 
idl its essential properties, will still continue. And 
though they may be so &r changed from what they 
at present are, as the flesh of fishes is different 
from the flesh of men; so much so that flesh and 
bloody which cannot inherit the kingdom of God, 
shall be done away, yet that the human body will 
remain. We see in the comparison, that variations 
in the constitution are consistent with sameness of 
nature; and that the bodies wMch we have, will 
still be bodies, w^iether we consider them as terres- 
trial or celestial. 

' From contemplating those ammal substances, 
which are specifically different^ and yet essentially 
the same s the apostle proceeds in his comparison 
by an appeal to the nuisses of the universe, and the 
distinct sphere of glory wluch they, exhibit. After 
having said, that there are bodies celesHalj and 
bodies terrestrial^ he observes, but the glory of the 
celestial is one^ and the glory of the terrestrial is 
another. There is one glory of the snuy and ano- 
ther glory of the moon^ and another glory of the 
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wrrrkfs bbt be as difiercnt from diose widi which 
^-:i iTC jcqimmed, as the embryo in the wcHnb is 
r->ci ±£ nan in a state of maturity ; or as the man 
ri 2 scire of maturitv is from man in a future ssate. 
The nature and constitution of the sun maac be 
ijs distinct from the nature and constitution o:' -Ttiipe 
revolving bodies, which he invigorates and wettss, 
as water b firom marble ; or as the air we breadK 
is from the ground on which we tread. The dis- 
tinctions which we contemplate, are not founded 
upon hj-pothetical possibility, but in many cases 
they are in actual existence. They differ from one 
another in constitution and manner of existence ; 
and ser>'e to shew us what an infinite varietv of 
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fonns omnipotent powf^ B able to produce out of 
the same materials ; or at least oat of materials 
wkich only difier in sensible qualities from one ano« 
ther, while they are ultimately resolvable into one 
common essence^ 

Whatever differences may be presumed to exist 
between these heavenly bodies, either in situtation, 
in magnitude, in densi^, in constitution, or in lustre ; 
it must not be foi^tten that in point of essence they 
are still the same. They claim their origin in the 
same common substance ; they still sustain the ge- 
neral appelktion of bodies^ though some of them 
are more exalted than others ; and though the glory 
which they emit is di&rent in radiance, as well as 
differently diffused. 

So also is the resurr&ction of the dead. The 
same body b capable of undergoing changes, equally 
surprising with those variations which we have 
been contemplating in the bodies of the universe. 
The ductility of matter, when acted upon by omni- 
potent power, is so great, that the substance can 
bend to every thing which its essence does not pre- 
cludr. And, whether we view it in the distinct spe- 
cies of jlesh^ in bodies celesti«al, or in bodies terres- 
trial ; we learn from each subject, to lessen our 
astonishment at those changes through which our 
bodies have to pass. 

St. Paul having prepared us for the great event, 

by the enumeration of those facts to which he has 

^ appealed ; proceeds to mark out the specific differ^ 

ence between those bodies wl)ich we now have, and 

those which we must have hereafter. It is sown m 
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As therefore corruption implies decay, and a total 
separation of those parts whidi- appear,- when depo^ . 
sited in the earth ; so we may naturally conceive,^ 
diat incorruption im^es ait e^temption from that 
'dissolution and decay, which are inseparable from 
all compounded bodies in our present state of ex- 
istence. And, as* a separation of 'all the component 
parts of our bodies, implies either a previous ten-, 
dency in the parts themselves, or a certain power in 
some external cause which oomrnunicates its im« 
pulses to produce these effects ; so we may natu^ 
rally infer, either that this internal ^tendency shall be 
totally removed, or that the body which shall be 
raised, will be placed beyond the influence of that 
power through which a separation of the parts was 
wrought. 

That the body shall be placed beyond the influ- 
ence of these external causes, which now impel it,* 
has been proved in section the sixdi, of the sixth 
chapter. And, as our future bodies must be mate-* 
rial, and as matter in itself can have no tendencies, 
when placed bejrond the read) of all external causes 
either to motion or rest ; no given particle, which 
shall then be placed in our bodies, shall ever remove 
from its station. And therefore the body, though' 
composed of separable parts, shall be raised and 
preserved in a state of incorruption. 

On these accounts we may easily conceive, how 
this bo4y, which i& sonvn in dishonour j shall be raised 
in ghry ; and why, though sown in weakness it 
shall be raised hi power. Its state of incomiption 
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spirit, or tbat spmt can become matter, iti origind 
nature ^till remaining, is an evident cbmradiction', 
and therefore neter can be adniitted. 

But, though the suppodtion that matter can be- 
teme spirit, and that spirit can become matter, in*, 
vcdves an evident contradiction ; it is not to be pitN 
Mtfi^, that we have any real knowledge of the m^ 
femal essence of either. Many latent qualities may 
be concealed in bodi substmces, which may unfold 
themselves in eteniity, and point out an apqproxima^ 
tion to each other, in their sensible qualities, of which 
at present we can have ho conception. And per- 
haps through those latent qualities, which have hi- 
therto eluded the researches of plulosoi^y, ^^^ 
noRunal affinity may be so great, as to leave no 
distant qualities for finite discrimination. 

Whether dib nominal essenceaof substances can 
ht s6 fast changed, as to have no specific quality^ 
Utrough which we shall be able to dbtinguiki the 
distinct identity of these substances, is a quesdon 
Which we feel ourselves incompetent to decide. It 
is, however, not improbable, that something analo- 
gous thereto will'be the case. For, since we sew 
fk>t that body whkh shall 6&^ the change must be 
amazingly great ; not only in tbe modification of its 
beiii^, but also in its compcxtient piUts. And there- 
fore, when the resurrecticoi of the body shall take 
place, all the known properties of matter may retire 
fixym our future parcqptions, which without doubt^ 
be considerably changed^ and become as invi- 
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matter which shall survive the grave. If this be 
admitted, its expansion must make it subtle ; and 
k b not improbable that, with an eye to this, St., 
Pbul denominated that collection of matter which 
'shall adhere to our souls hereafter, a spirittud bodffy 
.to which it must in this case approach, through the 
mere exility of its nature. 

In this view, the expression becomes at once in- 
tellig^ble and sublime. The boldness of the figure 
obtains sanction, from the subject to which it is ap- 
plied ; and perhaps the whole compass of language 
will scarcely have afforded an expression, so concise, 
so approjMiate to the subject, and so sublime. We 
may therefore conclude with safety, that those bo* 
dies which diall be raised from the dust of death, 
whatever may be the internal constitution of their 
natures, or the whole mass of component parts; will 
be purged fix>m those gross materials which now 
incorporate with theb purer essence. And we may 
also learn from the language of St. Paul, thatthrough 
those refinements which shall take place, the infinite 
^stances which now lie between matter and spirit, 
will be so far overcome as the nature of their dis- 
tinct essences will admit : and that matter shall be 
so fiu- changed fix>m its present condition, as to.sus-r 
tain a new appellation. 

The view, which St, Paul appears to have taken, 

seems to have been this. He places our bodies in 

, thdr present condition, at an inconceivable distance 

from spirit ; and ccm^ders our Juture bodies ar 

fi^rmed of refined materials, and standing between 
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iSticse vast extremes. In tracing thdr resefnblanc^y 
irom their sensible qualities, they evidently appear- 
ed to lie at a greater distance from ndiat they are at 
present, than from pure spirit wiih vAoch they were 
compared. And, in consequence of that resem^ 
blance, he selected his language, and denominated 
them spiritual bodies. 

From fiict, the apostle proceeds to order; and, 
after having pointed out the changes which shall tslkt 
place, he states the progress of their accomplishment 
in the following words. HaiDbcit^ that is not Jirst 
which is spiritual^ but that which is natural; andaf^ 
ierwards that which is spiritual^ (verse the forty- 
sixth.) 

We leam from this passage, that the stages 
through which we pass are all [HX)gressive, firom the 
commencement of being to the final consummation 
of that perfection which our bodies shall attsun, 
^en they shall for ever quit mortality, and become 
comparatively spiritual in their natures. Every 
stage therefore seems necessary in the grand move- 
ment of the whole : they are so many links in the 
chain of individual being, at once dependent and 
connective, and necessary in their several stations to 
the final result of all. The seminal parts are ne- 
cessary to the embryo ; the embrj'^o to the perfect 
body; and the body to that material perfection, 
which shall be attained in another life. The man- 
ner of existence seems as necessar}% as the condi* 
tion in which it must appear in each of the interme* 
diate stages. Life commences with the organic and 
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vegetative mode ; vegetative life soon loses itself in 
thi^t jvhich is animal; animal life subsides at the 
tuour of d^th> and g^ve^ place to that life in which 
ve shall ae^tlii^r many nor be given in marriage, but 
ifi which we shall be as the angels of Goc). Thus, 
virtual existence shall issue in that which is formal ; 
fi>nnal existence shall commence with an animal 
body ; and finally issue in that bodywhich St. Paul 
h^ denominated spiritual. 

Nor can we conceive, that either of these stages 
or modes of existence can be suspended or changed. 
The progrps? ^» ei^tablished by laws, which are im- 
mutable ; and the order cannot be inverted. The 
parts in this progressive arrangement, are not only 
necessary in themselves to the peffection of being -, 
but ai^ essentially necessaiy ix^ that particular sta- 
tioa in which they dxc fixed. The establishment is 
^e4 by the laws, w^iich regulate and govern na- 
ture ; and these laws must be repealed^ before we 
can suppose the order of this process to be inverted. 
Thatf therefore, is not Jirst which is spiritual^ but 
that which is vaturql ; qnd afterwards that which is 
spiritual. 

To this general principle, there seems, however, 
to be one remarkable exception, which is introduced 
in verse the fifty-first. Behold^ I show you a mys- 
tery ; we shaUnot all sleeps but we shall all be 
changed; in a moment ^ in the twinkling of an eye at 
the IfL^t trump. 

That the exception to the general principle here 
sq[X)k$n of^ is an exemption fix>m death, b evident, 
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shall be thrown aside; that the germ or radical 
parts, separated from the exuvup^ may be renewed 
in immortal vigour, to begin a mode of being which 
shall never end. 

That this important change is in itself progressive, 
according to the general principle^ it is natural to 
conceive both from reascm and revelation ; and the 
inequalities of those periods, during which the body 
shall repose in the grave, we have endeavoured to 
account for in the third section of the fifth chapter. 
In that section I have considered that no given pe- 
riod of duration is absolutely necessary for our con- 
tinuance in the grave. The periods will be as vari- 
ous as the individuals ; and yet the bodies of all 
will be as ready to quit their gloomy miansion, as 
soon as the trumpet shall utter its awful sound. 

That these sentiments are congenial with those of 
St P^, is evident from vorse the fifty-first^ which 
we now have under, consideration. But inequalities 
of time do not bound the apostle's views. He pro- 
ceeds &ther, and tells us, that though all shall be 
changed, all shall not taste of death. It is true, he 
views it as an astonishing circumstance ; and ushers 
it ^into view as a deviation from general principles, 
which we cannot easily comprehend. He tells us that 
it is a mysteiy, and as such it evidendy appears. At 
the same time, it is a mystery that he has shewed 
us in point of fact, though the circumstances of its 
accomplishment be perfecdy concealed. We see 
with sufficient plainness that it must be so ; but what 
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Itaaniy that we shall not all ^eepj but we shall all bi 
changed^ in a moment^ in the twinkling of an eye^ 
at t/w but trump. For the trumpet dvM soundj 
and the dead shall be raised incorruptible^ and we 
shall be changed^ (verse the fifty-second.) 

Hence then we learn from the verse last quoted, 
that in one awful moment, the sound qf the trumpet ^ 
the change tf the livings and the resurrection of 
the dead to a state of incorruptibility, shall take 
place. Human nature must tbm undergo its final 
Innovation, and enter upon the commencement of 
that state of existence, which shall know nothing 
either of intemmsion, of change^ or of termination. 
Of diose Ixxfiesy wluch had mouldered in the grave, 
and passed througk the process of corruption ;. and 
tiiose which had sustained the changes which sup- 
planted death, no difference will probably hereafter 
lemain* In both cases, mortality is swallowed up 
of life, and every vestige of corruption b done 
away. No distinction can therefore remain between 
those bodies, which are totally delivered from its in- 
fluence ; and those which are exempted fix>m it by 
pas^ng through a mysterious change. In both 
cases, the germ of the ftiture body must be preserved 
from destruction ; and whetherit collect around it 
any new particles cmt not, it will, without all doubt, 
put forth those latent powers which now are in an 
embryo state ; while it will be dilated through all its 
parts, and be assimilated to that mode of existence 
which spiritual substances enjoy. 

But, amidst these changes which our bodies will 
sustain, there is one of peculiar import^ which St. 
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we have no more reason to suppose that the bones 
which we possess will survive the grave, than we have 
to expect that our future bodies will be formed of 
flesh and blood. The change must therefore be 
radical throughout our present system ; whether it 
be eflfected by death, or by that instantaneous revo- 
lution, which shall be accomplished without his de-- 
legated power. 

The associating and dispersing atoms which con- 
stitute our flesh and blood, must on this account be 
considered as superfluous matter; when we have 
our eye fixed on that body which shall live, when 
death shall be destroyed. These atoms, without all 
doubt, are essentially necessary to our present mode 
of existence, and we can no more conceive how our 
bodies can exist, as bodies without flesh and blood, 
than we can conceive how matter can exist without 
gravitation, or without any of its sensible qualities. 

Butj since our bodies must survive the ravages of 
death, and exist in a state of separation fi-om flesh 
and blogd, we cannot avoid concluding, that flesh 
and blood are not necessary to the existence of the 
body in the abstract. Body, therefore, must even 
now in its refined and philosophical sense, consist 
in something different from flesh and blood. That 
which is necessary to the existence of any being 
never can be removed while that being remains. 

But, since identity cannot be transferred, and 
since a period will arrive when those bodies, .which 
we now have, shall be raised again and continue, 
in point of identity, the same for evqr, without the 
aasiMance of flesh and blood ; the identity of out 
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And, when to this we add, that our bodies shall 
exist hereafter in a state of incorruptUm^ in pawer^ 
in glory J and even become comparatively spiritual ; 
instead of considering flesh and blood in th^ charac- 
ter of essential parts, we can only view them as 
necessary appendages of being, confined to those 
local abodes which they have forsaken for even 

As, therefore, Jlesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God, nor corruption inherit incorrupt 
turn ; those corruptible and visible parts, which we 
behold, must disappear, either through the process 
of the grave, or of that change which shall supersede 
its necessity. The real body, which shall be here* 
after, must therefore at present be concealed be- 
neath those exuviae which shall be done away in 
death. It seems reserved for a future state of exist* 
ence ; while those parts which will appear as ap- 
pendages from eternity, when we look ba(3i: on time, 
seem destined to perform the functions of the pre- 
sent life. 

In what then can we presume the identity of our 
ftiture, as well as present, bodies to be lodged, but 
in that radical stamen, or germ, which we have dl^ 
ready considered and supposed ? it is a principle, 
which will admit of no dispute ; that sameness can 
never be transferred; it is equally certain, that our 
bodies shall rise again; and it b equally certain, 
that Jlesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 
God. The final consequence is, therefore, certain 
also, that when we view our bodies in eternity, and 
look back on the stations which they occupied, and 
the materials ^ith which they were incorporated s 
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brought to paas. But^ in this place^ hb sentiments 
aiv delivered in express and unequivocal terms. 
The Di^ole passage must necessarily apply to the 
body, because that alone is mortal, of all that be* 
longs to man. If then this cwruptible shall put on 
incoiTuption, and this mortal must put on immorta* 
lity, the &ct itself is placed beyond all dispute^ yvhs^ 
dier the process of its accomplishment be compre# 
hensible or not. It was sufficient to shew, that iht 
&ct itself contained nothing within it repugnant 
either to philosophy or reason ; but the arguments 
adduced have gone much further; they have pro* 
ved a congeniality with the established principles of 
both, and proceeded so far as to Convince the un* 
prejudiced part of mankind, that they have no rea- 
son to imagine it a thing incredible that Ood ihoidi 
raise the dead. 

The credibili^ of an abstruse fact, adds dignity 
to that authority which pronounces it certain; 
without increasing the authenticity of any evidence 
which may be deemed divine. Authority which is 
divine needs no foreign support ; it stands on its 
own intrinsic excellence, and commands assent; 
and in this view, the apparent inaudibility of the 
fact is no argument against the certainty of it, 
wlnle we are a^^tir^ that the authority is from God« 
But the incredibility of the &ct, may render the 
authority questionable; and in proportion as the 
persuasion of its incredibility gains strength in the 
muid, these doubts will increase, because nothing 

that includes a contradiction can possibly come 
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resurrection, and the latter to those who admit it ; 
arid when to this we add the dignity which that 
confers on thzs^ the whole forms a system of evi- 
dence, in which philosophy and authority combine 
to produce conviction. 

From the positive declaration of verse the fifty- 
third, which we have been considering, the same in- 
spired author proceeds, in verse the fifty-fourth, to 
tell us what those immediate effects are which shall 
succeed the great events which he had previously 
described. So^ when this corruptible shall have 
put on incorruptiony and this mortal shall have 
put on immortality y then shall be brought to. pass 
the saying that is rvritten. Death is swallowed up in 
victory. 

The saying that is written was delivered in pro- 
phecy more than seven hundred and fifty , years 
prior to this appeal which the apostle makes* It 
may be found in Isaiah^ the twenty-Jifth . and 
eighth ; and to be convinced that it alluded to the 
resurrection of the body from the grave, we need 
only advert to the application of it, which St. Paul 

has made. The words of Isaiah are. He wiU 

Ik 
swallow up death in victory ; and the Lord God 

shall wipe away tears from off all faces ; and the 

rebuke of his people shall he take away from off all 

the earthy for the Lord hath spoken it. 

It is, however, but of little consequence to us, 

whether these words which predict the destruction 

of deathy originated with Isaiah or St. Paul. We 

are more deeply interested in the issue than the ori* 
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neefc at last. K ckalh,be a .l^rwi^ he miiat:bo 
eabdued. If death be a paiiwe jMmt/ a TicfeQsjr 
must be obtained over it* And if death be notfaix^ 
inore than the mere negation of lifk^ it must be 
overcome. In eidier, the conquest of death is cer« 
tain ; and the point in which these diflEsrent views 
will meet at hist, muat be the final restoration of hu* 
man nature from the tomb to life. 

The last of these views, in which we have just ooo* 
templated death, appears to be that which best ac* 
cords with our philosophical inquiries, and our 
rational conceptions ; and, as a mere negation of life 
and power, it seems most natural to consider death* 

As a person^ he can only have a poetical exists, 
ence, which may furnish an allusion, or give per* 
^tion to ^ rhetorical figure, Yet, if we view him 
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even in this capeu}ityj he must be slajn. Under the 
idea of positive powers it is impossibk that we can 
have any accurate conceptions of death. A power 
which is positive, must exist before it can produce 
any effects; otherwise the e&ct must be coeval with 
its cause^ which is at once impossible and absurd. 
And, as all causes must exist prior to their efiects, if 
death be a positive power, it can have no necessary 
Gonnexioo with those, effects which are presumed to 
result from it. And if there can be no necessary con- 
nexion between death and those eflfects which result 
from it, death may exist though nothipg die, which 
is an absxudity that cannot well be exceeded. I 
diink, therefore, that the conclusion is certdn, that 
death cajuiot be positive power. As, therefore, 
death cannot hcpersonaly nor be jusdy ccmtemplated 
under the idea of positive power ; it can be seen in 
no other light than that of the negation of life. 

If death be the negation of hfiy and be destroyed^ 
the negation of Ufe must be done away ; and if the 
negation of life be done away, life must be restored, 
and the body must rise again. If the negation of 
life be done away, it can only be done away from 
those who are, or who shall be, in a state of actual 
death ; because it is in these regions alone, that the 
negation of life resides. And, if from them who are 
in a state of actual death, the negadon of life shall be 
removed, as there can be no medium between posi- 
tive existence and the negation of life, nothing ap- 
pears which can prevent the resurrection of the dead* 

That death, whatever maty be its nature, shall be 
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destroyedy is the plain language of scripture ; (verse 
the twenty-sixth,) and that it shall be swalloi^ed up 
in victor}', is the plain language of verse the fifty- 
fourth. As, then, the premises are unquestionable, 
and the adductions which have been made are too 
evident to be denied ; we are led by guides which 
will not deceive us, to the same common conclusion 
which we have repeatedly drawn; that those who 
sleep in the dust of the earth must awake to' immor- 
tal life. 

That the conquest which death obtains, and shall 
continue to obtain, till the final consummation of all 
things, could only apply to the material part of man, 
is too obvious to require a moment's proof. The 
immaterial part of man, being spiritual in its nature, 
is placed beyond the reach of death. The remo- 
val of death can therefore only apply to the body, 
because it is over this alone that death extends its 
sway. The victory which shall be obtained over 
death, must be a removal of that absence of life, 
under which the human body lies ; the removal 
must issue in the reverse ; the reverse is life ; and 
therefore the body must live again. 

As the body must rise again, and join its immate- 
rial partner, both, in a state of indissoluble union, 
must enter into a state either of punishments or re- 
wards, which must continue for ever. It is the 
dread of future punishment, arising from a con- 
sciousness of guilt, that arms death with all its 
terrors, and makes it an awful thing to die. Hence 
says the apostle, the sting of death is sin^ and the 
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strength of sin is the lawj but thanks be to God 
which giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

The Redeemer of the world through the efficacy 
of his atonement, is the foundation of all our hopes. 
It is through his merit that the sting of death is 
drawn ; and the strength of sin is obviated, by the 
expiation which he has made. Through an interest 
in him, we contemplate the resurrection of our bo- 
dies from the grave with calmness and tranquillity, 
as an object of our wishes rather than of our fears. 
Though the grave is a gloomy passage, it is but a 
subterraneous road to bliss. It is with an eye to 
that glory which shall be revealed hereafter, that 
/ St. Paul concludes the chapter which we have in 
part considered, with the wholesome and important 
advice, which he has seriously addressed to all true 
believers : Therefore^ my beloved brethren^ be ye 
stedjasty immoveable^ always abounding in the 
work of the Lord; forasmuch as ye know that 
your labour is not in vain in the Lord. 
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